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_ SHALL BE FIRST 


IN THE MORNING 






























SHREDDED WHEAT boys and girls find it hard to 
wait for the morning Biscuit. When the delicious aroma 
of baked wheat reaches their little noses there is a hurried 
scramble for the breakfast table. 

. The joy of childhood, the strength of manhood, the support 
\ of motherhood, the comforting solace of old age is 


SHREDDED WHEAT. 


Ay» It supplies the material for building the perfect bodies 
A, t of growing children, for repairing muscular waste and 
replenishing energies expended in work or play. It 
contains ail the muscle-making, brain-building elements 
in the whole wheat, “made digestible by steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking. . 





You don’t know all the “Joys of June” if you don’t know 
“Shredded Wheat and Strawberries.” Crush in the top of 
Biscuit with bowl of tea-spoon; fill the cavity with straw- 
berries or other fruits in their own juices and serve with 
cream and sugar. 


A breakfast of SHREDDED Wueart Biscuit with hot or cold 
milk or cream will supply the energy for a whole day’s 
work. ‘TriscuiT is the same as the Biscuit except that it 
is compressed into a wafer and is used as a Toast for any 
meal, instead of white flour bread. At all grocers. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niacara Fatts, N. Y. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you,] want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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“Barbary Sheep” 


is the title of a new story by Mr. 


Robert Hichens | 


Since the publication of “The 

Garden of Allah’’—now in its four- 

teenth edition— Mr. Hichens has 

been flooded with requests from 

almost every quarter of the world 

to do for other localities what he 

did for the African desert in that 

story, but he still lingers upon the 

southern shores of the Mediterra- 

nean, yielding again to the mystical 

charm of that alluring atmosphere. |) Sar ens Ge es” “Pee 
Since it became known that Mr. Garden of Allah,” “The Call of the 
Hichens was at work upon another en se ee 

book dealing with the same wonderful region it is not strange that 
the news should have stimulated intense interest. The new story 
will appear first in 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


Mr. Hichens’ extraordinary gifts of character analysis and delin- 
eation, of imparting vital and harmonious color effects, together with 
his consummate craftsmanship; made “The Garden of Aliah” and 
“The Call of the Blood” nearly perfect works of art. “Barbary 
Sheep” shows the result of his experience in his previous writing. 
The conflict between the senses and the spirit, so sharply defined by 
the curious influence of the desert, and its subtle effects upon usually 
normal people are described with wonderful power. The dramatic 
transformations of which human nature is capable are shown most 
convincingly. 

The story will begin in the July number of Ainslee’s Magazine. 








Price, 15c. a Copy. % © Subscription, $1.80 a Year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want whatI asked for. Good-bye.” 
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TOWERING ABOVE ALL 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Sweeping Clearance Sale of Slightly Rubbed Sets 













ONLY 61 SETS LEFT 


The Last Opportunity to 
Bool at 


Dhtni rn a 


$1.00 Secures the Complete Set 


Ripest Scholarship. Supreme 
Authority. The Final Word 
in Shal ean Critici 


Pr 








Sheet Prices. 














LSP 


The mstant and enormous my oy to our offer of the slightly rubbed sets of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
remaining from our Spring selling, has left us «ith only 61 setson hand. The defects in these are so trivial that 
they could only be detected by the eye of an expert. Here and there an occasional volume is slightly rubbed from 
handling, or a little discolored from exposure in the store window. They look precisely as_a brand new set would 
look after it had been a few weeks upon your shelves. Still the rigid system of our establishment makes it impossi- 
ble to send them out as perfectly new sets: and so, rather than rebind them, we frankly state the facts and offer 
these 6L remaining sets to the first applicants at just the cost of the unbound shee/s. It is a supreme opportunity if 
grasped Instantly. e . 

The Booklovers’ edition of the great Master is the finest in the world. There are 40 dainty volumes ot 
singular beauty (a play to a volume) 5 x 7 inches each in size, making a total of 7,000 pages There are 40 colored 
plates and 400 reproductions of rare old wood-cuts. Each of the first 37 volumes contains a complete play, together 
with critical notes by eminent scholars, an analysis of the various characters, a careful reswmé of each act and 
scene separately, and an extended seres of questions for study topics, the whole crowned by a Topical Index, 
grouping together every phrase, custom or character connected with the plays. Every detail of paper. letterpress 
and binding is marked by luxury and distinction and there is a genuine artistic pleasure in merely Rendling these 
beautiful volumes. : 


YOU CAN NEVER DUPLICATE THIS OPPORTUNITY. SEND COUPON TODAY. 
$1.00 Secures the Entire Set. Complete and Unabridged. 
The Booklovers’ Shakespeare his always been the choice of discriminating people /t zs the final word in 


Shakespearean criticism. The style is so luminous, the arrangement so simple as to charm the average reader, and 
yet the notes are distinguished by such breadth of view and penetrating insight as to delight the most exacting critic. 


Topical Index, in which you can find any desired passage in | Arguments.—These give a concise story of each play in clear 
the plays and poems | and interesting prose 
Critical Comments, which explain the plays and characters Study Methods, which furnish the equivalent of a college 


They are selected from the writings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dow- 


. ; course of Shakespearean study 
den, Furnivall, Goethe and other eminent Shakespearean scholars P 


i. . Lite of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
Glossaries. —A separate one in each volume. with critical essays by Walter Bagehot, Leslie 


Two Sets of Notes. —One for the general reader and a supple- Stephen, Thomas Spencer Baynes, and Richard 
mentary set for the student Grant White. 


SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION. 
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We will send, while they last, a complete set of this magnificent work to any address SIEGEL 
in the United States express prepaid, absolutely FREE for five days’ examination. COOPER CO. 
This does not involve one cent of cost or one particle of obligation. If ‘vou wish to re- York 
tain the books you can then send us $1.00 oad pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per New Yor 





Please send me. on approval, pre- 
said, set of Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
in half leather binding at your spe ial 
price of $23.00 If the set is satis 
factory. 1 will pay $1.00 within five days 
after receipt of books and §2.00 a month 
thereafter for 11 months. If it is not satisfac- 
tory, lam to notify you without delay and hold 
the set subject to your order. ‘Title to the hooks 
to remain in Siegel Cooper Co., until fully paid for. 





mouth If not, return the books to us at our expense. No money need accompany 


the coupon. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW. 
Simply write your name and address on the accompanying coupon, 
mail it to us and we will send you the set at once. The regular price of 
the Booklovers’ Shakespeare sold through agents is $42.00 To 
close out these half leather sets we cut the price unsparingly to$23.00, 
You have immediate possession of the set and pay $1.00 only and 
the balance a little each month. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


J. B. GREENHUT, Pres 6th Ave., 18th te 19th Sts.. NEW YORK 













ADDRESS 
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THE 


=| Metropolitan 


for july 


On Sale June 5th 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3.5.07 WEST 29° STREET NEW YOR 











The Milk Supply of Our Large Cities 


By CARRINGTON PHELPS 


The Growth of the Trolley 


By ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


The Mexican War (continued) 


By Dr. R. M. McELROY, of Princeton University 
The Close of Taylor’s Campaign 
The Battle of Buena Vista 
The Conquest of the Southwest 


Anders Zorn: The Master of Moro 


By FITZROY CARRINGTON 


66 
There She Blows!” Present Day Whaling 
By C. R. PATTERSON 
AMONG OTHER SPLENDID STORIES: 


The Silver Flask By A. E."W. MASON 
Wick’s Waterloo By ARTHUR MORRISON 
Subscription Price, $1.50 per year Single Copy, 15 Cents 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street 


NEW YORK 
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TWO GREAT NOVELS 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


The Mayor’s Wife 


The famous weaver of mysteries 
has here with infinite deftness woven 
one of her most alluring plots. 

The story seems to come toward 
the reader from the page and take 
hold of him. 

The suspense is increased from 
chapter to chapter, and the so- 
lution, awaited with breathless inter- 
est, is not given till the very end. 





Seven Pictures by 
ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


$1.50 postpaid 








By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


The Brass Bowl 


“Among the fiction books for 
the coming summer’s reading 
“The Brass Bowl,” by Louis 
Joseph Vance should hold a high — 
place. ! 

It is one of the best pieces oe, 
of rattling romance that has been ~~ “Si 
put out in many a day.’”— 
New York Sun. 





Six Pictures by ORSON LOWELL x 
$1.50 postpaid ae — - ; "y 


* 








THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, INDIANAPOLIS 
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To Schools and Colleges 





When you ADVERTISE 


In 


NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 





You use a medium that is first 
and excels all other mediums in 
this class of advertising. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


20 cents per line single insertion for less 
than 30 insertions. 30 times consecutively 
or 4 days a week, 15 cents per line. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, NEW YORK 
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Fireside Travel in Foreign Lands 


It is a fact that the United States is the home of more pleasure- 
seeking, and business travelers, in foreign lands, than any other 
country on the globe. And wealth is not the only equipment of these 
travelers, for as a rule they have read and studied about the countries 
they are to visit long before setting out. This sort of reading and 
study is made interesting through the illustrations, colored maps, and 
authentic descriptive matter to be found in the ten large volumes of 


Chambers’s NEW Encyclopaedia 


For those who wish to probe deeper there will be found an excellent sum- 
mary of the physical, political, and commercial features of every country in the 
habitable world, with special reference to our own United States. An evening 
with your family or friends in England, 
France, Holland, Germany, etc., around 
the library table, often affords more real, 








The complete set of 
the New Chambers 
consists of 10 mas- 











intellectual enjoyment than many a heedless 
globe-trotter realizes—and the broadening 
effect of such knowledge lays the best foun- 
dation for lifelong usefulness in the pursuit 
of things that make ‘‘life worth living.’’ 
There are one hundred or more beauti- 
fully colored maps, verified from the latest 
authoritative sources. The maps alone are 
worth more than the price of the entire set. 
Write for our complete pamphlet of 
colored plates, maps, specimen pages, and 
bindings sent FREE. Address your letter to 


5 Washington Square, 








sive volumes, each 
measuring 104 by 
7% inches. The 
set weighs 65 
pounds, and fills 
a two-foot shelf. 
Every line is print- 
ed from new type. 
The half Russia sets 
are hand bound at 
the famous Lippin- 
cott binderies, in 
dark-red leather 
Each set has gold 
leaf lettering on the 
back, with head- 
bands, spring backs, 
and marbled edges. 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopaedia Dept., - 


Philadelphia 
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| GOLF BOATING 








OUTDOOR AMUSEMENTS 
| Hg 


TANS fia ay 







__AREGION DESTINED BY NATURE 
FOR RECREATION AND PLEASURE ~ at 











0.G. STAPLES PROPRIETOR | 
“RIGGS Mid oda WASHINGTON D.C.0.G.STAPLES PROP. 

















Atlantic City, N. J. titra 


~~~ Hotel 
ane 


nee eee NN tel lel The i ae ie AND 
chai fi MOST MODERN 
i Bae —— ~———"". HOTEL ON THE 
COAST. 
Pe.) DIRECTLY ON 
SS OCEAN FRONT 
itll AND BEACH 
ee | PROMENADE. 


Open All 


ne the Year 


New York's Aristocratic Location. Favorite All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity 1000. American and 
European Plan. Rooms with Bath. Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water Baths. Dining Room overlooks 
the ocean. The Finest Salt Water Bathing. Balmy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Popular Past-time. 


Send for Booklet and Rates. 


CHARLES R. MYERS, Owner and Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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AINSLEE’S FOR JULY 


*‘*‘The Magazine That Entertains’’ 








EMEAN another part of these advertising pages will be found a 

4 detailed announcement of a new senal story by Robert 
Hichens which will begin in the July number. 

rN This is, of course, most important, for a new story 

xePeg@ by Mr. Hichens is an event, but it would be unfair to other 

contributors and to the magazine if we failed to emphasize 


the fact that the author of "Barbary Sheep" and "The Garden of Allah" 
will find himself in good company. 


We have taken pains to provide our readers with a novelette 
which has a detective interest of the highest type. ‘‘The Second 
Derringer,” by Henry Gallup Paine, is a mystery which will keep 
every one on the anxious seat up to the end. 

There is, besides, a group of short stories which have as great a 
variety of color and plot and as deep a human interest as any that have 
ever appeared in one: magazine. 


A story of the West of compelling realism is ‘‘7he Spirit of the 
Copper Queen,”’ by Ada Woodruff Anderson. 


Marion Hill will have one of the best of her child interest stories 
that she has ever written, and almost everyone now knows her work. 
‘The Sorrow Borrower”’ is a tale of wonderful pathos. 

Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst will have one of 
their characteristically strong stories in ‘““Mrs. Fanshawe’s Empire Desk.”’ 

The humor of the number will be cared for by Joseph C. Lin- 
coln in ‘‘A Case of Trouble.”’ 

Owen Oliver and Robert E. MacAlarney will continue their 
two series of “‘The Pretenders” and ‘“‘The Chauffeur Crook’ respec- 
tively, and Martha McCulloch Williams, Carolyn Wells and 


Leo Crane will also be contributors. 


A special feature of this number will be an article on “The 
Shadows of Stage Environment,” by Miss Eleanor Robson. 








Price, per copy, 15c. Subscription, $1.80 per Year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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AUTOMOBILES 


are being manufactured by Darracq & Company at Suresnes, France, 
for 1907, which is, by far, more than that of any other foreign 
concern. And this is not because the Darracq is the greatest racing 


car in the world, having won the Vanderbilt Cup Race, the great- 
est automobile race in the world, twice in succession. It is because 
the Darracq is the best touring automobile in the world. It is 
perfectly satisfactory, and it is because of this satisfaction that the 
Darracq Company will be able to make and sell 3500 cars in 1907. 

A gentleman residing in Boston had five of the best known 
cars. He was induced to purchase a Darracg. In a short time he 
ordered another and still another, until at the present time he has 
five Darracqs. We now have his order for two more, making a 
total of seven cars, and he has disposed of the five other cars which 
were considered the best that money could buy. Why? Did he 
purchase the Darracgq Cars because they were cheaper? No indeed. 
He purchased the Darracq because it leads the automobile world, 
and is the fastest and most durable car known, besides being the 
most comfortable car built. If you want to know who this man 
is, write us, and he will write you in his own way why he pur- 
chased seven Darracq Cars. 


DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1989 Broadway, New York, “c7Uu Sto 
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No one disputes the fact that Michelin Tires are the standard tires of the world. 
They cost very little more, and in the end they always prove to be a greal deal 
more economical. 


In 1907 International Races both in France and America Michelin Tires will be used by 


Panhard & Levassor Renault Fréres Clement-Bayard 
DeDietrich F.1.A.T. Darracqg Itala 


Handled Exclusively in E. Lamberjack & Company, Inc. 31 fe Che oo 


America by 


Sole American Representatives of Michelin et Cie., Clerm 


Michelin Tire Distributors are: For New England, including Connecticut—Leon Rubay, 226 Columbus Ave., Boston; 

1697 Broadway, New York City. For New Jersey—Michelin Tire Agency, J. S. Griffin, Mgr., 68 Halsey St., Newark, | For Phil 

adelphia and Eastern Pennsylvania—Michelin Tire Agency, J. L. Keir, Mgr., 310 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. For Pittsburg and 

Sag 5 5 usenie Micncto Tet ency, be iy e. a Amal ive em jv, ae mtg! ee 
ew Yor ureka pply Co., J. . Henry, Mer., roadway, alo. or Chicago an entra esi ranco- 

Auto and Supply Co., 1404 Michigan Ave., Chicago. For Brooklyn and Long Island—Long I|sland Auto Supply Co., 1249 Bed- 

ford Ave.. Brooklyn. For Washington, D. C.—J. S. Weise, 1330 New York Avenue 

















IF YOU EARN LESS 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


by teaching you how to write catchy, 
advertising 


intelligent 
My system of instruction by Mai/ 


is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 


and 1 am anxious tu send my Prospectus, to 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile prou’ 
ever given in the history of correspondence in 
Struction, if you are interested 1 will show 
you how tc earn trom §25 to $100 per week 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
484 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 








: /-$300070°10000 
A YEAR INTHE 


REAL ESTATE 
PL URS ES DRE 





We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokeraye, and 

Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3.000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without fesartoriag with your 
present occupation Our Co-operative department will give you more 
choice salatle property to handle than any other institution in the world 


A Thorough bcannees Law Course Free = Each Representative. 
V rite for 62 page book f 
THE cross com P ANY, 655 Reaper Block, Cc bic cago, I! Ml. 
‘The original real estate school. No connection with any other concern of 











LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


We wil) guarantee to teach you by mail to write 
Advertisements. If you want to earn $25 to $100 
@ week write for our beautiful prospectus. Sent free, 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address Either Office: 
Dept. 610, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Dept. 610, 150 Nassau Street, New Y¥ ok 
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you 
CAN 


BE A NURSE 


You may become independent and in a short time be 
1D a position to earn from $15 to $80 per week ina 
pleasant profession |\y our simple home study course, 
requiring small expense and a part of your spare 
time each day. Our sehool is the oldest im America, 
and is affiliated with one ot the largest hospitals ip 
this city Our Medical Staff has entire charge of 






all correspondence and are men of long experience. Our diplomas are reeog- 
harap by leading physicians and a italsinthe U.S. Send today book- 

telling all about nursing ttre. CHICAGO COR, & OoL 
oF. NURSING, 1200—46 y ‘AN BUREN 8T., CHICAGO ILL, 


9 We absolutely guarantee to te 
only thirty days. Youcan tease in 
home, no matter wneve yout live cd t 
as with old —— oyd’s Syllable System is eas 
jeanne sy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
No ruled tinee—n0 po pain arto shading 
on - 


entire English language at your absolute comman 
Th ae secre- 
To 


. Our graduates 
Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 








——— 
SHORT STORIES—1c to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book manuscripts, on 
commission; we criticise and revise them and tel) 


you where to sell them Story-writing and 
Journalism taught by mail Send fo: tree 
bocklet, **Writing for Profit,’’ tells how 





126 National Press Avs’n, ‘Ile Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
$25 TO $35 A WEEK FOR WOMEN 
Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
educative, special employment contract Write for 
free booklet; tells how and gives the pol 
The National Proofreaders’ Ass’ 

126 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 














I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and 
overcrowded, 
cause 
terms 


guarantee success. Only field not 
My instruction is unequaled be- 
practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
Write for large catalogue 
CHAS. J. ST RONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind" 

















BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Learn to draw for newspapers and maga- 
zines. We will teach you by correspondence. 
The oldest and most thorough school in the world. 
Catalog sent free 

SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
Founded by F. Holme, 
“a 10, 90 Wabash 
Avey CHICAGO 
















We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer a valuable prize, 
to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penell Now, and copy this sketch 
on acommon piece of paper, =e send it to us today; and, if in the estimation of 


our Art Directors, it is ev 


cent. as good Lost i. original, we will mail to 


per 
your address, FRE® OF CHARGE. FOR SIX MON 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special information pertaining to 
Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and published for the benefit of those desirous of 


earning iarger salaries, 
money consideration connected with this free offer. 


send it to us today. 


It is a Home Study magazine. There is positively ne 
Copy this picture now and 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 951 Scranton, Pa, 
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Six Best Sellers 


Jrom the list of 


New Columbia Records 











e Vry i Vv 4 
UNA FURTIVA LAGRIMA 
Sung by BONCI* 
The most striking triumph of the greatest 
tenor in the world—the famous love song from 


Donizetti's opera, * L’Elisir d'amore. 
* Disc — Exclusive U. S. rights from Fonotipia Co. 








Sung by ADA JONES 


Vesta Victoria's serio-comic song-hit—fast 
becoming as familiar as her’ Waiting at the 
Church.” 

(Columbia Records, both Dise and Cylinder) 
i 
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LOVE ABIDING 
Sung by GEO. ALEXANDER 


With orchestra accompaniment. A perfect 
classical baritone gem. superbly expre ssing the 
lover's enduring devotion and constancy, 

(Columbia Disc Record) 








IE 
Sung by DAVID BISPHAM 


The glorious old Scottish ballad reproduced 
with a purity of execution and depth of expres- 
sion that have never been surpassec 
(Columbia Records, both Disc and Cylinder) 


DIXIE BLOSSOMS 
Solo. by THOMAS MILLS 


A catchy xylophone solo. with orchestra 
accompaniment—executed with all the bril 
liancy for which this artist is noted 
(Columbia Records, both Disc and Cylinder) 
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FLANAGAN ON A FARM 
Sung by STEVE PORTER 
Steve Porter's brightest. most amusing Irish 


vaudeville monologue. : 
(Columbia Records. both Disc and Cylinder) 





HERE’S the widest possible 

difference between Columbia 

Records and all the others, 
made from ordinary materials and 
by the usual processes. 

You'll never believe the differ- 
ence is half so evident as it really 
is until you go into the nearest 
Columbia store and prove it. 

It’s easy enough to prove—it’s 
unmistakable. You don’t have to 
be a judge of music; you simply 
need to listen. 

Columbia Records reproduce 
perfectly on any machine and 
make it twice as well worth while. 

If you'll only take the trouble to 
go toa Columbia dealer and listen 
to a Columbia Record you will de- 
tect the difference in the sound of 
the first note. Every tone is clear 
and smooth and mellow—yet of 
marvelous resonance and volume. 

Goinand ask to hear one played. 
It’s worth proving if you own a 
talking machine. And if you don’t 
own one, you owe it to yourself to 
get posted on the talking machine 
as the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany has developed it during the 
last few years. The Columbia 
Graphophone is the original talk- 
ing machine. All others came 
later, and no other has caught up. 


Grand Prix Double Grand Prize 
Paris, 1900 St. Louis, 1904 


Grand Prize meee ~=Highest Award 
Milan, 1906 SS Portland, 1905 


Send for the June list of Columbia dise and 
eylinder records! Send for the Graphophone 
Catalogueand get acquainted with the extraor- 
dinary improvements of the last few years. 


To insure reply by return mail. mark your 
postal or letter Dept. 
Columbia Phonograph Co. Gen’! 


Tribune Building, New York 
37 W. 23d St., New York 88 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
26 McAllister St., San Francisc: 


Stores in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 
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“I des’ loves 


my EGG-O-SEE”’ 


All children love EGG-O-SEE, and grown-ups delight in it. 


But, what is of greater importance—-EGG-O-SEE is the best possible 
Summer Food for everybody—from the tots to the grandfather. 

When you lay off your heavy, winter clothing, put aside the heavy winter cereals and 
other hard-to-digest foods. Change to EGG-O-SEE, The Ideal Summer Food. Wholesome, 
Strengthening, Cooling. 





There is more EGG-O-SEE eaten each day than all other similar foods 
combined. This is a mighty strong endorsement of this wonderful food. 











Costs no more than the ordinary kinds, large package, 10c. 


FREE—our “-back to nature” book—tells how to get well and keep 
well by natural means, sent free on application. Write today. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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By Francis Metcalfe 


CHAPTER I. 


HE last good-bys had 
been exchanged, a 
puff of smoke fol- 
lowed by the sharp 
report of the signal- 
gun announced that 
the anchor was 
weighed, and as the 
quartermaster hauled down the blue 
peter the twin screws churned the wa- 
ter of the East River and the graceful 
figurehead of the Farseeker pointed for 
the Narrows. The group of people on 
the yacht landing-stage at Twenty- 
sixth Street, after a farewell waving 
of handkerchiefs, answered by corre- 
sponding flutterings from the yacht’s 
rail and three dips of the ensign at the 
stern, scattered to the waiting car- 
riages; and Mrs. Clevedon cleverly 
managed to install the Reverend Doctor 
Smalley in the spare seat of her small 
victoria, to the disappointment of Mr. 
J. Huntingdon-Smith, who had hoped 
for an offer to “set him down at his 
club.” 

Mrs. Clevedon was an _ executive 
woman, and she had every reason to 
feel satisfied with the results of her last 
maneuvering, which had culminated in 
the sailing of the Farseeker, but, al- 
though her face wore a complacent 











smile, she was conscious that at just 
this moment she preferred the moral 
support of the fashionable divine to the 
more entertaining company of Mr. 
Huntingdon-Smith. Not that the latter 
gentleman was one whose attentions to 
a woman would cause comment, for his 
reputation in this respect was spotless, 
and, in any case, her age and position 
made her secure; but Mrs. Clevedon, 
thorough worldling as she had become, 
did not care to provoke even so much 
as the satirical raising of an eyebrow 
by a chance meeting with any of her in- 
timates while in his company on this 
particular afternoon. The world, for 
her, was comprised in that small portion 
of humanity whose doings are regular- 
ly chronicled in the society columns 
of the daily press, and she knew it so 
thoroughly that she wisely preferred 
not to challenge its criticism too defi- 
antly. The mere presence of Doctor 
Smalley, who had lunched with her on 
the yacht, was a very shield and 
buckler ; and his commonplaces, which, 
like his sermons, were carefully calcu- 
lated not to offend, fell gratefully on her 
ears. 

“The responsibilities of great wealth 
bring some compensations,” said the 
clergyman unctuously, as the footman 
mounted nimbly to the box, after care- 
fully placing the fur robe over their 
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knees. “It must, indeed, be gratifying 
to afford so much pleasure to others 
as Mr. Randolph offers to his guests 
on this cruise in search of winter sun- 
shine.” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Clevedon com- 
placently, “it was really almost provi- 
dential, his invitation to Doris to make 
one of the party. The dear child was 
quite done up with the gaiety of the 
past season, and it was quite impossible 
for me to leave my other responsibili- 
ties to take her away for the rest and 
change which she needed. The sea al- 
ways agrees with her, and I am sure 
that the cruise will quite set her up.” 

Mrs. Clevedon might have added that 
it was a decided relief to herself to be 
rid for a time of her very trying daugh- 
ter, and to feel that she was on a yacht 
with a party which did not include a 
single “ineligible,” and, furthermore, 
that Doris was an excellent sailor, and 
looked her best in the trim severity of 
yachting costumes. The doctor might 
also very justly have observed that none 
of the guests whom Mr. Randolph was 
taking on the Farsecker to balmier skies 
and bluer waters was in the least need 
of material assistance to enable him to 
enjoy such pleasures as the world offers, 
although several of them might have 
benefited by spiritual administrations 
which he was too worldly wise to in- 
trude upon them. 

soth of the occupants of the trim lit- 
tle victoria were adepts in the social 
game whose rules prescribe that of the 
rich and powerful nothing but good 
shall be spoken, and, until the clergy- 
man alighted at the door of another of 
his wealthy parishioners, Mr. Anthony 
Randolph’s virtues and_ unselfishness 
were persistently lauded; although each 
of the speakers knew—and knew also 
that the other knew—that in the selec- 
tion of his party and the itinerary of 
the voyage only the personal wishes and 
desires of Mr. Anthony Randolph had 
been consulted. 

The masks which the rules of this 
same game allow were worn by both of 
them—the doctor, with a very consid- 
erable check in his pocket, the farewell 
donation of Randolph for a new silver 
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communion service, wore one of placid 
contentment which effectually concealed 
the slight twinge which the sight of Mr. 
Huntingdon-Smith climbing alone into 
a hansom caused him; and Mrs. Cleve- 
don had all the outward appearance of 
one who had just accomplished a suc- 
cessful tour-de-force, and did not be- 
tray her fear that, as a result of it, a 
particularly bad quarter of an hour was 
to be passed in the near future. The 
telegram which the butler handed to her 
on her return home announced that this 
unpleasant interview must be faced 
sooner than she expected, and the mask 
of complacency, now that none of her 
world observed her, was replaced by an 
expression which betrayed both fear 
and annoyance as she read it. 

“Mr. Clevedon will return to-night, 
Perkins,” she said, as the man took her 
heavy carriage wrap. “I suppose that 
he will have dined, but you had better 
have something ready for him about 
nine. J am dining out, and you can tell 
him that I shall probably not be in un- 
til late. Order the carriage for a quar- 
ter to eight, and send Marie to me now, 
please.” 

“Yes, mum,” answered Perkins re- 
spectfully, and Mrs. Clevedon went to 
her boudoir, drew a chair before the 
cozy fire, and carefully reread the tele- 
gram before tossing it on the blazing 
logs. 

“How tiresome of Henry; I didn’t 
expect him for another week; but it is 
fortunate that the Farsecker sailed a 
day ahead of time—things can’t be up- 
set by his obstinacy now,” she thought, 
as she watched the yellow paper catch 
at the edges and then whirl, roaring, up 
the chimney in the strong draft. 

The concluding sentence on that pa- 
per had been a peremptory command, a 
very unusual thing in her intercourse 
with her husband, to hold the yachting 
invitation to Doris open until his re- 
turn. Mrs. Clevedon was disturbed, 
and even the contemplation of the visi- 
ble evidence of two former 
two pairs of twin frames on the mantel, 
each pair containing the photograph of 
one of her children, failed to sustain 
her. Her children were all handsome, 


successes, 











and the likeness of her son faced that 
of a particularly unprepossessing look- 
ing girl, while that of her daughter, a 
beautiful girl of twenty, stared at the 
face of a man to which even the art of 
a skilful negative retoucher had failed 
to impart the slightest indication of in- 
telligence. 

Marie found madame very difficult 
as she dressed her hair, and so fidgety 
and impatient that the fastening of the 
many hooks and eyes of her bodice was 
a sore trial to her quick Gallic temper. 
She had heard that monsieur was re- 
turning unexpectedly, and, adding this 
fact to many others which ‘she had ob- 
served in previous years of service with 
married ladies, she fervently thanked 
fortune that she had rejected the ad- 
dresses of Antoine, the hair-dresser, and 
remained in a state of single blessed- 
ness. 

At the Witherington dinner, Mrs. 
Clevedon scarcely touched the tempting 
dishes, although she was a bit of a 
gourmet, and the Witheringtons’ chef 
was a cordon bleu, while her bridge, a 
game which she played so skilfully that 
she was a much desired partner, would 
have been discreditable to a tyro. Lit- 
tle Bobby Warhus, who depended upon 
his winnings to eke out the small in- 
come which the editor of the Gutter- 
snipe allowed him for secretly revealing 
the family skeletons of his friends for 
blackmailing purposes, was elated when 
the cut made them partners for the first 
rubber, but very savage when, as a re- 
sult of careless play, inexcusably rash 
makes of trump and—oh, unpardonable 
sin, a revoke!—minus three hundred 
and twenty was set down against his 
name at the end of it. This, at the 
points played at the Witheringtons’, 
was a very considerable item, and his 
venomous little mind wondered if her 
distraction were due to something for 
which his employer might be willing to 
pay enough to recoup the losses which 
her carelessness had cost him. 

“Mr. Clevedon’s compliments, mum, 
an’ would you be so good as to go to 
him in the library, mum,” said the 


stolid-faced Perkins when she returned 
home, but Mrs. Clevedon, who had dis- 
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agreeable recollections of previous in- 
terviews in that rather austere and 
formal room, told him to request Mr. 
Clevedon to come to her boudoir, in 
which charming apartment she felt the 
moral support against masculine prac- 
ticality which the purely feminine sur- 
roundings supplied. : 

“It’s warmer here, and the library 
chimney smokes,” she said, half-apolo- 
getically, after her husband had im- 
printed a perfunctory salute on the 
round cheek which owed a part, at least, 
of its pinkness to the deft applications 
of Marie. 

“You needn't ask forgiveness for in- 
viting me to your private apartments— 
it’s quite proper—if you will permit me 
to emulate the library chimney,” he re- 
plied, as he drew a cigar from his 
pocket; and Mrs. Clevedon, nodding 
permission, took a cigarette from a sil- 
ver box on the table beside her. 

“T never ask forgiveness,” she an- 
swered, after she had lighted it leisure- 
ly. “Have you not returned rather ear- 
lier than you intended, Henry?” 

“Yes, but not early enough, I fear, 


if what Perkins tells me is true,” he 
said, assuming a _ characteristically 


masculine attitude, which monopolized 
most of the small fireplace and seemed 
out of place in the dainty, feminine at- 
mosphere of the room. ‘From his reply 
when I asked for Doris, I conclude that 
she has already sailed on the Farseeker, 
in spite of my expressed wish to the 
contrary.” 

Clevedon was a handsome, forceful- 


looking man, and the woman who 
looked up at him involuntarily com- 
pared his strong, masculine face, with 


its square, aggressive chin, clear gray 
eyes and firm lips, to the effeminate and 
vapid male countenances she had seen 
about the dinner and bridge-tables that 
evening. 

“Yes, the yacht was ready a day soon- 
er than Mr. Randolph anticipated, so 
they sailed to-day,” she replied. “I 
didn’t receive your telegram until I 
came home from seeing them off, but I 
couldn't have withdrawn my consent on 
such short notice, in any case, Henry.” 

“It’s strange that nothing was said 








to me about this cruise before I left for 
Mexico,” he insinuated; but she was 
apparently so absorbed in blowing 
smoke rings that she failed to notice 
the trace of suspicion in his face and 
voice. 

“Oh, it was all arranged quite sud- 
denly,” she replied indifferently. “Mr. 
Randolph made up his party only ten 
days ago, and your movements were so 
uncertain that I couldn’t communicate 
with you.” 

“Suppose that you tell me all about it 
now, Theresa. Of whom does this party 
consist ?” he asked; and she had an un- 
comfortable feeling that he could have 
recited the names, but preferred to hear 
them from her lips, that he might make 
the comments which she dreaded. 

“Why, Mr. Craig——” 

“Yes, Tony Randolph 
without Dick. Go on!” 

“Mr. Ralph Paxton, Harry de 
Lancey, Reggie Hasbrouck, and Tom 
Witherington.” 

“And the ladies?” asked Clevedon, 
looking squarely at his wife, who 
seemed to discover a sudden and ab- 
sorbing interest in the glowing end of 
her cigarette. 

“Let me see,” she answered slowly. 
“There’s Doris, of course; the Baroness 
Von Kapler, Mrs. Bracey, and Mrs. 
Huntingdon-Smith.” 

“And Jim Smith—you did not men 
tion his name among the male guests, 
I believe, Theresa?” 

“No, Mr. Huntingdon-Smith was de- 
tained at the last moment; he is to join 
them at Nice, I believe.” 

“Yes, he usually is detained when 
Tony Randolph invites his wife on the 
Farseekcr,’ said Clevedon contemptu- 
ously. “Now, see here, Theresa, this is 
not playing the game fair. I was weak 
enough to let you have your way with 
the other kids, Jim and Ethel, but you 
were to let Doris alone.” 

“T am that you can make no 
criticisms of their marriages,” she pro- 
tested, glad to get on a topic where she 
felt she was safe. “If I should do as 
well for Doris and the others, you ought 
to be well satisfied.” 

“T’'ll see that you don’t do anything in 


never stirs 


sure 
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the same line, at any rate,” he said de- 
risively, looking at the photographs on 
the mantel. “I don’t know whether 
you have any regard for posterity, 
Theresa, but I’m blamed if I want to be 
the ancestor of a lot of gorillas and im- 
beciles.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked ir- 
ritably, but Clevedon smiled aggrava- 
tingly as he took one o* cue twin frames 
from the mantel. 

“You have a visible explanation be- 
fore you most of the time,” he said. 
“Here’s Jim, not a genius, I'll admit, 
and not overly strong of will or he 
would never have been dragooned into 
this marriage; but a _ good-looking, 
clean-cut, young chap, and look what 
you have mated him with.” 

“Henry, you are brutal!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Clevedon. ‘Molly Paxton wasn’t 
a beauty, but you know that she is a 
good girl, and the marriage was in 
every way suitable.” 

“Oh, yes; I know that it made a val- 
uable social connection; for the Pax- 
tons have wealth, and all their ances- 
tors came over in the A/ayflower and 
proved their intelligence and superi- 
ority by burning witches and that sort 
of thing; but they worked off a dam- 
aged article on Jimmy, with your con- 
nivance, Theresa.” 

“Henry, you are positively insult- 
ing!” said Mrs. Clevedon icily, as she 
rose from her chair. “You have no 
regard for my feelings nor for your 
children, and I shall bid you good 
night.” 

“Not yet, sweet wife of mine,” he 
said firmly. “You don’t often honor 
me by inviting me here, and we shall 
have a heart-to-heart talk to-night, you 
and I. I plead guilty to one thing; I 
haven’t had sufficient regard for my 
children, or much that is now irretriev- 
able would not have happened; but I 
left that all to you while I was hustling 
to make the dollars to keep this machine 
running.” He glanced about meaningly 
at the luxurious furnishings, the expen- 
sive tapestries and hangings, the wa- 
ter-colors on the walls and the profu- 
sion of costly objets d’art which adorned 
the room. “I have done my part, by 
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working twenty-five hours a day and 
overtime Sundays, and I think you will 
admit that I have done it rather well. I 
don’t object to your spending all I make 
if you derive pleasure from it and it 
contributes to the happiness of our chil- 
dren.” 

“Henry, this continual harping on 
money matters is tiresome,” protested 
Mrs. Clevedon. “J am sure that I am 
not extravagant, and if we are really 
spending everything as we go, as you 
insinuate, you can see the necessity for 
providing for the children’s future by 
suitable marriages.” 

“And are these suitable?” he asked 
scornfully, pointing to the photographs. 
“Jimmy is married to a girl with the 
face of a baboon and the intellect of a 
scullery-imaid, and I expect he'll end 
by murdering her some night to avoid 
seeing her face across the breakfast- 
table. Ethel, I believe, made the catch 
of the season, but she must have car- 
ried her beauty to a poor market.” 

“And you have criticisms of him to 
offer, I suppose,” said Mrs. Clevedon 
defiantly. “I can assure you that Ethel 
was envied by half the girls in New 
York.” 

“Ves, I know; and a dozen match- 
making mothers were ready to scratch 
your eyes out, Theresa,” he said, smi- 
ling grimly. ‘“There’s no use crying 
over spilt milk; Ethel is married to a 
jackass with whom I can’t conceive of 
any woman being happy, even if his sig- 
nature is good for five millions; but 
now, if you please, we will return to 
the case of my little Doris.” 

“Who is a spoilt, unreasonable, and 
disobedient child, thanks to your en- 
couragement,” said Mrs. Clevedon an- 
grily. 

“Which, being translated, means that 
she has inherited what you are pleased 
to call my mulish obstinacy,” he said 
sarcastically, but his face was set and 
stern and his manner very grave when 
he continued. “Theresa, this Mexican 
business is a great thing. If all goes 
well, I shall make out of that reorgan- 
ization in the next six months more 
than I have made in all the rest of my 
life, but I'd give every cent of it to 
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have little Doris off of that yacht and 
safely in this room.” 

“Doris is quite able to take care of 
herself, Henry,” said Mrs, Clevedon 
confidently, but there was a little note 
of apprehension in her voice. “What 
possible harm can come to her on the 
Farseeker?” 

“None, if the girl has as much com- 
mon sense and honesty as I credit her 
with, but do you think that she is in fit 
company for a young girl?” 

“Henry Clevedon, you must think 
that I am a most unnatural mother,” she 
protested. “I can assure you that there 
is not a person in that party who has 
not the entrée to the most exclusive 
houses in New York.” 

Clevedon looked at her for a moment 
and then threw his cigar viciously into 
the fire. 

“Theresa, I am not a blind fool,” he 
exclaimed. “Since we came here from 
San Francisco, ten years ago, I have 
been forced to be away from home most 
of the time to earn the money to keep 
it going, and you have devoted your 
time and energy to acquiring and main- 
taining a social prominence which I 
value not a whit, except in so much as 
you derive pleasure from it. Your soul 
seemed to crave it, and I have no crit- 
icisms to offer; it satisfies you and it 
doesn’t harm me any, but don’t think 
that [ am ignorant of the common talk 
about many of your acquaintances and 
the standards which govern the people 
whom you choose to call your friends. 
According to those standards, it seems 
to be sufficient to retain the entrée if a 
woman’s husband does not object to her 
vagaries, no matter how pronounced 
they may be, but according to mine that 
does not make her a fit companion for 
my daughter Doris.” 

“T am sure that you can’t object to 
any of Mr. Randolph’s party,” ex- 
claimed his wife, and Clevedon laughed. 

“No, not if I accept the standards of 
society, but in this particular case I 
prefer to judge them by my own. We'll 
start with the Baroness Von Kapler,” 
he said ironically. “I never did hold 
with these foreign marriages for our 
American girls, and, perhaps, he was a 
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scallywag and she had all the right on 
her side when she left him. From what 
I have heard of her subsequent career 
I should be suspicious that he may 
have had some cause for complaint; 
but we will give her the benefit of the 
doubt. Poor Jack Bracey I knew, and 
a decenter, squarer chap never wore 
shoe-leather. Isn't it a little remark- 
able that he should have put a bullet 
through his head the day after the big 
strike in the Lone Star lifted all his 
financial worries and made him a very 
rich man?” 

“But every one said that it was an 
accident, Henry,” pleaded Mrs. Cleve- 
don, and he looked at her curiously. 

“No, they didn’t, Theresa,” he an- 
swered. “The coroner’s jury brought 
in that verdict, but I knew Jack Bracey. 
A man who has packed a revolver on 
his hip for ten years in a mining-camp 
doesn’t have that sort of an accident. 
Just after he has attained what he has 
been working half his life for and has 
everything to live for, his pistol doesn’t 
go off with its muzzle in his mouth and 
blow the top of his head off unless 
there is a woman in the case. But why 
argue? You know and I know, and we 
both know that Mrs. Jack was not half 
so cut up about his death as she was by 
the marriage of Tom Wellaby to an- 
other woman a month later, but that 
the inheritance of the Lone Star has 
provided consolation for both.” 

“But, Henry, this is never even 
breathed, and Mrs. Bracey knows every 
one and goes everywhere!” 

“Yes, even on the Farseeker with 
Doris, damn her!” exclaimed Clevedon 
bitterly. “But we will pass those two, 
Theresa; we will allow that the worst 
that can be said against them is ‘Not 
proven’; but Jim Smith’s wife is rather 
more than I can stand for, and, by God, 
I sha’n’t!” 

“Henry, your violence is tiresome,” 
said Mrs. Clevedon wearily. “I don't 
see why you should take such an abso- 
lutely ridiculous position. Really, we 
can’t set ourselves up as censors of the 
morals of society. Mrs. Huntingdon- 


Smith is received everywhere, invita- 
tions for her entertainments are more 





coveted than for those of any other 
woman in town, and you know that her 
husband is devoted to her. There is 
never a word said against her.” 

“No, and I am not the man to throw 
mud at her, or any other woman gra- 
tuitously; all that I ask is that you do 
not choose her as a companion for my 
daughter Doris,” he replied firmly. “I 
am not setting myself up as a censor, or 
I should begin by pruning your visiting- 
list to the roots, but I draw the line at 
that sort of association for a young 
girl. You talk about her entertainments 
—well, | am a business man, not a so- 
ciety leader, but I know something 
about what it costs to keep up an es- 
tablishment like this, and I understand 
that hers is twice as extensive and elab- 
orate. Wasn't it Jim Smith's wife who 
gave that remarkable dinner, where 
each woman present received a Persian 
kitten with a jeweled collar as a favor?” 

“Yes, and it was really a remarkable 
entertainment, Flenry, and quite the 
most talked of thing last season,” an- 
swered Mrs. Clevedon, evincing, for the 
first time, any enthusiasm in the inter- 
view; for she had been one of the fa- 
vored guests at that entertainment, 
which was reported at great length in 
the daily press. “The Tziganes played 
in the conservatory during dinner, and 
Calvé and the De Reszkes sang after- 
ward.” 

“IT had forgotten the details, but I re- 
member that considerable ingenuity was 
displayed in spending money,” said 
Clevedon dryly. “Now, see here, The- 
resa; I know all about Jim Smith, and | 
could guess within a thousand dollars 
of his financial resources. Perhaps a 
year’s legitimate income would pay for 
those cats, but he never saw money 
enough to buy the collars. That is but 
a small part of their expenditure, but 
there is no use in going into disagree- 
able details. If Jim Smith can stand 
it I have no right to object—-I believe 
that expresses the social code—but 
when it comes to my daughter going 
off for a long cruise with her as the 
guest of the man who- é 

“Henry!” interrupted Mrs. Clevedon. 

He shrugged his shoulders and 














laughed. “All right, Theresa; we'll call 
spades implements of agriculture, to 
spare your delicate sensibilities. I re- 
member in the old California days that 
you hadn’t overmuch sympathy for 
Kate Blackford when her husband 
drilled a hole through Thornton over a 
matter of a pair of diamond earrings 
which she couldn’t account for, but I 
suppose there is a difference in the New 
York climate which makes men con- 
veniently blind. We will now get right 
down to hard-pan about this cruise; 
how long is it to last ?” 

“About three months, I believe,’ she 
replied nervously. “They are taking the 
southern course to Gibraltar, after 
cruising in the West Indies, and then 
along the Riviera and through the Gre- 
cian Isles.” 

“Very well; I suppose that I can get 
the exact itinerary from Randolph’s of- 
fice and catch them by cable before they 
get to where burning Sappho loved and 
sang,” said Clevedon grimly. 

His wife looked at him in apprehen- 
sion. “Surely, Henry, you are not go- 
ing to do anything rash,” she pleaded. 
“Doris will take no harm, but if you 
cable her to return it will set every- 
body to talking and cause endless com- 





ment.” 
“Don’t let it worry you, Theresa,” 
answered Clevedon cynically. “You 


know that there was a tacit understand- 
ing between us that you were to run 
the social end of the game; and I am 
free to say that I have derived consid- 
erable amusement, if not unlimited sat- 
isfaction, in watching your triumphal 
progress. But it was also understood 
that Doris was not to be forced into— 
well, an advantageous marriage. I did 
not consider it necessary to stipulate 
that she should not be placed in a com- 
promising position. You haven’t played 
quite fair, my dear, so I think I shall 
just straighten things out in my own 
way. It is imperative that I communi- 
cate with Tony Randolph on a matter 
of business; we have asked his help in 
this Mexican reorganization.” 
“Things seems to be quite allowable 
in this tiresome business of yours which 
are terribly wicked in social life,” said 
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Mrs. Clevedon a little spitefully, as she 
rose from her chair. ‘Really, if there 
were any foundation for the insinua- 
tions which you made a few minutes 
ago I cannot see why he should be a 
more desirable acquaintance than Mrs. 
Huntingdon-Smith.” 

“Theresa, I flatter myself that there 
is as much difference between Jim 
Smith and myself as there is between 
you and Molly Smith,” answered Cleve- 
don, wilfully ignoring the hyphenated 
connection of names. “Tony Randolph 
takes the liberties which an older social 
code than the conventions of modern 
society allows to a man; he is a bache- 
lor and accountable to no one but him- 
self. He is selfish, yes—most men are; 
but he wouldn’t hurt a hair of Doris’ 
head. It isn't the influence of any 
man on board that yacht that I am 
afraid of—they are‘not a brilliant nor a 
particularly clean-lived lot, but they 
know the rules of the game. One bad 
woman does more harm to the other 
members of her sex than a hundred bad 
men; her influence is insidious, and her 
victims are not on their guard against 
her. I can have business relations with 
Tony Randolph without sacrificing my 
self-respect—he isn’t contributing to my 
household expenses—but I object to my 
daughter being a guest on his yacht 
with his—well, with Mrs. Jim Smith.” 

“But, my dear Henry, she is on his 
yacht, and it’s in blue water by this 
time,’ said Mrs. Clevedon practically. 
“If there is any harm in it—which I 
don’t for a moment admit—it is already 
accomplished, and I cannot see that pre- 
cipitate action on your part will make 
things any better.” 

“No, Theresa; you won’t see, you 
mean. You have been playing the so- 
cial game, my dear, where a great many 
things seem to be left unsaid. I have 
been educated in the business world 
where we speak out plainly, and the 
man who succeeds must have a clean 
record. Nothing was ever gained by 
temporizing with a _ rotten business 
proposition—the only safety is in clean- 
ing it right out from the bottom to the 
top. You have ten years the advan- 
tage of me in experience of the social 
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game, my dear, but I learn rapidly. I 
declare myself in on it, from this time 
on, and we shall play partners when we 
can, but in the matter of little Doris I 
shall play a lone hand. Randolph’s as- 
sistance to us in this business deal 
would have been valuable, but it is not 
indispensable, and I'll not run the slight- 
est risk of having my name put on the 
list which Jim Smith's adorns.” 

Mrs. Clevedon was very thoughtful 
that night when Marie brushed her hair. 
Her ten years of social advancement 
had not been over a path without ob- 
stacles, and she realized that some of 
them had comé from within herself. 
Many of the standards which she had 
brought with her from the simpler so- 
cial life of the West had changed—she 
would not admit, even to herself, that 
they had been lowered—and the plain 
speaking of her husband had recalled 
them to her mind. His reference to the 
possible hereditary results of the mar- 
riages of her children, which had been 
her two great social triumphs, alarmed 
her. He had appealed to her maternal 
instinct, and, in spite of the fact that 
she and her daughter Doris were not 
sympathetic, she would have given a 
great deal to know that the girl was 
safely in bed under her own roof and 
not on a yacht in company with women 
whom she at heart mistrusted. 


CHAPTER II. 

The party on the Farsecker broke up 
very early the first night at sea. The 
atmosphere off the Jersey coast in Feb- 
ruary does not tempt one to lounge in a 
deck-chair after nightfall; and the la- 
dies, under plea of fatigue and wish- 
ing to get comfortably settled, retired 
soon after dinner to their respective 
cabins. Four of the male guests ad- 
journed to the deck-house for bridge, 
and their host, Anthony Randolph, sat 
in front of the miniature fireplace in 
the main-deck smoking and lounging- 
room, talking with his inseparable com- 
panion, Dick Craig. Fortune had 
showered favors upon Anthony Ran- 
dolph with a lavish hand, and, in the 
opinion of the world, few of her fa- 
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vorites had better cause to be satisfied 
with her gifts than he. He was the 
last living descendant of a long line of 
cultivated ancestors ; men who had con- 
tributed much of their brains and en- 
ergy to make the republic great, and, at 
the same time, had profited by its 
growing importance and _ prosperity. 
Randolphs had been Cabinet officers, 
governors of States, prominent in the 
army and navy in four wars, and had 
represented their country at every im- 
portant foreign court from the infancy 
to the maturity of the nation ; but while 
they had faithfully, and, in many cases, 
most unselfishly, served their country, 
they had not entirely neglected their 
private interests, and the Randolph for- 
tune had grown steadily with each suc- 
ceeding generation. It was founded 
upon landed property; and while the 
country estates, which had been handed 
down from father to son from the time 
they were purchased from the Indians 
or granted by grateful monarchs in Co- 
lonial days, had long been stationary in 
value, the unearned increment of the 
tremendous advance in values of their 
New York property had made their 
fortune grow with the times. 

The ancestors who accumulated the 
fortune which had been transmitted to 
the present representative had, while al- 
ways marrying in their own class, 
ranged over a wide field in making their 
matrimonial selections ; and in the veins 
of Anthony, direct descendant of Sir 
Walter Randolph who commanded a 
regiment of Royal Horse on Worcester 
Field and came to the new world when 
the fortunes of his king were hopeless- 
ly eclipsed in the old, flowed the blood 
of many countries. That of one of the 
greatest French families came from his 
great-grandmother, an emigrée under 
the Terror; that of a grandee of Spain 
from his maternal great-grandfather, 
who had come to govern Louisiana for 
his Catholic majesty; and a large pro- 
portion from the best families of Hol- 
land, inherited from the sturdy Knick- 
erbockers who had followed and prof- 
ited by the discoveries of Hendrik Hud- 
son. 

And America, that land of wonders, 














had readily assimilated this mixture in 
succeeding generations, blending it skil- 
fully, toning down undesirable charac- 
teristics, strengthening weak traits, and 
using the best of strong ones, until this 
man was the finished product—one not 


to be despised. Physically he was good 
to look at, six feet of vigorous man- 
hood distributed perfectly as to propor- 
tion; broad of shoulder, deep of chest, 
narrow of hips, and straight as an ar- 
row. His head was not large, but it 
was perfectly shaped and set on his 
shoulders like that of the statue of a 
Greek god. Blue eyes under straight 
brows and a high forehead; a straight, 
finely chiseled nose with thin nostrils; a 
sensitive mouth, its beauty of modeling 
half-concealed by a mustache, and a 
fairly prominent, rounded chin, gave 
him the unmistakable stamp of sang 
azure, and made him a man to be sin- 
gled out in any gathering 

Fortune, as if never tiring of bestow- 
ing favors on him, had given him a 
good mind; the quickness of his French 
ancestress, the subtlety of Spain, and the 
sturdy common sense of England and 
Holland were mingled curiously in his 
mental equipment, and if the malignant 
fairy who always has a finger in the 
pie to prevent perfection had not treach- 
erously withheld energy, Anthony Ran- 
dolph would have surpassed all of his 
talented ancestors in intellectual 
achievement. Lacking that one gift, he 
had reached the age of thirty-five with- 
out accomplishing anything to distin- 
guish him from hundreds of other cul- 
tivated men who devote their time ex- 
clusively to their own amusement; he 
was well-informed, knowing the things 
he cared for au fond, and with a super- 
ficial knowledge of others—including 
much of evil—which did not particular- 
ly appeal to him. 

“Big party, this cruise, Tony,” said 
his companion, as the steward placed a 
glass of whisky-and-soda in the arm- 
rack of his chair, the tall tumbler bear- 
ing the New York Yacht ‘Club pennant 
and Randolph’s private signal in gaily 
colored enamel. “Hope itll be a 
smooth passage, inside and out.” 

“T hope so, Dick; we shall have to 
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take the weather as we find it, but I 
think we made a pretty careful selec- 
tion for the passenger-list,” answered 
Randolph, looking questioningly from 
the fire to his companion’s face. 

Dick Craig—no one ever remembered 
that he had been christened “Richard,” 
except in formal, written communica- 
tions—was fifteen years older than An- 
thony Randolph, but the difference in 
their ages had never prevented a firm 
friendship between them. He had been 
one of the boy’s guardians during the 
six orphaned years of his minority, and 
had voluntarily acted as bear leader to 
the heir of the Randolph name and for- 
tune during the first years of his early 
manhood. He was a bachelor, a cousin 
of Randolph’s mother ; without occupa- 
tion, independent of fortune, and a stu- 
dent of hnman nature by choice and op- 
portunity. He was not a handsome 
man, but his prematurely gray hair, 
large, good-natured mouth, and kindly, 
twinkling, blue eyes and ruddy skin 
gave him an attractive and benevolent 
expression which invited strange con- 
fidences from all ages and both sexes; 
confidences which he never betrayed, 
but which gave him, in the course of 
years, a very complete insight into the 
methods of human thought. 

“Dick has a complete knowledge of 
all evil, and practises nothing but good,” 
a very charming, worldly lady had once 
said of him, and this fairly expressed 
the man’s character. He was lenient 
in his judgments, tolerant of things in 
others which he would have regarded 
with abhorrence in himself, and one of 
those rare characters who, in spite of 
his worldly wisdom which taught him 
to suspect the worst, always looked for 
the best in his fellow men. 

“Always apt to be squally with so 
many petticoats, Tony,” he said oracu- 
larly, after sipping his drink. “Not a 
touchy lot on board now, though; ‘live 
and let live’ kind. Know all about ’em 
except the little girl; how did she hap- 
pen?” 

“T give it up, Dick; I'll be hanged if 
I know myself,” said Randolph, smiling 
a little ruefully. “I don’t suppose that 
I should have asked her with—well, 
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under the circumstances, I don’t quite 
know how it all happened; that tabby 
mother of hers jumped at an invitation 
which I gave only half-seriously, and 
without really meaning it, and—here 
she is!” 

The doubt which he expressed as to 
the propriety of the invitation was sig- 
nificant to Craig. He knew Randolph 
as he knew his pocket, and the fact that 
it was a doubt, and not a positive con- 
viction, strengthened the belief in his 


friend’s innocence of certain charges 
which the world brought against 
him. 


“Clever woman, Mrs. Clevedon,” he 
‘said. “Clevedon’s a good chap, big 
business head, but she’s the schemer. 
Landed two good things already—won- 
der if she’s anglin’ for you, Tony?” 

“Dick, how many times have you 
asked that question?’ said Randolph, 
laughing. “Every woman with a 
daughter anywhere from the cradle up 
who speaks civilly to me always incurs 
your suspicion.” 

“How many times have I been 
wrong, Tony? Outsiders see most of 
the game, and I’ve seen everythin’ from 
schoolroom simplicity to precocious 
worldliness used to bait matrimonial 
hooks for you.” 

“Or for my money,” replied Ran- 
dolph, smiling, but the smile was not 
pleasant to look at. “I never took much 
interest in that form of temptation, but 
I wonder if there is any one in the 
world who can’t be bought. If you 
want to make a thorough cynic of a 
man give him more money than he 
knows what to do with, and then let hii 
see his fellow men crawl. Dick, do you 
know why I like to have the kind of a 
party I invited for this cruise about 
me ?” 

“T can guess the reason for the selec- 
tion of one or two of ’em,” answered 
Craig, with a knowing grin. 

Randolph made a gesture of impa- 
tience. “Stow that, Dick, old chap!” he 
exclaimed. “Of course, I’m not look- 
ing for boredom; and there’s no esca- 
ping it on a yacht if the crowd is not 
congenial; but I mean that I haven’t 
been holding out the helping-hand and 


I tried to 
suit myself; but not in the hedges and 
by-ways. Pretty much any one of these 
chaps could stand being host without 
hurting himself.” 

“And the women?” asked Craig. 


playing the Good Samaritan. 


Randolph laughed. “Leave them out 
of it, Dick; but they are all right, too, 
for that matter. This is what I mean 
—you have seen it yourself, I suppose. 
Through no exertion or ability of my 
own, I’m so infernally rich that I’m a 
prominent mark, and I can’t have a de- 
cent, quiet time unless I am alone or 
surrounded by people who have so 
much that they won’t take the trouble 
to get more out of me. I have had 
house-parties of men whom I thought 
would be charming—and they would 
have been under ordinary circumstances 
—men who were naturally self-respect- 
ing, self-reliant citizens ; but I,or, rather, 
my wealth, perverted them into schem- 
ers. Men, who never made more than 
a living and were quite content, when 
they became hypnotized by the thought 
of the Randolph money, evolved 
schemes by which it would be increased 
by millions—after I should put in thou- 
sands, and pay them large salaries to 
demonstrate these schemes. If they 
were not openly working for their own 
advancement they were always trying 
to pull my leg for some pet hobby, by 
which they would have incidentally 
profited. By Jove! the last lot I had 
down at the plantation, thinking it 
would be a decent thing to rescue ’em 
from a month of the early Northern 
spring, kept me dodging through the 
woods to escape bankruptcy for the last 
two weeks of their stay.” 

Craig looked at him curiously, and in 
his heart he felt a great sympathy and 
pity for this favored of fortune, whom 
most men envied. He had watched him 
closely for twenty years; from the time 
he had gone to the great preparatory 
school, a light-hearted, mischief-loving, 
normal boy, until he had reached his 
full maturity. The scrapes he had 
fallen into as a boy had been condoned 
and made light of from his very lov- 
ableness, even as his transgressions of 
manhood were overlooked or winked at 











because of his fortune and influence. 
His position was a peculiar one; anal- 
agous in its relations to society to that 
of a great English noble under the 
Georges; but the latter was one of a 
class with well-recognized privileges 
and immunities, while Anthony Ran- 
dolph’s position was unique in a land 
where it is commonly but three genera- 
tions “from shirt-sleeves to shirt- 
sleeves” ; and in its development he had 
come to be a law unto himself. 

Craig had anxiously watched his 
progress year by year; the clever mind 
working out its own solutions of things 
at the great university where rules were 
relaxed to make life easy for the scion 
of the family which had for genera- 
tions contributed liberally to its endow- 
ment, and whose last representative 
might reasonably be expected to con- 
tinue, or increase, that liberality. That 
-very leniency, the blindness to wanton 
and flagrant infractions of the college 
discipline, had been the first influence 
in developing that contempt for the 
world’s opinion and its unwritten laws, 
which had become one of Randolph's 
prominent characteristics. 

Then had followed two years of 
travel, in which they made a tour of the 
world together in the original Far- 
seeker, a marvel of marine luxury in its 
day. In long evenings under the deck 
awnings on tropic seas Craig had im- 
parted much of worldly knowledge to 
the younger man; not pedantically nor 
warningly, but as a tactful, older man 
may tell of what his experience has 
taught him to a younger; and coming 
from Craig its cynicism was mellowed 
and softened by the milk of human 
kindness. He knew that Randolph 
needed no restraining hand to keep him 
from the grosser forms of debauchery 
and dissipation; he had an instinctive 
repulsion to that sort of thing, inherited 
from a long line of ancestors, whose 
private lives had not been spotless, but 
who had sinned like gentlemen. 

In the observance of the formal so- 
cial amenities Randolph was scrupulous, 
but the larger conventions he did not 
recognize, for experience had taught 
him that he could disregard them with 
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impunity ; and Craig had watched with 
anxiety the young man’s choice of femi- 
nine companionship, realizing how 
greatly it would influence him for good 
or evil. For Randolph young girls did 
not exist ; they only came into his range 
of vision as young matrons, and, in the 
beginning, his preference for women 
who were not matrimonial possibilities 
had arisen from sheer indolence. They 
were easier to talk to, there was no 
forbidden conversational ground, and if 
—as sometimes happened in his experi- 
ence—they were bent on plunder, they, 
at least, did not threaten to permanently 
curtail his personal liberty. 

He laughed at Craig’s remarks about 
maternal match-makers, but he was not 
in the least ignorant that he was a 
much-desired matrimonial prize, and 
the object of a constant and unremitting 
still hunt. And Craig feared for him; 
feared that the baser side of human na- 
ture, which was so constantly exposed 
to him without the counteracting and— 
after all is said—predominating ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light” which he would have 
known in a simpler life, might harden 
him, destroy the natural trustfulness 
and lovableness of his disposition, and 
develop him into a cynical, suspicious, 
prematurely old man. Latterly this 
fear had been very prominent in Craig’s 
thoughts, and it was that which 
prompted his next remark. 

“Gettin’ hipped, aren’t you, Tony?” 
he asked quietly, and Randolph’s an- 
swer, even if it revealed selfishness and 
a rather low moral standard, comforted 
him. 

“T hope not, but I was afraid of it, 
and that’s why I wanted this long cruise 
under the right conditions, Dick,” he 
said. “I invited those chaps—they’re 
a good lot, and won't bore us—because 
not a blame one of them wants to get 
anything out of me. This girl whom, 
if your guess is correct, that confounded 
old tabby has set on me, spoils the 
whole thing, and I wish that her mother 
had had sense or decency enough to 
keep her off the boat.” 

“So do I, Tony,” said Dick heartily, 
and then added, perhaps irrelevantly: 
“Good sort of a chap, Henry Clevedon.” 
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Randolph looked at him suspiciously, 
for Dick never offered unsolicited ad- 
vice nor interfered by word or look in 
his affairs. 

“What are we going to do about it, 
Dick?” he asked. “Confound it, you 
put this idea into my head, and now 
you must help me out!” 

“Wait!” answered Craig tersely. 

Randolph made a gesture of impa- 
tience. “I wonder how many times that 
has been your advice to me?” he said 
irritably. 

Craig’s lips parted in a good-natured 
smile. “Usually the best thing to do, 
Tony,” he said carelessly. “I can’t give 
you advice, too late for that; you 
should have asked for it before givin’ 
the invitation. Do you want my opin- 
ion ?” 

“Well?” said Randolph, looking at 
him expectantly. 

“Party’s too big, or too small, by one, 
Tony,” he said, chuckling. ‘Ought to 
exclude Miss Clevedon—or include Jim 
Smith.” 

“Damn Jim Smith!” exclaimed Ran- 
dolph savagely. 

And as they went on deck to join the 
bridge-players Dick Craig echoed the 
wish, with a mental reservation that he 
hoped the object of their condemnation 
might be spared until Tony Randolph 
made a safe matrimonial harbor. 

Randolph was surprised when he 
looked down from the bridge early the 
following. morning to see Doris Cleve- 
don making her way along the wet 
deck, as trim and nautical a looking fig- 
ure as the natty sailing-master with 
whom he had been chatting. Feminine 
guests on the Farseeker were wont to 
keep their cabins until far into the fore- 
noon when at sea, and he knew that 
the others would be in the hands of their 
maids for another two hours, at least, 
and then not risk the undoing of their 
expert manipulations by exposure to 
the wind and dampness of the deck. 
But the girl coming toward him, her 
cheeks red and glistening from the salt 
spray which dashed over the rail in 
spite of the comparatively high free- 
board of the yacht, paid little attention 
to either. That color did not fear salt 
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water, and the waves in the chestnut 
hair, having been placed there by na- 
ture, and not by the ondulating irons, 
defied the wraiths of fog and mist to 
straighten them out. 

“T am afraid that I am violating all 
the canons of yachting by appearing so 
early,” she said, as he came down the 
bridge-ladder and joined her. “I be- 
lieve your steward thinks that I am 
hardly respectable. It gave him an aw- 
ful shock when he met me in the pas- 
sage and saw that I was actually com- 
ing on deck.” 


sé 





He has survived worse shocks than 
that, Miss Clevedon,” answered Ran- 
dolph reassuringly. 

The girl looked up at him and 
laughed. “Yes, if he is still alive,” she 
said. “That wasn’t a circumstance to 
his consternation at my unladylike ap- 
petite.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
have already breakfasted? It’s only 
just gone eight bells!” 

“Ask Collins,” she said, laughing. “I 
overheard him inquiring of my maid if 
[ preferred tea or coffee with my toast, 
and I called him in and told him what 
[ really did want. I am sure that he 
doesn’t think I am quite ladylike—dad 
always says that I shouldn't have been 
a girl.” 

There was something very boyish 
about her appearance as she stood with 
her shoulders against the deck-house, 
her small hands in dogskin gloves 
grasping the mahogany rail on either 
side to steady herself, her feet daintily 
shod in tan shoes with rubber soles, and 
not a loose bit of ribbon or a stray 
lock of hair fluttering in the breeze. 
The loose-fitting jacket of pilot cloth 
concealed the feminine roundness of her 
figure, and the extra fulness of her skirt 
was gathered closely behind her, to pre- 
vent its flapping in the fresh breeze. 

“T am very glad that you were,” said 
Randolph gallantly. ‘I shall have the 
unusual pleasure of feminine company 
at breakfast this morning. Shall we 
have it served in the deck-house ?” 

“T have had mine already, but order 
plenty, and I will pretend to watch you, 











and peck just a little when Collins isn’t 


looking,” she answered, laughing, and 
Randolph noticed that the teeth dis- 
closed by the parting of her red lips 
were very white and regular. “Is it 
really quite proper for me to be up so 
early, Mr. Randolph? I simply could 
not remain in a stuffy stateroom with 
all of this glorious fresh air going to 
waste.” : 

“ll warn you if you violate the pro- 
prieties, Miss Clevedon,” he answered, 
but the laugh which accompanied his 
promise was suddenly checked as Dick 
Craig’s remark came back to him. 

Doris looked at him quickly. ‘Please 
do, Mr. Randolph,” she said seriously. 
“You know this is my first ‘really truly’ 
yachting cruise, and I feel awfully ig- 
norant and helpless.” 

Collins, with imperturbable face, al- 
though this was, in his experience on 
the Farsecker, quite an unusual pro- 
ceeding, was laying the cloth on the, 
card-table. 

Randolph picked up a_ score-card 
which had been inadvertently left on 
one of the chairs. “Do you play bridge, 
Miss Clevedon?” he asked, and she 
shook her head. “Then you can never 
be the complete yachtswoman until you 
learn,” he continued, smiling. “All of 
this, the sailors on deck, the officers on 
the bridge, the engineers, the stokers 
in the fire-hold, and the odd dozens of 
stewards, laundrymen, cooks, and la- 
maids that go to make up the 
ship’s company, are provided simply for 
bridge-players. The real object in go- 
ing off on a yacht isn’t to enjoy the 
sea and the deck; it’s to sit around a 
table like this, and see how many points 
you can make in the twenty-four 
hours.” 

‘Are you such an inveterate player, 
then?” she asked anxiously, but he gave 
an energetic and reassuring shake of his 
head. 

“That is not the adjective usually em- 
ployed by my unfortunate partners,” he 
said, smiling. “In fact, I have had them 
insinuate that I don’t play at all—and I 
am quite sure that I don’t want to. It 
has destroyed most of the wholesome 
amusement of yachting, until it is really 


dies’ 
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almost bad form to be seen on deck. I 
am afraid that yours is a hopeless case.” 
“If it is bridge or get off, I shall try 
swimming, Mr. Randolph,” she said, 
laughing. “I am reserving cards until 
I am an old, old woman. Now tell me, 
just in case I should get over, or 
around, or under, bridge, what else is 
there that [ must and must not do?” 

Randolph looked at her seriously for 
a moment. She seemed to fit into the 
clean, wholesome surroundings of the 
morning at sea so perfectly that he re- 
gretted the change which he knew the 
evening would bring to that luxurious 
deck-house; the air laden with smoke 
from the lips of both masculine and 
feminine card-players, the close atten- 
tion to and absorption in the game 
which destroyed all connected and ra- 
tional conversation, and gave rise to 
such endless and profitless discussion 
that all topics aside from it were barred. 
He could not imagine this fresh-faced, 
clear-skinned, bright-eyed, boyish-look- 
ing young woman in that setting; and 
he realized that it would be distasteful 
to him to see her there; but yet he did 
not repeat to himself the wish he had 
uttered the night before—he certainly 
did not wish her off the boat. 

“T’ll tell you what to do, Miss Cleve- 
don,” he said seriously. “Disregard 
the modern yachting conventions ;. get 
up early and breakfast here with me 
mornings, and get your beauty sleep at 
night. Help me to get a little rational, 
wholesome pleasure out of this cruise; 
and if you ever feel doubtful about any- 
thing—I mean anything really serious 
-—consult Dick Craig.” 

‘here was a note of warning in. his 
voice, but she did not take his advice 
seriously, and laughingly protested that 
he was trying to shift his responsibility. 

“T am afraid that [ am a nuisance to 
every one but dad,” she continued. “I 
am sure that mama was glad to be rid 
of me; and now, ten minutes after you 
have volunteered to be my guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend, you resign and 
pass me on to poor Mr. Craig.” 

“Who’s that takin’ my name in vain 
so early in the mornin’?” asked Craig, 
who turned in the doorway to throw 
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away his cigar when he saw that Doris 
was there. 

But she stopped him with a quick ex- 
clamation. “Oh, please smoke, Mr. 
Craig!” she said. “Just because I am 
unfortunate enough to be a girl! I 
couldn’t stay below until it’s decent for 
my sex to appear on deck, but you will 
condemn me to it after this if you make 
me feel that my presence curtails the 
privileges of yours.” 

Craig sat down and looked from one 
to the other with a twinkle of amuse- 
ment in his blue eyes. 

“It'll be squally—inside,” he said to 
himself, as the fearless manner and 
frank camaraderie of the girl revealed 
itself. “The baroness and Kate 
Bracey won't try poachin’, but——”’ 

“T have been telling Miss Clevedon 
that you are the only simon-pure article 
in the way of a chaperon on board, 
Dick,” said Randolph, darting a quick 
glance at him. “The women are too 
busy at night with the cards, and too 
sleepy in the morning, to be depended 
upon. Miss Clevedon’s education has 
been neglected; she isn’t a card-play- 
er, and I don’t quite know how we 
shall entertain such an anomaly.” 

“You have made a very fair start, 
Mr. Randolph,’ said Doris. “Just 
think, Mr. Craig, I have a standing in- 
vitation to breakfast here every morn- 
ing.” 

“Squalls? Good Lord, hurricanes!” 
thought Craig, and he grinned at Ran- 
dolph. 

“You'll be makin’ early breakfasts 
popular,” he said aloud, smiling at her, 
but Randolph looked at him suspicious- 
ly, and regretted the girl’s frank speech. 

“IT hope so—enough to make you 
join in them,” she answered gracious- 
ly, and Randolph realized that he re- 
gretted this remark still more. 

“Enough for chaperonin’ purposes, 
Miss Clevedon,” said Craig, chuckling. 
“Glass goin’ down, Tony ?” 

“No, steady as a rock,” answered 
Randolph, with a little trace of annoy- 
ance in his voice, for he understood the 
subtle meaning of the older man’s 
question, which was lost on the girl. 
“Oh, Mr. Randolph, will you tell me 





she broke in 
“This is really the first time I 


about the nautical things ?” 
eagerly. 
have been at sea. Crossing in the big 
liners is just like stopping at a wobbly 
Waldorf, but we seem so near to the 
water here; as if we were really on it 
for the pleasure of it—not just to get 
somewhere.” 

“Better start with the weather-signs, 
Tony,” said Craig. “Let’s*divide; you 
teach Miss Clevedon sea-lore, and [ll 
instruct her in yachtin’ complications 
arisin’ in the interior.” 

Randolph shot a warning glance at 
him, but just then one of the stewards 
told him that the sailing-master wished 
to speak to him, and he went to the 
bridge, leaving Doris and Craig alone 
together. 

“Strange thing, yachtin’,” said Craig, 
looking at her approvingly. “Renews 
my youth to see you, Miss Clevedon. 
Women used to really go in for it when 
I was young. You look as they used 
to; as if you’d been rocked in the cradle 
of the deep.” 

“T can’t bear being ‘mussy,’” she an- 
swered, accepting his approval as a 
matter of course. There was little co- 
quetry about Doris, but she was femi- 
nine enough to know when she looked 
well. “You know dad, Mr. Craig; he 
has often spoken to me about you. | 
am his particular chum, you know, and 
mama says that he has tried to defy 
fate and make a boy of me.” 

In the next hour, until their téte-a- 
téte was interrupted by the arrival of 
Randolph’s other men guests, Craig de- 
voted himself to becoming acquainted 
with the girl. He was a good listener, 
and understood the art of sustaining 
another’s conversation by flattering at- 
tention and very occasional remarks, 
and with his knowledge of human na- 
ture and his sympathetic fondness for 
youth he knew her better than she 
knew herself before Reggie Hasbruck 
carried her off for a turn on the deck. 

“Too bad of Theresa Clevedon ; damn 
all schemin’ women!” Craig grumbled, 
as they disappeared. “Can’t under- 
stand Henry’s allowin’ it, though.” 

Craig had long been a keen observer 
of the social game, and Mrs. Clevedon’s 











tactics were as clear as a printed page 
to this old worldling. He had watched 
her successful campaign for social lead- 
ership, the skilful maneuvers by which 
she had accomplished the marriages of 
her son and daughter, and he wondered 
that Doris, even with her father’s com- 
panionship and support, had maintained 
the simplicity and honesty which she 
had revealed to him that morning. It 
was not pretense; Craig had faith 
enough in his own perception to be- 
lieve that mo assumption of ingenuous- 
ness could deceive him. 

“Girl too much for the old woman; 


can’t manage her,” he summed up. 
“Good move, this; propinquity does 
better than naggin’; but—— Good 


Lord, the women!” 


CHAPTER ii. 


Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith assumed no 
air of proprietorship with Randolph, 
which was one reason why he liked her. 
He was a most generous man in money 
matters, lavish in his expenditures even 
for the possessor of such a large for- 
tune, although he was not to be imposed 
upon in purely business relations. No 
successful banker had a truer instinct 
than he to detect the false note in a 
plausible-appearing business proposi- 
tion, or to pick out the weak spots in 
the hundreds of proposed investments 
submitted to him. That his experience 
of the world had made him suspicious 
of his fellow men was not to be won- 
dered at, for he had learned from bitter 
experience; but, in spite of Craig’s 
fears, he was not as cynical as that ex- 
perience would have made a narrower 
man. 

Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith amused him 
in many ways; she was clever, sympa- 
thetic, and never bored him, and, above 
all, supplied the feminine companion- 
ship which is necessary to every normal 
man, without curtailing his liberty. If 
he, in turn, gave her pleasure by en- 
abling her to satisfy many desires which 
adverse fortune had denied her indul- 
gence in, he considered it only a fair 
exchange, and, with his customary in- 
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difference to the world’s opinion, never 
gave a second thought as to what it 
said or believed. Her husband, so far 
as he was concerned, was a negligible 
quantity. Randolph paid many men for 
their services; and in the three years 
he had known this one he came to re- 
gard him as he would one of his serv- 
ants, only he was paid for passivity, 
and the payment was indirect. He 
knew perfectly that his relationship 
with Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith was ac- 
cepted by the world because of his po- 
sition and the unfailing good nature of 
her husband, and he derived a cynical 
amusement from watching the polite 
fiction which society built up for them, 
and which made her a much-sought- 
after guest, a popular afid successful 
hostess, and even, as in this last in- 
stance, an acceptable chaperon for a 
young girl. 

“And Dick thinks that I am getting 
hipped about the degrading power of 
money,” he thought, as he stood on the 
bridge and watched the clear water roll 
in symmetrical waves from either side 
of the Farsecker’s graceful bow. “Mrs. 
Clevedon lets her daughter come with 
me; these other two women jump at the 
chance, and I could have filled every 
spare cabin on the boat with clergy- 
men, and, by Jove, they all believe that 
I am riding rough-shod tHrough the ten 
commandments at that! The more I 
think of ’em, the more respect I have 
for Molly.” And with this cynical re- 
flection he left the bridge and joined 
his guests at luncheon in the saloon. 

Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith was a very 
pleasing person to look at, and to all 
outward appearance quite satisfied with 
herself, as she took her seat at Ran- 
dolph’s right at the luncheon-table. She 
understood her position thoroughly ; she 
knew that so long as he gave her his 
friendship and her husband raised no 
question it was impregnable. She had 
brought to a society jaded and longing 
for new sensations a fertility of re- 
source in devising amusement which 
made a place for her at once; and her 
beauty, her tact, and willingness to 
take endless pains to please, made that 
position secure. Her social career had 














been meteoric since she came to New 
York. The more conservative people 
who, at first, looked askance at her soon 
accepted her; and now that she had 
reached the pinnacle, not to know Mrs, 
Huntingdon-Smith was’ to argue one’s 
self socially unknown. That she en- 
joyed it no one could doubt as she sat 
at luncheon in the main saloon of the 
Farseeker, and cast an appreciative 
glance at the luxurious surroundings, 
the exquisite china, glass, and silver on 
the table,and the eminently well-turned 
out people about it. It was this that 
she loved; there was not a mercenary 
thing about her, but she appreciated to 
the fullest extent luxury and the things 
which money bought. 

Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith was not a 
sensual woman; but she was thorough- 
ly sensuous, and the strongest appeal 
which could be made to her was 
through her love for the refinements of 
life. Beautiful and dainty herself, she 
loved and appreciated beautiful and 
dainty things, and wanted to be sur- 
rounded by them. Randolph’s gener- 
osity had opened up a new world to her, 
and relieved her life of much that was 
sordid and repulsive. She hardly knew 
how it had all come about, for her hus- 
band’s income, which had been of the 
narrowest, seemed to grow rapidly 
after their acquaintance with Randolph 
started; and she had become gradually 
accustomed to easier surroundings and 
increased luxury before she even sus- 
pected that his generosity was at the 
bottom of it. The New York residence 
changed from an unpretentious flat to 
an artistic and charming house in the 
most fashionable part of the city, and 
their financial worries seemed to disap- 
pear, as a result of a successful specu- 
lation in stocks she was told. It was 
not until she was thoroughly accus- 
tomed to her personal maid, her smart 
brougham and victoria, and the other 
things which made her old life of com- 
parative poverty but a disagreeable 
memory that she knew the truth. A 
slight hesitancy on her part about ac- 
cepting Randolph’s invitation for a 
Southern trip, because her husband 
could not be of the party, had brought 
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an involuntary and quickly repressed 
contemptuous smile to Randolph’s lips ; 
and her face became suddenly white as 
she looked apprehensively about the 
beautiful little boudoir where he was 
such a frequent visitor. 

“Tony, [ want the truth!” she said, 
starting up and looking at him in ter- 
ror. “All of this—the house—the car- 
riages—everything—who is paying for 
them ?” 

“T am afraid that you will have to 
ask Jim that question,’ he answered, 
without meeting her eyes. “Don’t be 
a goose; there is nothing improper 
about the party. There will be two 
other women and two men, besides Dick 
Craig and myself. They are all people 
I want you to know. Say you will 
go.” 

His voice was kind, his words reas- 
suring, but she clasped her hands _ be- 
hind her, disregarding his, which were 
held out to her, and looked squarely at 
him. 

“Leave your invitation open until to- 
morrow, Tony,” she said quietly. “I 
shall ask Jim that question to-night; 
that and many others. You will have 
your answer to-morrow, and now-—for 
God’s sake—go!” 

Just what happened, what questions 
were asked, and what answers given at 
that interview between her husband and 
herself, was never known. The drowsy 
second man, lounging in the hall until 
he could extinguish the lights, was 
startled long after midnight by seeing 
a white-faced woman come from the li 
brary and drag herself up the broad 
stairway by the balustrade; and the 
master, rumpled of hair and almost 
equally white of face, cursed his slow- 
ness in bringing the whisky which he 
ordered in a shaking voice. The man 
had visions of losing a good position 
from either a financial or domestic 
crash; rather favoring the latter solu- 
tion when, the next morning, Mrs. 
Huntingdon-Smith’s maid gave him a 
note, with directions to deliver it into 
Mr. Randolph’s own hands; which he 
did while that gentleman sat at break- 
fast with Mr. Craig. Standing respect- 
fully to see if he were to carry back 














an answer—-how much those stolid, im- 
perturbable, well-trained servants see 
and hear without betraying by look or 
movement that they are other than au- 
tomatons!—he was relieved when he 
noticed the pleased look on Randolph's 
face as he read it, and the trace of ela- 
tion in his voice’ when he told Mr. 
Craig that Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith ac- 
cepted the invitation, before he tossed 
the note into the fire. 

It was after this trip, on which her 
reckless gaiety, indefatigable energy in 
devising amusement, and, above all, her 
yreat personal charm, recommended 
her to her fellow travelers, that Mrs. 
Huntingdon-Smith’s social campaign 
was inaugurated. Her husband was 
always in evidence at formal and large 
entertainments, but he was often absent 
from the smaller and gayer ones. He 
was an agreeable man, entertaining, 
witty, and presentable in every way, but 
gradually men fell away from intimate 
association with him, treated him with 
a good-natured tolerance when he was 
present, and neglected to ask about him 
when he was absent. 

Randolph noticed with — cynical 
amusement that Mrs. Huntingdon- 
Smith soon came to be regarded as his 
property; that a certain class of men 
who wished favors from him made it a 
point to be especially agreeable and 
civil to her, while women either entered 
into open rivalry for his attentions, or 


tacitly, and more or less resignedly, 
treated him with that easy familiarity 
which implied that he was already 
taken. 

For more than two years they had 


been almost constant companions; she 
was invariably a guest at his house- 
parties, both at the Randolph home- 
stead in the North and at the great 
manor-house on his Georgia plantation, 
and one of the luxurious cabins on the 
Farsecker, specially decorated from her 
own designs, was already spoken of as 
“Mrs. ’Untingdon-Smith’s stateroom” 
by Collins, the yacht’s steward. 


“Tony, if you could only order 


the weather as well as you do the menu, 
what a perfect delight yachting would 
be,” 


she said, as she helped herself to 
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the omelet which Collins passed to her. 
“It is beastly cold and disagreeable on 
deck, is it not?” 

“Ask Miss Clevedon what she thinks 
of it,” he answered, glancing at the girl. 
“She braved the weather at eight bells 
this morning, while you other ladies 
were still having your beauty sleep.”’ 

Mrs. Huntingdon - Smith looked 
across the table and smiled condescend- 
ingly at Doris. “She doesn’t need it, 
Tony,” she said, as she noted a little 
enviously the girl’s fresh color, spark 
ling eyes, and flashing teeth. “Doris, 
you look as fresh as paint, even if you 
did get up in the middle of the night. 
[ shall have Celeste interview your 
maid and get a few points.” 

Doris colored slightly ; she had never 
liked Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith, and she 
had the feeling that she was distinctly 
out of it, now that the older woman had 
appeared in the field, and that her con- 
descension implied something “catty.” 
Had she been more experienced in the 
world, or more feminine in her mode 
of thought, she would have smilingly 
accepted the compliment, and disre- 
garded the insinuation, but with the 
recklessness of a boy accepting a ‘‘dare” 
she took up the gauntlet. 

“T am sure that such an expert as 
Celeste could learn nothing from Hos 
kins,’ she answered demurely. “Mama 
gave her to me because she said that | 
was absolutely hopeless, and there was 
no use wasting a good French maid on 
me.”’ 

Dick Craig’s blue eyes twinkled, and 
Tom Witherington, who devoted two- 
thirds of the year to the management 
of his large racing stable, murmured, 
“They’re off!’ to Mrs. Bracey, as he 
handed her the omelet. 

“That is only the independence of 
youth, my dear,” answered the older 
woman, noting the insinuation for re 
payment at some future time. “We 
poor old women have to be careful, you 
know. When do we strike warmer 
weather, Tony?” 

“We should pass Hatteras this eve- 
ning, and then good-by to frost, I 
hope,” he answered, looking at her with 
an amused simile. 
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There was just the merest sugges- 
tion about her eyes of the work of Ce- 
leste’s skilful fingers, and he knew that 


the girl’s shot had gone home. He had 
never noticed anything of the kind be- 
fore, and for a moment the memory 
of Doris leaning against the deck-house 
that morning, her cheeks wet with the 
salt spray and tiny drops of moisture 
clinging to her hair and eyebrows, came 
back to him, and he wondered how Mrs. 
Huntingdon-Smith’s face, which was 
quite as beautiful in the shelter and soft 
light of the cabin, would have emerged 
from such rough treatment. 

“Early-morning gallops agree’ with 
you, Miss Clevedon,” said Tom With- 
erington maliciously. Yachting rather 
bored him, and he did not intend to let 
a contest which promised amusement 
degenerate into a discussion of the 
weather. 

“They make me hungry, at any rate,” 
answered Doris, who was a trifle fright- 
ened, in spite of having drawn first 
blood. “I ate all of my own breakfast, 
and then half of Mr. Randolph's, in the 
deck-house.” 

Mrs. Bracey and the Baroness Von 
Kapler exchanged a quick glance, and 
Craig chuckled. . 

“The early bird gathering all the 
advantages,” insinuated Witherington, 
smiling. “Do you always get up early 
at sea, Tony?” 

“What you would call early, I ex- 
pect; when you fellows don’t keep me 
up half the night at bridge.” 

“You mean what you call ‘bridge,’ 


” 


said Witherington, laughing. ‘Far be 
it from me, Tony, to tempt you again 
from your beddy-bye, after that  bril- 


liant heart make of yours last night. A 
partner who gets four honors in a hand, 
and little siam scored against him on his 
own make, is too much of a handicap, 
and I solemnly promise not to inter- 


fere with your early-morning devo- 
tions again. You are not going to de- 
sert us and join the early-morning 


breakfasts, are you, Mrs. Molly?” 

“No, I believe the gentlemen claim 
the deck for a pajama promenade until 
the sun is over the yard-arm when we 
get in the Gulf Stream, and I am too 





wise to take liberties with your privi- 
leges,” she said, smiling sweetly. 

Doris gave a little exclamation of dis- 
may. “Oh, Mr. Randolph! I knew 
that I was doing something improper, 
and you never warned me, in spite of 
your promise!” she gaid reproachfully. 

Randolph looked appealingly at 
Craig. “Dick will assure you that you 
are perfectly safe,” he said reassuring- 
ly. “I know these chaps of old—not 
one of them will bother the deck until 
cocktail-time.” 

Doris looked unconvinced. Mrs 
Huntingdon-Smith placidly continued 
her luncheon, and, feeling that she was, 
at least, even, and that her early-morn- 
ing slumbers need not be disturbed, she 
devoted her conversation to Ralph Pax- 
ton, who sat on her right. 

“Heavy weather comin’ after this 
lull,’ thought Craig, as he watched 
her, and he noted with considerable sat- 
isfaction that Tony seemed quite con- 
tent to be entertained by the baroness. 

There was every excuse for seeking 
the shelter of the cozy lounging-room 
that afternoon. There was a frosty 
twang in the air, and the decks were 
wet and slippery, but Doris insisted 
upon being outside. Dick Craig, who 
in his younger days had been a cele- 
brated Corinthian, and sailed his own 
boat through many a hard-fought con- 
test, was with her, admiring the grace- 
ful confidence of her movements as her 
body swayed withgthe yacht’s motion, 
accommodating herself to it skilfully, 
and making very slight use of the prof- 
fered support of his arm. 

“Wonder if she’d be so independent 
if I were thirty years younger?” he 
thought, but certainly with him she 
showed no sign of coquetry. 

“Mr. Craig, I hope you did not think 
that I was rude at luncheon,” she said. 
“I can’t help being young, and the 
young married women are ‘catty’ with 
girls.” 

“Not rude, but a little darin’,” he an- 
swered, chuckling. ‘Don’t let ’em scare 
you.” 

“T am never scared by anything like 
that,” she answered slowly. “Mr. 











Craig, wasn’t Mr. Witherington trying 
to make trouble to-day ?” 

“Always is—mischievous brat, Tom. 
Shall I spank him for it, Miss Cleve- 
don ?” 

“No,” she answered, smiling. “He 
won't do any harm if I know his pro- 
pensities ; but I don’t want to fight with 
any one.” 

“Don’t!” he answered approvingly. 
“Never pays, Miss Clevedon. I'll speak 
plainly—the best you can expect is an 


armed neutrality. Don’t force the 
fightin’. Lots of things a young girl 


don’t understand.’ 

“Not so many as you think, perhaps,” 
she said quietly. “I want you to speak 
very plainly to me, Mr. Craig; just 
as dad would speak if he were here. I 
have been with him so much, and we 
talk about all sorts of things. I am not 
used to women.” Craig was a little 
taken aback. He disliked masculine 
women, but there was nothing disagree- 
able in the boyishness of her frank ap- 
peal, although it was embarrassing un- 
der the circumstances ; but she relieved 
him by going on without waiting for a 
reply. 

“You see, dad always gives me tips,” 
she continued. “I don’t know that it is 
nice to say it, but mama does bother 
me a lot. You know the way I mean, 
Mr. Craig, and I guess that I bother her 
more, poor dear! There are so many 
things which we do not think alike 
about, but dad always understands 
everything. I wish that he had been at 
home and had known about this cruise ; 
he would have told me a lot of things 
to help me, and I should not have been 
bothering you.” 

“Glad he wasn’t, then,” 
Craig, smiling at her kindly. 
didn’t know you were 
Clevedon ?” 

“No—didn’t you know that he was 
down in Mexico with a lot of men, look- 
ing over some railroads and mines? I 
wrote to him as soon as it was decided, 
but I do not believe he ever got my let- 
ter, and poor mama was so busy get- 
ting me fitted out that she did not have 
time even to telegraph.” 

Craig gave a sigh of relief; he liked 


answered 
“Henry 
comin’, Miss 
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Henry Clevedon, and in his mind he 
had blamed him for allowing the girl 
to come on the cruise. 

“T’ll be a father to you then—Doris,” 
he said, smiling at her. benevolently. 
“First point; there’s the quartermaster 


goin’ to strike eight bells. That means 
cocktail or tea at sea; so I'll take you 
ig 


CHAPTER IV. 


Randolph, who was closely watching 
the effect of some changes he had made 
in the shape of the propeller-blades, 
was early on the bridge the following 
morning, but, after talking with the 
sailing-master for a half-hour, he be- 
came inattentive and restless, and cast 
many impatient glances along the deck 


toward the saloon companionway. The 
watch changed, and the sailors who 
came on deck to relieve their blue- 


clothed comrades were dressed in white 
canvas uniforms, an infallible sign that 
winter frosts were left astern. He 
watched them stretching the awnings, 
polishing the brass-work, and going 
about the hundred and one things which 
always need attention on a yacht, but 
save for them the gleaming white deck 
remained deserted, and, after absently 
answering a question from the sailing- 
master, he made his way to the deck- 
house, and touched the button of the 
electric bell. 

“Is Miss Clevedon up yet, do you 
know, Collins?” he asked of the white- 
jacketed steward who answered it. 

“Yes, sir, I believe so, sir; I saw 
’Oskins, Miss Clevedon’s maid, go to 
’er cabin quite hearly, sir.” 

“Give her my compliments, Collins, 
and tell her that I am waiting break- 
fast for her.” But after the steward 
had left he called him back. “And, oh, 
Collins ; you know what Miss Clevedon 
likes; see that things are specially nice, 
please.” 

“Yes, sir, I hunderstand perfeckly, 
sir,” answered Collins respectfully ; but, 
as he passed the closed door of Mrs. 
Huntingdon-Smith’s cabin, he winked 
at it knowingly. 

“’Ere’s a rum go!” he remarked to 
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himself. “Blessed if I don’t believe 
the skipper’s thinkin’ of shippin’ a new 
supercargo.” And being a far-seeing 
man, who knew that ladies’ maids have 
intimate and frequent opportunities to 
influence their mistresses, he made a 
mental note that he would immediately 
transfer the elderly Hoskins to the more 
comfortable cabin, for which even Ce- 
leste had vainly pleaded. 

Randolph awaited his return impa- 
tiently. The doors were fastened back, 
a warm breeze was fluttering the silk 
curtains of the widely opened port- 
holes, and he wondered if he should not 
have sent word to her that it was warm 
enough on deck for light clothing. 

“I believe that I am getting in the 
frame of mind of a hen who has’ hatched 
out a duckling,” he thought. “She 
seems to be quite capable of taking care 
of herself, but she is certainly on my 
mind. Nice sort of a chap I am, to 
have a young girl on my hands. Con- 
found it! I wish that 1 could make up 
this party over again!” 

“Listeners never hear good of them- 
selves,” said a laughing voice behind 
him, and he realized that he had ut- 
tered his. wish aloud, and devoutly 
hoped that he had kept the thoughts 
which led to it to himself. He turned, 
and Doris stood before him, as fresh 
and attractive as a beautiful flower in 
her costume of immaculate white. The 
rubber soles of her yachting shoes had 
made no sound on the deck as she en- 
tered the open door behind him, and he 
saw that there was an expression of 
worry on her face which belied the 
laughing voice. 

“This is the exception which proves 
the rule, Miss Clevedon,” he answered, 
as he held out his hand. “I was just 
thinking how nice it would be to have 
sensible guests like yourself, who would 
enjoy this glorious morning, instead of 
lie-a-beds, who turn night into day.” 

“T wonder!” she said, looking at him 
doubtfully. “Are you quite, quite sure 
that I am not bothering you, Mr. Ran- 
dolph ?” 

“No, I am not,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. “I am as hungry as a shark, and 
you bothered me dreadfully by being 
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late for your breakfast this morning. 
Did Collins give you my message?” 

“Ves, I should not have come with- 
out it; I don’t believe in accepting gen- 
eral invitations,’ she answered, and he 
saw that she was not entirely at her 
ease. “Mr. Randolph, don’t think that 
[ am discourteous or that I am not just 
loving this cruise, but will you be per- 
fectly frank with me and make me a 
promise ?” 

“If you will promise not to be late 
to breakfast again, yes,” he answered 

But she was very serious, and paid 
no attention to his condition. “Will you 
tell me honestly if I am a nuisance on 
board? I shall not be hurt, nor very 
much surprised, if you tell me that I 
am, for | have a feeling that I worry 
you. I am perfectly frank about it; I 
know that I am not like the other 
women of the party. I don’t like the 
same things they do, and I do not wish 
to be a spoil-sport. If I am the least 
bother or restraint to you I wish that 
you would let me leave you at Havana. 
The Harrises are there, and I can go 
back with them.” 

“Miss Clevedon, has anything un- 
pleasant happened?” he asked anxious- 
ly. 

She shook her head. ‘No, no; noth- 
ing of that kind, believe me!” she ex- 
claimed. “It’s just this: I am the only 
unmarried woman on board, and | 
know that most men look on girls as a 
bother. I can’t tell you just what | 
mean, but you must understand. Your 
remark, which I overheard just now, 
brought it all to my mind, or I should 
not have spoken of it.” 

Randolph looked at her for a moment 
in silence. He could not understand her 
point of view; the young girl was an 
unknown quantity to him, and he won- 
dered if her outburst were the result of 
ignorance of the world, or if it were 
a covert slap at Mrs. Huntingdon- 
Smith. One into her eyes con- 
vinced him of her absolute honesty, and 
he suddenly realized that her instinct 
had warned her of a danger of which 
she could not understand the true mean- 
ing. 


“Let’s take a turn on deck while Col- 
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lins is getting the breakfast, Miss Cleve- 
don,” he said quietly, and they went to 
the stern and leaned on the rail. Ran- 
dolph watched the white foam churned 
up by the screws for a few minutes 
without speaking, and Doris looked at 
him anxiously. 

“Miss Clevedon, the man who asks 
a party of people to go off on his yacht 
assumes a great responsibility,” he said 
finally. ‘It takes all sorts to make a 
world, and traits and characteristics 
which one would never suspect in a life- 
time of ordinary intercourse manifest 
themselves very plainly after a week of 
such close companionship. In the many 
years I have been yachting, I have met 
most kinds and, like others who enjoy 
this sort of thing, I have learned to limit 
the number of my guests very closely, 
for in large parties there is sure to be 
discomfort. This is the third Farseeker ; 
she is half again as large as her prede- 
cessor, and, as a result of experience, 
has just half the guest room. I have 
had to do and say unpleasant things 
several times in straightening out com- 
plications which threatened to make life 
miserable for every one on board. I 
shall be as frank with you as you have 
been with me.” 

“Please do,” said Doris earnestly. “I 
am not a woman’s woman, Mr. Ran- 
dolph; I am used to being with men 
and hearing the truth from them.” 

“It isn’t much, but I just wish you 
to know that you can feel perfectly 
easy about anything which may have 
troubled you. J assure you that if I at 
any time think it best, say for the great- 
est good of the greatest number—that 
sounds impressive, doesn’t it?—I shall 
arrange for you to leave the boat be- 
fore the cruise is ended. Will you leave 
it all to me?” 

“Willingly, Mr. Randolph, and thank 
you,” she answered frankly, and her 
face eloquently expressed her relief 
when she held out her hand to him. “It 
is a bargain, and I shall not say any- 
thing more about it, but put myself en- 
tirely in your hands.” 

“You have given me new responsi- 
bilities and I shall claim additional priv- 
ileges,” he said, as he took the prof- 
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fered hand and held it perhaps a 
fraction of a second longer than the oc- 
casion demanded. “First—you will 
breakfast with me now; second—you 
must never be late again.” 

“If it is a command and not a gen- 
eral invitation I shall not dare to be 
disobedient, and, if you are very agree- 
able, I will make a confession to you,” 
she said. 

“Won't you take that for granted 
and make it now?” he asked. 

But Doris shook her head. “No, it 
would spoil you,” she answered, laugh- 
ing. “Wait—let me see—until we have 
left Havana. Perhaps your curiosity 
will prevent you from leaving me 
there.” 

“All right; it’s a bargain,” he said, 
holding out his hand. ‘Which is entire- 
ly unnecessary, but not unpleasant,” 
thought Doris as she took it—and Dick 
Craig raised his eyebrows at the per- 
fect understanding which apparently 
existed between them when he joined 
them at breakfast. 

A few hours later, when “the sun was 
over the yard-arm,” he and Tom With- 
erington foregathered for the noon 
cocktails, and the younger man looked 
at him shrewdly. 

“Dick, who’s the favorite? What 
odds are you laying?” he asked. 

Craig looked at him _ innocently. 
“Dunno what you’re drivin’ at, Tom; 
the racin’ game’s too deep for me,” he 
answered indifferently. 

Witherington laughed. “Not this 
one, Dick,” he protested. “You could 
give me all sorts of weight in this kind, 
but it looks to me as if you were try- 
ing to change the fixture from a Mat- 
rons’ Handicap to a Matrimonial 
Stakes. But just as a ‘weight-for-age’ 
event, how’s the betting ?” 

“Til let you fix the odds, Tom,” re- 
plied Craig, grinning. ‘You seem de- 
termined to stir up trouble.” 

“There’s no sport in a walkover, old 
chap; I want to see a contest, and this 
looks like a good chance. If Jim would 
peg out it would be odds on Molly; but 
the filly’s in light and seems to have a 
good bit of pace, too. Any stable in- 
formation floating about?” 
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“T’ll give you any tip I hear if you'll 
behave, Tom,” answered Craig serious- 
ly. “What’s your own guess at it?” 

Witherington looked at him over the 
top of his glass as he slowly drank his 
cocktail and realized from his expres- 
sion that he was serious in his ques- 
tion. 

“There’s hardly enough to judge on 
public form, Dick,” he said, replacing 
his empty glass on the table. “It’s a 
big event, but Theresa’s pulled off two 
good things already, and she knows 
what she’s about, as a general thing. 
She’s got a good entry, all right, and a 
maiden allowance may help some; but 
Molly’s up to carrying a lot of weight 
and runs her own race. I'm afraid the 
young ‘un’s outclassed, but Theresa’s 
got her pretty fit—that wasn’t a bad 
preliminary gallop at luncheon yester- 
day ; how are the morning trials?” 

“Huntin? to make more trouble?” 
asked Craig suspiciously. 

But Witherington protested his inno- 
cence. “I want to rook Reggie Has- 
bruck a bit on this, that’s all. I be 
lieve that he’s a little soft on the young 
‘un himself, and he'll back his own 
judgment. Only a fool does that when 
he can get inside information; but I’m 
too lazy to get up to watch morning 
gallops in the off season.” 

“Tom, I offered to spank you for that 
business yesterday, but Miss Clevedon 
begged you off,” said Craig, grinning. 
“Be a good boy, now; keep out of this, 
and let’s watch it without interferin’.” 

“Old boy’s trying to retire Tony,” 
concluded Witherington as a result of 
this conversation. And as he joined 
Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith, who was 
lounging gracefully in a deck-chair un- 
der the awning at the stern and looking 
especially well in her light yachting- 
costume, he further concluded that 
Craig had his work cut out for him. 

“You really enjoy yachting, don’t 
you, Mrs. Molly?” he said, as she wel- 
comed him, and he sat down beside her. 

“T don’t know of anything pleasanter 
than being on a yacht like this with just 
the right party,” she replied. “Tony 
does things so well that it is always 
pleasant on the Farseeker.” 


“You're satisfied 
then?” he asked. 

She looked at him and smiled. ‘“Per- 
fectly, Tom. When every one does so 
much to make it pleasant for every one 
else. Don’t you think that we are all 
very nice?” 

“Charming,” he answered, laughing. 
“Miss Clevedon’s a nice girl, isn’t she 7" 

Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith looked at 
him with twinkling eyes. “Has she 
converted you to early breakfasts, too?” 
she asked. 

“Not so long as Mrs. Bracey and the 
baroness keep me at late bridge,” an- 
swered Witherington, laughing. “I’m 
awfully energetic in the racing season, 
but I prefer late suppers to early break- 
fasts in winter, and Tony’s chef makes 
corking rarebits. But you didn’t an- 
swer my question, Mrs. Molly.” 

“T said we were all very nice—which 
is certainly inclusive. Why do you 
single her out ?” 

“Well, she’s rather—prominent,” he 
said, looking squarely at her. “The old 
lady won the double event last year, and 
I am always on the lookout for dark 
ones from stables with records like 
that.” 

“And you think Doris is entered for 
the Randolph Stake and may be a seri- 
ous competitor?” she asked, falling 
readily into his racing argot. Not the 
least of Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith’s at- 
tractions for men was her faculty of 
ready adaptability, which placed the 
shyest and most awkward of them at 
their ease. 

Tom grinned good-naturedly, but he 
knew, in spite of her apparent careless- 
ness of manner, that she scented dan- 
ger. 

“Tt all depends on what she has to 
beat,” he answered. “I always play an 
outsider, if I fancy it, and—well, just 
to hedge, I shall have a bit on her.” 

Tom Witherington liked “Mrs. Mol- 
ly,” as he and a few others of her inti- 
mates called her. It was indicative of 
the conditions governing her ménage 
that it was not “Mrs, Jim’; just as the 
hyphenated prefix which distinguished 
them from a multitude of other Smiths 
was her maiden name and not one 
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brought by her husband to the combina- 
tion. 

Witherington had formed one of the 
party on that first Southern trip in Ran- 
dolph’s private car which really marked 
her introduction to the social life of 
New York. He was an indolent, easy- 
going fellow, devoting all the energy 
which he possessed to the racing stable 
which absorbed his attention for the 
greater part of the year. He had in- 
herited the great blue-grass farm where 


thoroughbreds had been raised and 
trained by his father and grandfather 
before him, and with it the traditions 


of fair play and clean sportsmanslfip 
which gave the general public confi- 
dence that it could depend upon a fair 
run for its money when placed on the 
Witherington colors. He had been fa- 
miliar with the race-track from his early 
boyhood, and one of his earliest recol- 
lections of turf character was that of 
her father, Colonel Huntingdon, a typ- 
ical Southerner of the old school; cour- 
teous and kindly in his manner, but as 
sensitive apd high-strung as the horses 
which eventually caused his ruin, for 
he could not accommodate himself to 
the changed conditions in “The Sport 
of Kings.” 

Tom Witherington loved a thorough- 
bred, and when he came to know Mrs. 
Molly and appreciate what her life real- 
ly was, he had the same feeling of pity 
for her which was roused in his breast 
when one of the horses of his own 
breeding had fallen into the hands of 
turf-sharpers, racing brilliantly when 
allowed a chance, only to be eventually 
ruled off and made an outcast for “in- 
and-out” running. 

He remembered Colonel Hunting- 
don’s death, a suicide after he had beg- 
gared himself to meet his betting obliga- 
tions, and he knew, as did all the racing 
world, that the losses which led to it 
were caused by the dishonesty of the 
trainer towhom he necessarily entrusted 
his racing honor. And Mrs. Hunting- 
don-Smith, sensitive to the likes and 
dislikes which she inspired, felt that his 
feeling for her was different from that 
of the other men who surrounded her; 
that, under all his love of mischief 
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which led him to chaff and tease her, 
there was a genuine affection, and she 
talked with him as she did with no other 
man. She appreciated that by his ap- 
parently idle chaff this morning he in- 
tended to convey a warning which 
might be helpful to her, and she looked 
at him gratefully. 

“Tom, I heard a story about you be- 
fore we left New York, and I wonder 
how much of it is true,” she said ir- 
relevantly. “I was told that you jumped 
out of Mrs. Carlton’s carriage to thrash 
a cabby who was maltreating a horse, 
i afterward bought the horse, which 
wrecked the cab. Tell me about 


nd 
had 
it?” 

“It was partly true,” he admitted. “I 
did interfere and I bought the horse, 
and—well—maybe I did maul the cabby 
a bit, but he richly deserved it.” 

“Yes, so I understand; that is the 
part of the story which I heard; but I 
am curious to know what induced a 
lazy chap like you to do it. Won’t you 
tell me all about it?” 

‘\WVhy, that is pretty much all,” he 
said, and he looked anxiously about the 


deck to see if there was no hope of in- 
terruption. The incident had been the 
culmination of the career of one of his 
own horses, and he did not wish to dis- 
cuss it, but the woman persisted. 

“The horse was really Knight of 
Malta, was it not, Tom?” she asked. “I 
suppose that is why you interfered to 
save him.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “That’s just 
why I made an exhibition of myself. I 
bred him, you know; he’s by Knight 
Errant out of the Maltese Cat. It made 
me hot to see that brute of a cabman ill- 
treat him, just because a thoroughbred 
wouldn’t stand dozing while he lighted 
his pipe.” 

“Yes, but tell me all about the poor 
beast; how did a thoroughbred with 
such a pedigree happen to be in the 
shafts of a hansom?” she persisted. 

“Why, Mrs. Molly, he had gone 
wrong, you know; been ruled off for 
crooked running, and that was about all 
there was left for him. He was one of 
the best horses ever put in training, but 
he fell into bad hands, and had to suffer 
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for the dishonesty of his owners. You 
know that it is one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world to keep racing 
honest; the thoroughbred is one of the 
noblest creatures in the world, but he 
seems to gather the scum of humanity 
about him; and the penalties for crook- 
edness have to be very severe. The 
horse was honest, but he didn't have a 
chance; he had to run to suit his own- 
er’s book; and when the blow-up came 
there was but one course open for the 
stewards. Jockey, trainer, owners, and 
horse were all ruled off, and that ab- 
solutely destroyed his value as a race- 
horse. Even now that I own him-—and 
[ am a Jockey Club steward—he can 
never be reinstated. His offense 
too glaring, and the punishment has to 
be one which will destroy his value for 
all time as a warning to others. <A 
shrinkage from twenty thousand dollars 
to a cab-horse price makes the crooked 
ones think a bit before they risk it. 
But, for all that, I couldn't see the poor 
brute maltreated, so I bought him.” 

“Tom, was there no opportunity for 
the horse to run straight?” she asked. 
Her fingers were nervously turning the 
leaves of a novel in her lap, and she 
kept her eyes fastened on them. 
“Couldn’t he have upset all their 
plans ?” 

“What chance had he in the hands of 
crooks?” he answered uneasily. “The 
stewards are watchful, but they can’t 
supervise the care of individual horses 

the details of feeding, watering, exer- 
cising, and shoeing that enter into their 
training. Even when the horses are on 
the track, there are a thousand and one 
tricks played under our very eyes which 
keep the best horse from winning, but 
which we can’t detect. You know the 
old saying: “The odds against the best 
horse are always four to one; the own- 
‘er may not want him to win, the trainer 
may not want him to win, the jockey 
may not want him to win, and—perhaps 
the brute can’t win.’ ” 

“Then you don’t blame poor 
of Malta for running wrong, 
she asked nervously. 

Witherineton shook his head. “Of 
course not, Mrs. Molly—he always did 
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his best; a truer, gamer beast never 
carried silk until they just made him 
crooked—the brutes!” 

“And I don’t blame him for smashing 
things generally, upsetting the cab, and 
kicking things to pieces, after he was 
banished from all he loved,” she said 
bitterly. ‘He was barred from the as- 
sociations and contests he was bred for, 
fated never to hear the bugle call him 
from the paddock again nor feel the 
keen joy of victory. I can appreciate 
his feelings when he realized that he 
was condemned to a life of drudgery 
with the rumble of the city streets re- 
plaeing the applause of the crowd.” 

“So can I, by thunder!” exclaimed 
Witherington, and then continued more 
quietly: “I was one of the stewards 
who considered that case, Mrs. Molly. 
It wasn’t a place for sentiment. The 
men were rascals, and, although there 
may have been greater sins in turf his- 
tory, this bunch committed the unpar- 
donable one—it was found out—and 
there was only one thing to do; all had 
to suffer, and the horse can,never be 
pardoned.” 

“And so he made a general smash, 
Tom!” she said, rising from her chair 
and walking to the rail. He joined her, 
and they stood together, resting their 
arms on it and gazing out over the calm, 
blue water. “Tom, the stewards of the 
Jockey Club are more just than the 
rulers of society,” she said, breaking the 
silence after a long pause. “They pun- 
ished every one concerned and cast 
them all into the outer darkness—-the 
others would have punished the horse, 
which was gainst than 
sinning, and invited the guilty ones to 
dinner. The horse wanted to be hon- 
est; perhaps only one of the three hu- 
mans who controlled him wanted him 
to be anything else. 1 sympathize with 
Knight of Malta: I believe that in the 
same circumstances I should be tempted 
to make a fairly picturesque smash of 
things myself.” 

“Yes, you might be tempted, but you 
wouldn't yield,” answered Withering- 
ton positively. “I remember your fa- 
ther, Mrs. Molly; fine old chap he was! 
He didn't get a fair run for his money, 
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but he didn’t smash anything but him- a few minutes now,” said Randolph, as 
self, and I have known thoroughbreds they stood on the bridge of the Far- 
too long not to believe that hereditary seeker, off the entrance to Havana har- 
traits are transmitted. He learned the bor. The sun had just risen, popping 
racing game when it was a sport, before above the horizon like a jack-in-the- 
the bookies cut such a big figure. It box, as it does in the tropics after an 
didn’t require judicial proof of crcok- almost imperceptible period of dawn. 
edness in those days; it was simpler, The yacht was under reduced speed, for 
and on suspicion a man was sent to Randolph had carefully calculated the 
Coventry. Perhaps society has changed remaining distance after the observation 
as the turf has. We accept a lot these of the day before, and arranged their 
days which our grandfathers wouldn’t arrival that Doris might have this, her 
have stood for, but when the smash first view of the tropics, under the most 
comes the results are just as certain.” favorable conditions. The Olivette, 

“Yes, but one thing has never from Tampa and Key West, was com- 
changed, Tom, and it won’t—until the ing swiftly toward them, throwing 
millennium,’ she said bitterly. “Sir clouds of spray high in the air as she 
Launcelot would be a greater favorite plunged into the swell which the trade- 
than Sir Galahad, if they lived to-day, wind rolis up along the Cuban coast; a 
and Guinevere would hold her court great New York liner lay in the calmer 
only so long as Arthur withheld his water at the harbor-mouth, and the 
frown. I suppose that human nature’ white sails of the pilot-boats, racing out 
has not changed much since the age of to meet the incoming steamers, looked 
chivalry, only men fight with gold in- like gulls under the frowning mass of 
stead of steel. One thing has never fortifications. Doris watched it all, her 
changed through all the ages—the eyes sparkling with pleasure, and Ran- 


woman pays!” dolph was amply repaid for his fore- 
“Yes; if she plays,” assented With- thought by the girl’s evident enthusi- 
erington. asin. 
She looked up at him quickly. “Or “It’s fairy-land that we are approach- 


has the name of playing, or is staked ing, Mr. Randolph!” she said gaily. 
by others,” she said. “You understand “That is not the Morro; it is an ogre’s 
many things, Tom. I think that I should castle, and way off there at the right, 
appeal to you if I ever felt very strong- where the palm-trees are waving to us, 
ly tempted to smash things. I believe Iam sure that we shall find the Sleep- 
that if worst came to worst, even if I ing Beauty, the Babes in the Wood, and 
hadn't run straight, you wouldn’t let all the rest of them.” 
me—get in the shafts of a hansom.” “I'll help you to look for them, but I 
She turned toward the companion- am afraid that it will prove like most 
way, restraining his movement to ac- things in life—it won’t bear close in- 
company her by an imperative little spection if you want to retain your il- 
gesture, and he heard her laugh merrily lusions, Miss Clevedon,” he answered. 
at some remark of Hasbrouck’s who “You can retain them about the Morro. 
passed her in the doorway. Very cruel ogres have lived there, and 
“She’s a thoroughbred,” he said to they still seem to haunt the old place; 
himself, as the sound of her laughter but you will find tramways, electric 


floated back to him. “They’re all queer- lights, Parisian fashions, and all the 
tempered, and when it comes to the fine very modern things which destroy ro- 
ish—well—I wonder——” mance, in Havana.” 


“Perhaps, but don’t shatter it now, 

CHAPTER V please,” she answered quietly. “There 

; : are a lot of illusions which I wish to 

“That’s the Morro, there at the left, keep just as long as I can, and I al- 

Miss Clevedon; the Cabafias is right most dread going on shore. Can’t we 
back of it, and we shall open it up in live on the Farseeker?” 
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“No, I am afraid that isn’t wise in 
Havana harbor,” he answered regret- 
fully. “It is charming to look at, but 
as a place of residence not to be rec- 
ommended. You will do the next best 
thing, though. I have engaged rooms 
for the ladies at the Miramar, and we 
shall moor as close to it as possible.” 

“And you—aren’t the men to live on 
shore, too?” she asked anxiously. 

“They can suit themselves. Dick and 
[ always sleep on board—we are old 
uu know but I fancy the oth- 
ers will desert. It is going to be aw 
fully hard on me, Miss Clevedon; there 
will be no more of these little breal- 
fasts with you to start the day in right, 
until we are at sea again.” 

“Ts that really a deprivation, Mr. 
Randolph; you are quite sure that you 
don’t regret having been bullied into 
this arrangement ?” 

“Absolutely certain, and—I wasn't 
bullied,” he said. Her question savored 
of coquetry, but her expression con- 
vinced him that she was serious in her 
question. “I shall convince you of it— 
I inveigled Dick into sitting up until 
all hours last night, and then told his 
man not to call him this morning, so 
that we could have a real téte-a-téte.”’ 

She looked at him gratefully, and af- 
ter the pilot had clambered up the 
Jacob’s ladder they went to the deck to- 
gether, the wide doorways affording an 
almost uninterrupted view of the harbor 
as the yacht picked her way through the 
narrow entrance to her anchorage. 

“We shall have only a short half- 
hour,” he said regretfully, as they took 
their 


sailors, j 


seats. ‘“‘Health officers, customs 
officers, cables, and all the other nui- 
sances which make me regret making 


harbor will soon be on board. I shall 
be glad when we are at sea again, and 
[ think this is rather a brilliant idea of 
mine about Craig and will bear 
tition, don’t you?” 

“Tam not sure that I should answer 
that question,” she said, looking at him 
provokingly, and this time the coquetry 
which he had never detected before was 
undoubtedly present. “Wait until we 
are at sea again; I[’ll answer it at the 
same time I make my confession.” 


repe- 


“Would it disappoint you very much 
if we cut the stay in Havana short, 
then?” he asked. 

“I am afraid that you are taking my 
answer too much for granted,” she said, 
laughing; and Randolph knew from the 
slight blush which came to her face that 
it would not be cne which would disap- 
point him. 

If Tom Witherington’s cabin had not 
been situated under the particular spot 
on the deck where the launch rested in 


its chocks when they were at sea, he 
would not have been roused from his 
slumbers at an unusual hour; but the 


trampling of the sailors on the deck as 
they prepared to swing it overboard 
and the hammering of an engineer on 
one of the pipes of the launch-engine 
which needed adjusting, together with 
the bustle incident to the arrival of the 
pilot, awakened him. If he had been 
assigned the cabin where Dick Craig 
slept peacefully until the yacht was at 
anchor it might have prevented him 
from making false deductions, for he 
would not have arisen before his usual 
hour, would not have gone on deck, and 
would not have lounged into the deck- 
house to disturb the téte-a-tete break- 
fast and incidentally to hear Doris’ last 
remark and note the gleam of satisfac- 
tion which it brought to Randolph's 
face. 

His arrival was so quickly followed 
by that of the health officer that the in- 
terruption was not a serious matter, but, 
hearing her answer, without the ques- 
tion which had led to it, he jumped at 


a conclusion and wondered if it were 
but a preliminary to the “rather pic- 
turesque smash” which Mrs. Molly had 
predicted as within the range of possi- 
bilities. 
“ery oe , venetian’ AT; 
i'll leave you to entertain Miss 


Clevedon while I get through the for- 
said Randolph, rising 
and going to meet the officials “Vou 
cnow the harbor, so you can show her 
all the points of interest. Now, gen- 
tlemen, if you will come below, I am 
quite at your service.” 

The officers followed him, and With- 
erington, sitting down in the chair he 
had vacated, looked quizzically at Doris 


malities, Tom,” 











and thought that her color was just a 
trifle heightened and her eyes a bit 
brighter. 

“Mr. Witherington, you 
me over as critically as if I were one 
of your horses,” she said. “What is it 
—is my hair coming down or is my hat 
on crooked ?” 

“Tf my trainer turned his horses out 
looking as fit as you do this morning I 
should double his salary,” he answered, 
laughing. “You look an easy winner 
on paddock appearance, Miss Cleve- 
don.” 

“T suppose that is intended to be com- 
plimentary, but I do wish that you 
would speak English when you try to 
say nice things, Mr. Witherington,” she 
answered, and Tom pricked up his ears 
as he noticed a little evidence of irri- 
tation in her voice. “I can’t under- 
stand your racing slang.” 

“You don’t give me the chance to 
teach you that you give Tony to initiate 
you into the marine mysteries,” he re- 
plied banteringly. “I suppose you are 
an expert on sailing by this time—al- 


most up to tying knots and that sort of 


are looking 


thing ?” 

“No,” she answered, looking squarely 
at him, and he felt that she was chal- 
lenging him to be more explicit. “I 


am afraid that I have neglected my op- 
portunities. I have not learned to make 
even a noose yet.” 

“Not yet?” he exclaimed incredulous- 
ly. “Five days at sea, with all these op- 
portunities!” He looked significantly 
at the breakfast-table and about the 
room. “Why, Miss Clevedon, Tony’s 
a duffer; I should have taught you the 
racing vocabulary and all about the 
game in half the time.” 

“Perhaps we find other things to talk 
about; he isn’t a one-idead man, you 
know,” she answered resentfully, and 
Witherington laughed. 

“That’s a little rough on me, isn’t it, 
Miss Clevedon?” he d-na- 
turedly. ‘Honestly, I do know a little 
something outside of stable lore, al- 


” 


asked go 


though you mightn’t believe it. 
“You know how to stir up trouble, 
Mr. Witherington,” she said. 
He looked at 


her mischievously. 
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“Good Lord, Miss Clevedon, if I did all 
I knew in that line I should have this 
yacht humming like a disturbed bee- 
hive! There’s no end of opportunity 
for whole bunches of trouble on 
board.” 

“Please restrain yourself, then; or 
don’t get me mixed up in it, in any 
case,” she said, laughing. 

Witherington grinned at her. “Mix 
you up in it!’ he exclaimed. “Why, my 
dear Miss Clevedon, if you will permit 
me to use slang, I should say that you 
are positively it!” 

“That’s a mean thing to call me, Mr. 
Tom Witherington; [’m not! I am just 
a girl whose position can be made very 
dificult by a mischievous, malicious 
man!” she protested. “Why do you 
dislike me, Mr. Witherington ?” 

“Oh, come, Miss Clevedon, that isn’t 
fair!” he said, flushing. “I don’t dis- 
like you; on the contrary, I am prepared 
to like you very much if you will only 
let me.” 

Doris looked at him unconvinced, and 
he devoutly wished that he had not been 
unseasonably disturbed that morning. 

“Confound it! It’s like prying into 
another man’s stable,” he thought. “I 
have my own entry, and the first thing 
I know I'll be tied up and backing some- 
thing else. I ought to give Mrs. Molly 


a tip on this, but I’m blessed if I see 
how I can.” 
His sympathies were all with Mrs. 


Huntingdon-Smith, it meant so much 
to her; and to this girl before him—un- 
less she were seriously in love with 
Randolph, which he doubted—it was a 
small matter. It didn’t seem fair, and 
he felt that, in a way, he had committed 
himself to champion the cause of the 
older woman, but Doris’ direct attack 
disconcerted him, and placed him in a 
false position. 

“Mr. Witherington, I have listened to 
too much and said too much not to 
have this right out-with you now,” she 
said resolutely. “You have insinuated 
things this morning which I shall not 
let pass, and what may have been re- 
ceived as a joke at the luncheon-table 
sounds very serious when practically 
the same thing is repeated to me alone, 
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and, if I don’t set you right, you may 
arrive at very false conclusions.” - He 
started to protest, but she held up her 
hand and silenced him. “Just a mo- 
ment, please; this isn’t an argument, 
you are too subtle for me in that, but I 
am simply going to lay down the law 
very plainly. Twice, now, you have in- 
sinuated that I have some deep, ul- 
terior motive in leading a natural, nor- 
mal life and getting up early in the 
morning. The second time you have 
done it so baldly that I can’t even pre- 
tend to misunderstand your meaning; 
you practically accuse me of trying to 
capture Mr. Randolph. I am the only 
unmarried woman on board, and I shall 
not let that pass unchallenged, for my 
brief social experience has taught me 
that the married ones are quick enough 
to say that sort of thing about a girl, 
and—well—I don’t choose to have it 
said about me. I acknowledge frankly 
that the life you all lead on board the 
yacht does not attract me; I loathe 
cards, I don’t care to sit up half the 
night and lose what to me is the best 
part of the day; but I don’t accuse you 
or any one else of having any ulterior 
motive because you do what pleases you. 
Your attitude and your insinuations put 
me on the defensive, and, to be perfectly 
frank with you, I don’t think that you 
have any right to do that; to say noth- 
ing of its being most unkind. If I am 
violating the proprieties, that is an- 
other matter; but even then it would 
be kinder of you to give me a hint pri- 
vately. I want you to like me—life on 
the yacht feeling that any one of this 
small community disliked me would be 
very disagreeable, but I tell you now, at 
the risk of incurring your displeasure, 
that I do not think you are acting fair- 
ly, for you practically make it impossi- 
ble for me to get any pleasure out of 
this cruise.” 

“Am [as bad as all that, Miss Cleve- 
don?” he asked cheerfully, for, although 
Doris had started bravely, humidity was 
gathering in the flashing eyes, a quiver 
came to the firm lips, and her clear 
voice trembled before she reached the 
end, and tears threatened as a culmi- 
nation. Tom, as any decent member of 


his sex would have been, was alarmed. 
“T’ll wear sackcloth and ashes, I'll do 
anything you say, but please don’t look 
at me that way,” he pleaded. 

“Yes, you are quite ‘as bad as all 
that’—don’t be frightened, I am not go- 
ing to cry But I am not talking 
of penitence nor of punishment,” she 
said angrily, for he was apparently not 
taking her seriously. “I shall never 
bring this up again; I have had my 
say, but I shall tell you this now, Mr. 
Witherington. So long as I remain on 
this yacht, I shall try to be my natural 
self and to derive as much innocent 
pleasure from the cruise as I can. When 
I find that my conduct is causing un- 
kind criticism and being misunderstood, 
I shall leave it.” 

Tom was relieved; he could combat 
or soothe feminine anger, but not tears, 
and now she seemed more like an in- 
dignant, rebellious boy than a timid 
débutante. 

“Miss Clevedon, you certainly have 
spoken your mind freely,” he said, smi- 
ling. “I had no idea of offending you, 
and I certainly do not wish to make 
things unpleasant for you in any way. 
I shall be just as frank as you have 
been: you know-.that Tony Randolph 
has, for years, been the greatest prize 
in the matrimonial lottery, but there 
are a lot of things which unfortunately 
have nothing to do with matrimony that 
you do not know about. You can’t do 
this sort of thing’’—he pointed to the 
breakfast-table with its service for two 
—“‘more than once without setting us 
all to guessing a bit. We are all idle 
at sea and have to talk—between rub- 
bers, anyway. Tony is a great catch; 
you are, so far as we know, unattached ; 
and there may be some of us who 
shouldn't care to see him landed.” 

“And just because I have done a per- 
fectly natural thing, without a bit of 
harm in it, you believe that I have de- 
liberately set out to ‘land’ him and say 
nasty, catty things and make me un- 
comfortable,” she said indignantly. 

“Now, see here, Miss Clevedon, it 
isn’t fair to load the whole thing on 
me!” he protested. “I dare say there 
is not the slightest foundation for any 











of the things you say I implied, and 
if there were, there is nothing wicked 
or disgraceful about it. Mind you, I 
don’t impute motives when I say that 
Tony is a great catch; he is a good 
enough fellow to be taken for himself 
alone, without his financial adornments, 
and I don’t believe that any girl can be 
much in his company without becoming 
more or less interested in him. You 
say that it would be kindly to give you 
a private tip; well, there it is, and I give 
it to you because I don’t want to see 
you ride for a fall. I shall never chaff 
you again about it, but it isn’t the man 
who speaks openly that is to be feared. 
He may make you uncomfortable for a 
moment, but it’s the things which you 
don’t hear until later which bring real 
unhappiness. Hello, Dick! Come in 
and rescue me from this little spit- 
fire.” 

“Been spankin’ him yourself, Doris?” 
asked Craig, looking at her flushed face 
inquiringly. 

“No, I should have liked to, a few 
minutes ago, though,” she answered, 
laughing. ‘Now it is all over, and we 
are going to shake hands and _ be 
friends, aren't we, Mr. Witherington ?” 

“Yes, Miss Clevedon,” he answered, 
also laughing. “I am quite willing to 
have taken the will for the deed.” And 
as he took her hand he wondered if he 
were lacking in loyalty to Mrs. Molly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Randolph was conscious of a strange 
feeling of loneliness as he stepped from 
the launch to the side stairs of the Far- 
secker that night. Craig, the only one 
of his guests who had elected to remain 
on the yacht while it was in the harbor, 
had preceeded him on board and was 
sitting on the deck, smoking. 

“All the petticoats safely stowed away 
for the night, Tony?” he asked, and 
Randolph involuntarily looked toward 
two particular windows of the Mira- 
mar as he nodded. It was a small hotel, 


and only one room faced toward the 
part of the harbor where the Farsecker 
watched its 


was anchored, and as he 
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windows the lights. which showed 
through the slats of the Venetian blinds 
were extinguished. 

“Yes, they have gone to pleasant 


dreams, I hope,” he said softly. “Had 
a good day, Dick?” 

“Rippin’,” answered Craig. “Been 
playin’ valet de place to Doris. Fine 


girl that, Tony.” 

“She is a fine girl, Dick,” answered 
Randolph, glancing again at the dark- 
ened windows of the Miramar; and 
Craig, watching his face closely, no- 
ticed that his expression spoke more 
eloquently than his tongue. “Dick, I 
believe that I have wasted a lot of time 
and missed a lot of happiness in the last 
dozen years.” 

“Not a doubt of it, but you’ve gath- 
ered a lot of experience,” replied Craig. 

There was alittle ring of regret in 
Randolph’s answering laugh. “Much 
of it I should leave unplucked if I had 
t to do over again,” he said. “It threat- 
ens to embitter my cup of happiness. 
Dick, I suppose that I am a suspicious 
chap, but I wasn’t born so. It is just 
that confounded experience which has 
bred it in me, and it spoils half my 
life.” 

Craig smoked his cigar without com- 
ment. Long experience in listening to 
corfidences had taught him that inter- 
ruption is the father of reticence, and 
he knew that Randolph was easily driv- 
en into silence. 

“It is just the old matter of the om- 
nipresent fortune,” continued Randolph. 
“I suppose that I should feel grateful 
to the dead and gone Randolphs who 
have made this sort of thing possible 
for me.” The glowing tip of his cigar 
described a semicircle in the darkness 
as the hand which held it indicated the 
yacht in its sweep. “It is very pleas- 
ant, and, having had it so long, I should 
find it hard to do without it, but I wish 
the money didn’t make me a target for 
every schemer to take a shy at.” 

“Anything new, Tony?” asked Craig 
sympathetically. “ 

Randolph uttered an exclamation of 
disgust. “Yes, damn it, the worst 
ever!” he said savagely. “My mail was 
forwarded the day after we left and 
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came on the steamer thi$ afternoon. 
There was a letter from Henry Cleve- 
don in it.” 

“Good sort of a chap, Henry,” said 
Craig, after waiting for some time for 
Randolph to continue. 

“Yes, I have heard you say something 
of that kind before,” said Randolph sar- 
castically. “I thought so, too, until I 
received this letter; but he’s pretty 
much like the rest of them.” 

“Henry always delivers the, goods, 
Tony,” observed Craig quietly. 

“Oh, yes; they all do,” said Ran- 
dolph bitterly. “I have nothing to com- 
plain of on that score. Look here, 
Dick; you knew that this was a plant 
as well as I did. We both knew that 
Mrs. Clevedon had no business to al- 
low Doris on the Farseeker under the 
circumstances. It wasn’t fair to the 
girl, but there are certain things which 
we accept and excuse in women. I 
never liked Mrs. Clevedon; she’s silly 
and a little too cold-blooded in the mat- 
rimonial game, but she does what her 
world approves of, and I suppose that 
half the women who are playing against 
her are green-eyed when they look at 
her. The girl doesn’t take after her, 
thank God! She’s as simple and hon- 
est as the day is long.” 

“Reckon she’s been a thorn in the 
old lady’s’ side,” agreed Craig. 
“Snubbed a lot of gilded little Willie 
boys this winter, | understand, and sent 
old Larkins, and the fortune he made 
out of cheatin’ the government, back to 
his soubrettes with a flea in his ear.” 

“Disreputable old beast!” growled 
Randolph. “Dick, I am no chicken. I 
haven’t done more than ten per cent. 
of the mischief which society smilingly 
credits me with, but that’s plenty. I 
never met any one like Doris before, 
and she has bowled me clean over. I 
know that she isn’t in on this game, and 
nothing that any one else can do can 
change my feeling for her.. I thought 
that she inherited her frankness and 
simplicity from her father, but—damn 
it !—he’s worse than her mother.” 

“Go a little slow, Tony,” said Craig 
warningly. “I’ve seen the way things 
were goin’, and you know by this time 


that I never interfere. You brought 
this thing up yourself; now, go to bed 
or tell me all about it.” 

“You can guess it, Dick; it is the 
same old story,” answered Randolph. 
“We talked pretty plainly about the 
party the first night out; so there is no 
use going into that. The cruise has 
been short; but long enough for me to 
get to know Doris Clevedon. Dick, do 
you remember going over the home- 
stead with me, the night before we 
started around the world on the old 
Farseeker?” 

“Yes—go on with the story—I know 
what you mean.” 

“It is part of the story,” said Ran- 
dolph gravely. “You may remember 
the circumstances, but you never can 
know just how much the only unso- 
licited warning you ever gave me im- 
pressed itself on me. It was in the 
long gallery, Dick, with all the Ran- 
dolphs, from old Sir Walter to my fa- 
ther, looking out of their frames at us. 
‘You are the last of them, Tony,’ you 
said. ‘When you bring some one back 
with you to share the place which they 
built and loved, remember that they will 
look at her as they are looking at you 
now. I hope that it will be some one 
whom they will like to see here.” 

“Queer feelin’ that old gallery always 
gives me,” said Craig, shifting his posi- 
tion uneasily. 

“Yes, I know what you mean; it af- 
fects me, too,” continued Randolph. “I 
was just of age then, Dick. I have 
learned a lot since. I have taken pretty 
much everything that fortune threw in 
my way, and I have done much that I 
wish might be undone, but that warning 
has always been in my mind. I have 
always looked forward to taking a 
woman there some day, a woman whom 
I could introduce with pride to those 
old Randolphs and whom they would 
look at kindly. I have never had any 
definite ideal; most of my feminine 
acquaintances have educated me in a 
negative way; I have learned from them 
what I did not want in my wife; but 
in the past week I have found the 
woman I hoped to take there; it is 
Doris, God bless her!” 











“Amen!” exclaimed Craig kindly, 
when Randolph paused. 

“Yes, I know that you like her, Dick,” 
continued Randolph gratefully. “You 
know her; you know that she is a 
woman whom I could take there with 
confidence—if she will consent to go. 
All of those portraits do not represent 
moral men, Dick; if the stories that 
have been handed down in the family 
are true, a good many of them averaged 


up pretty well in general deviltry; but 
they were gentlemen, as they under- 


stood the word.” 


Craig chuckled. He had an intimate 


knowledge of the family traditions, and 
there were stories of some of the Ran- 


dolphs who had lived the life of their 
times; and one or two of them, which 
were safely hidden in his mind, would 
have furnished interesting material for 
general circulation. 

“Yes, they were all gentlemen; but 
they were men, first, Tony,’ he as- 
sented. “They'd appreciate Doris.” 

“They were men who held their own 
women sacred,” said Randolph proudly. 
“How would they have regarded Henry 
Clevedon, Dick ?*—a man who traffics in 


his own flesh and blood. Could I take 
him there and say: ‘Gentlemen, this is 
the man whose blood will mix with 


yours; your common descendants will 
carry your name? 

“Hold on, Tony; you’re sayin’ some- 
thing you'll regret!” exclaimed Craig. 
“Give the devil his due—Henry Cleve- 
don didn’t know anything about this 
cruise.” 


“Yes, so Doris believes; I suppose 


that you received your information 
from her, as I did,” said Randolph bit- 
terly. “Perhaps he did not; but it did 


not take him long to realize the possi- 
bilities of it, in any case.” 

“Easy, Tony! You've said too much, 
or too little. What’s in the letter?” 

“What do you suppose? I'll give him 
credit for one thing—he strikes high. 
Anywhere from three to five millions is 
his figure; a fairly good touch, even 
for the Randolph fortune.” 

“Big things on, these days,” 
Craig quietly. “What’s the 
Mexican railways?” 


answered 
game— 
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“Yes, a reorganization and consolida- 
tion of a lot of non-paying stuff down 
there. You know what it figures out. 
Clevedon manages the whole thing, and 
bags a fat commission and a lot of 
stock, which he will promptly unload; 
plays with other peoples’ money on the 
‘heads I win, tails you lose’ principle. 
He can’t lose.” 


“Shrewd chap, Clevedon, Tony,’ 
said Craig. “Don’t usually lose—I 
know this scheme— you wouldn't, 
either.” 

“But, damn it, I don’t want any more 
money!” exclaimed Randolph impa- 
tiently. “All that I want is to be taken 


for myself. I don’t want to be picked 
out as an easy mark by sharpers, and 
it isn’t that I am stingy. I would will- 
ingly have given up more than that to 
believe that—well, to have had a little 
breathing-spell before I received this 


jolt.” 
“Damn the moonlight! Come inside, 
Tony; I want to tall business.’ 


Craig rose from his chair and threw 
his cigar over the rail. Randolph fol- 
lowed him into the deck-house, and 
switched on the incandescents. 

“My God, Dick! What’s wrong— 
are you ill?” he exclaimed, as he saw 
the older man’s face in the bright light. 
It was white and drawn, and there was 
an expression of pain about the blue 
eyes. 

“No, I’m all right, Tony,” he replied 
reassuringly. “You are the sick man, 
and I am the surgeon who is going to 
operate on you. It won't be pleasant 
for either of us, Tony, but, although I 
.nay have to ask you to set me and my 
traps on shore when I have finished, I 
am going to flay you alive before I go. 

down there and take it as well as 
you can.” 

Randolph looked at him in amaze- 
ment. All of the easy good nature of 
speech, and expression had dis- 
appeared. Craig, who was sparing of 
speech, so indolent that he omitted 
every possible word in expressing his 
ideas, and did not recognize the final 
. necessity, stood before him 


ve ice, 


ge” asa 
the incarnation of pent-up energy. He 
looked at Randolph sternly, and there 
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was nothing kindly in his eyes to soften 
the expression. 

“Tony, as the first proposition, I wish 
to state, that you are the most complete 
specimen of self-centered, egotistical 
selfishness that I have ever run across 
in a fairly wide experience,” he said in- 
cisively, and Randolph started from his 
chair as if he had been struck. 

“No, sit down there; I haven’t half- 
started yet,” Craig continued. “I told 
you that I should probably leave the 
yacht when I had finished, and you will 
probably wish to throw me off before 
that, but you can’t. I have listened to 
you, have heard you continually abuse 
others, and express suspicion of men 
who are worth a dozen of you, with- 
out raising a single protest; but now I 
am going to speak. I hoped that you 
would find yourself—that a good wom- 
an, sooner or later, would make you see 
the world with normal vision. For the 
last few days those hopes have been 
raised, but just as they were reaching 
a culmination, I realize that your mind 
is so hopelessly warped and distorted 
that it requires a sterner treatment. It 
is not a case for cure by kindness; you 
need the lash, and I am going to lay it 
on. You set yourself up on a pedestal, 
and I suppose that just now you are 
thinking what a devil of a fine chap 
you are, because you intend to overlook 
the fact that her mother is a silly, fool- 
ish woman, and her father a scheming 
rascal, and bend down to ask 
Doris ‘i 

“We will leave the lady’s name out 
of this, if you please,” interrupted Ran- 
dolph coldly. “I am prepared to listen 
until you have quite finished abusing 
me.” 

“T don’t believe that her name would 
suffer at my hands, but we will leave 
her out-—altogether,” assented Craig. 
“T just want to say that I love the little 
girl, and that I should rather see her 
dead than married to the Anthony Ran- 
dolph who talked to me on the deck 
to-night.” 

“Thank you; anything more?” asked 
Randolph ironically. 

“Yes, considerable. First, let me tell 
you that I shall cable to Henry Cleve- 





don to-morrow, and ask to be let in on 
the ground floor of this Mexican deal 
for all the cash I can raise. That shows 
you my estimate of the honesty of the 
man whom you are afraid to introduce 
to your ancestors. Second, I shall fol- 
low that cable to New York on the next 
ship, and I shall take Doris with me.” 
Randolph’s face had grown white 
with passion, and he started to protest. 
“Keep quiet, Tony!” thundered 
Craig. “This is my long-delayed hour, 
and I claim all of it. You have chosen 
to go back into the past, to the time you 
came of age, and to remind me that I 
influenced you then. If I thought that 
my influence since that time had made 
you what you are, I should expect those 
same Randolphs whom you are so ex- 
ercised about to get out of their frames 
to curse me. You have inherited much 
from them besides your fortune ; health, 
good looks, and a mind that you might 
have done something with. You say that 
your wealth demoralizes men, but what 
have you done with it and your other 
gifts? It isn’t your wealth; it is your- 
self, and the way you have employed it, 
which has done harm. I have watched 
your development; I have seen you 
throw away chance after chance for 
happiness; and I have seen your wealth 
corrupt men because your own damned 
selfishness used it for that purpose. 
You yourself have yielded to tempta- 
tion, and have been corrupted by it, and 
your fall has been greater than that of 
the men you bought, because it was 
from a greater height. I don’t blame 
you entirely; it is natural that a man 
should seek his own enjoyment, and 
that, after finding that much has been 
forgiven, he should trespass again and 
again. I am not wasting sympathy on 
the others. A man who permits himself 
to be paid for dishonor is not worth 
giving it to; but I shall not stand by 
and see you dishonor yourself without 


raising a protest. You look on the 
world as diseased because your own 
vision is abnormal; you believe that 
every man and woman in it can be 


bought, because you have picked up a 
few defective specimens on_ society’s 
bargain-counter. You can’t buy me, 











Tony ; even my love for you is not great 
enough to pay for the loss of my own 
self-respect, and it would be selling my- 
self to let you go on without making a 
protest, for fear of breaking our friend- 
ship.” 

“You don’t seem to value it much, 
Dick; for you don’t make it out a thing 
of value,” said Randolph quietly. “I 
can’t just see what you are driving at, 
but I wish that you would finish. This 
seems profitless, and I want to turn in.”’ 

He was nervously fingering some un- 
opened telegrams which had been left 
for him on the table, and Craig mixed 
himself a whisky-and-soda from the 
tray beside them. 

“T shall make you see before | have 
finished, and I sha’n’t be long,” he said, 
after he had taken a sip of it. “I do 
value your friendship, Tony; the 
friendship of the real you which you 
have not debased. That of the man you 
are rapidly growing into would be of 
no value to any man, and a curse to any 
woman. You have not realized that 
much is expected of you because you 
have received much; you have preferred 
to believe that everything was permis- 
sible in the man to whom fortune has 
given everything that heart could desire. 
I don’t hold you responsible for all the 
evil you have done; much of it came 
from the conditions of your life, and I 
am not judging you; but I want you to 
realize that you yourself have become 
corrupted, while you think that you 
have only been deriving a cynical 
amusement from watching others go to 
the devil.” 

He paused for a moment, and took 
another sip from his glass, but Ran- 
dolph did not attempt to speak. 

“Tony, there are some questions 
which one man never knows another 
well enough to ask, and I sha’n’t ask 
them,” he continued. “But just sup- 
pose that you are the world in general. 
I am not asking what you, as Tony 
Randolph, know; but what the world 
thinks of certain of Mr. Randolph's 
acts. Now Mr., or Mrs., World In 
General, what is the relationship be- 
tween Mr. Anthony Randolph and a 
certain lady, who shall be nameless ?” 
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“By God, Dick, I can’t stand this!” 
said Randolph, starting up. “It is 
transgressing all bounds of decency !” 

“Which Anthony Randolph has 
failed to recognize for many years, in 
the opinion of this same W. I. G.,” said 
Craig quietly. ‘Perhaps that isn’t fair, 
Tony ; it’s a little hard to make you con- 
demn yourself. But I shall speak for 
—shall we say, Mr. and Mrs. Wig? 


Mr. Wig, in club windows, says: 
‘Hello! There goes Mrs. Blank. Dev- 


ilish good taste Tony has, but she costs 
him a bit. Damn cad, Blank; don’t see 
how he can stand for it!’ Then Blank 
comes in, and Mr. Wig nods to him, re- 
meimbering that, after all, devilish good 
dinners are given at the house of which 
he is the nominal head, and that one 
must recognize one’s host, even if one 
doesn’t respect him. At the same time, 
Mrs. Wig is taking tea with Mrs. 
Grundy. 

“Oh, yes, my dear Mrs. Grundy; 
we are going to Mrs. Blank’s ball— 
yes, 1 know that people say horrid 
things about her, but they can’t be true. 
[t is horrid the way these married wom- 
en monopolize the rich young men, but 
then you know Mr. Blank is a great 
friend of Tony Randolph’s, so I am 
sure there is nothing in it... And both 
Mr. and Mrs. Wig, and all the little 
Wigs, accept Mrs. Blank’s hospitality, 
and pat that same Tony Randolph on 
the back, and make believe that he is a 
nice innocent boy, sowing a few de- 
corous wild oats. Someone who knows 
Tony Randolph very well looks on and 
sees that all of this complacency is ma- 
king him a cynical, suspicious, warped 
man; making him believe that all men 
are venal and all women bad. He de- 
spises the Wigs because they excuse 
him, but he accepts himself at their val- 
uation, and believes that he can trample 
on them because they don’t cry out 
when he steps on their toes. Then this 
same Someone sees a possibility for a 
change in Tony Randolph. A girl 
comes into his life—Tony isn’t quite as 
bad as the Wigs believe—and he finds 
that there is such a thing as truth and 
honesty. He is suspicious at first, but 
this girl carries conviction, and for a 
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moment he bids fair to become normal, 
but his disease is too deeply rooted. A 
perfectly natural business proposition, 
made in ignorance that the Croesus had 
more than a bowing acquaintance with 
his daughter, causes him to turn loose 
on the man who makes it, because his 
pitiful little experience of the world has 
made him believe that all men are like 
—the husband of the lady who shall be 
nameless. That same Someone, being 
a blundering old fool, takes it on him- 
self to tell Tony Randolph that he is 
wasting his life, that he is doing a dis- 
10norable thing, that he has—in his 
selfishness, which he mistook for good 
nature—jeopardized the happiness and 
good name of the girl he has grown to 
love, and that he is adding insult to in- 
jury by casting slurs on the name of her 
father—an honorable, upright man.” 

There was no defiance in Randolph’s 
expression when he looked up as Craig 
ceased speaking. He was nervously 
twisting the ‘telegrams between his fin- 
gers, and his face seemed to have 
grown haggard and many years older. 

“IT wonder that Someone thinks it 
worth while to bother with me if I am 
such a worthless chap,’ he answered 
bitterly. 

Craig looked at him pityingly over 
the top of the glass from which he was 
sipping. “It isn’t a question of bother- 
ing with you alone; it is the larger one 
of saving you from yourself, and from 
bringing unhappiness to Doris, before 
it is too late. Perhaps I have been 
wrong all these years, Tony; perhaps I 
should have been truer both to you and 
to myself, if I had spoken before; but 
until to-night I have had faith that you 
would find for yourself that the reason 
your great gifts brought you so little 
real happiness was because you mis- 
used them. I have my own theories 
about each man finding his own salva- 
tion, and I should never have spoken so 
long as you went to the devil in com- 
pany no better than yourself. It was 
not a pleasant soul that I looked into 
to-night out on the deck—not one 
which I could wish Doris to see—it 
was hardened, twisted, and deformed 
by suspicion and cursed with a self- 


righteousness which would have de- 
feated the efforts of an angel to bring 
it back into anything which could know 
or impart happiness. I have said my 
last word, Tony. It isn’t a pleasant pic- 
ture which I have drawn, but I stand by 
itt And now—I am ready to go 
ashore.” 

“You can’t have a boat—to-night,” 
said Randolph, looking up at him. 
“You are a good friend, Dick; I wish 
that I could add that you are a damned 
bad artist. I am afraid to look in the 
glass, for fear I shall recognize in my- 
self the original of the picture you have 
painted.” 

“God you, Tony, boy!” ex- 
claimed Craig, coming to him with out- 
stretched hand. “You won't; it’s no 
longer a portrait; and as soon as this 
damned mist gets out of my eyes I shall 
see only the Tony I used to know.” 


bless 


CHAPTER VII. 


The two men breakfasted together 
the next morning, and talked common- 
places during the meal; the plans for 
the day’s amusement, the weather, the 
effects of the changes in the propeller- 
blades; everything but the topics they 
had discussed the night before. When 
they had finished and lighted their cig- 
arettes, Randolph tossed over a cable- 
gram, one of those which he had found 
on the table the night before, but neg- 
lected to open. 

“That does away with all question of 
that investment,” he said, in a con- 
strained voice. “I can’t understand it, 
but I suppose that there will be an ex- 
planation by mail.” 

Craig read it and handed it back. It 
was signed “Henry Clevedon,” and con- 
tained a curt withdrawal of the busi- 
ness proposition submitted in the earlier 
letter. 

“Dated the eleventh,” he said. “We 
sailed on the tenth; what’s the date of 
the letter?” 

“The seventh, mailed at El Paso, 
Texas,” replied Randolph, after con- 
sulting it. 

Craig smiled grimly as he took a ca- 
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blegram from his pocket and passed it 
over the table. 

“Received this last night—before you 
came on board,” he said. ‘Dated the 
eleventh, too—day after we sailed. Ta- 
kin’ dates into consideration, it explains 
a lot of things.” 

Randolph took it, and Craig, although 
he seemed to become entirely absorbed 
in the morning paper, noted out of the 
corner of his eye that his face flushed 
as he read it. 

Craic, Yacht Farseeker, Havana: Dis- 
tressed to learn that valuable piece of my 
property on FarSeeker. Do not consider 
it proper conveyance, that class of article. 
Rely upon your friendship, honor, and gen 
erosity to fully protect until I can recover 
possession. Cable full itinerary next two 
weeks. Will follow. Give you full author- 
ity. HENRY. 





“Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” asked Randolph, and Craig 
noticed with great satisfaction that his 
voice indicated anxiety instead of the 
irritation which he had feared. 

“Preserve it,” he answered, grinning 
as he reached over and took it from 
Randolph’s hand. He replaced it care- 
fully in his pocketbook. “Shall I cable 
that we remain here?” 

“No,” answered Randolph defiantly. 
“Bar accidents, we sail day after to- 
morrow. Make it Kingston, Dick.” 

“Possession nine points of the law, 
Tony?” said Craig interrogatively, and 
Randolph laughed. 

“Tt would be, if it weren’t for cables,” 
he replied. “I am glad I was delayed in 
having that wireless installed on board.” 

“Remember, I am in loco parentis,” 
said Craig seriously. ‘Guardianship 
will be short, but strict.” 

“Don’t forget that you are my guard- 
ian, too, Dick. I am not too old to take 
advice,” said Randolph, placing his 
hand affectionately on the other's shoul- 
der. “Have you any to give me?” 

“Make hay while the sun shines, 
Tony,’ answered Craig, smiling. 
“That’s mine. Mr. and Mrs. Wig give 
another.” His expression grew grave, 
and Randolph looked at him seriously. 
“It’s well to be off with the old love 
before you take on with the new,” he 


hummed. “Where do we _ breakfast, 
Tony ?” 
“At the Dos Hermanos, twelve 


sharp,” replied Randolph curtly. “Tell 
Mr. and Mrs. Wig, with my compli- 
ments, to go to the—no—to keep their 
eyes open and watch results.” 

“Good boy, Tony,” said Craig ap- 
provingly. “Second thoughts are best. 
Hasta luego. Twelve, at the Dos Her- 
manos!” 

The hotels of Havana were filled to 
overflowing with Americans. Society 
had found a new playground, and a 
dozen yachts lay in the harbor, while 
the chug-a-chug of the racing automo- 
biles and the reek of gasoline were om- 
nipresent on the fine military roads 


built under the Spanish régime. The 
Farsecker guests formed too large a 


party to keep together in port, and each 
followed his or her inclinations, but they 
all met for the “second” breakfast on 
the porch of the Dos Hermanos, one of 
the famous Havana restaurants which 
make a specialty of serving ‘sea-food. 
Randolph called for Doris at the Mira- 
mar, and they drove there together, and 
found that they were the first to arrive. 

“Miss Clevedon, I suppose that Dick 
shattered all of your illusions yester- 
day, but I am going to restore your 
fairy-land,” he said, as he helped her 
from the cab. “First we are going to 
have oysters that grow on trees, and, 
if you will come with me, I'll introduce 
you to the fish which will be sacrificed 
to that appetite of yours. I missed you 
at early breakfast this morning, but | 
shall try to make this one memorable.” 

“T hope that your remark isn’t all 
chaff,” she answered, laughing. “I 
missed you, and I missed a real break- 
fast terribly, so please don’t make this 
a fairy-land one. I warn you that I 
have a very unromantic and mortal ap- 
petite.” 

“No fear; but my remark was all 
true—here is the first proof.” He spoke 
in Spanish to the waiter, who smiling- 
ly brought a cluster of mangrove 
branches, the twigs between the leaves 
thickly encrusted with tiny oysters. “I 
shall allow you as many dozen as you 
wish of that fruit, Miss Clevedon,” he 
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said, laughing at her as she examined 
them with a puzzled expression. “Don’t 
be alarmed at their small size; there is 
an orchard of them all along the coast, 
and the supply is abundant. Come 
along and I'll reassure you about the 
rest.” 

He led her into a basement room, the 
waiter following with a dip-net. Around 
it were ranged glass-sided tanks, in 
which hundreds of fish, brought in that 
morning in the wells of the fishing 
boats, were lazily swimming about, their 
bright colors flashing in the sunshine 
which came through the windows 
above. 

“Your prospective breakfast is swim 
ming there,” he said, pointing to them. 
“T’ll introduce you, and- 4 

“No, no; you must not!” she inter 
rupted, laughing. “I feel enough like 
Alice now. She was always hungry, 
poor thing; and you know what hap 
pened to her in Wonderland. She was 
always presented to the food, and then 
never could eat it, because it was impo- 
lite to cut acquaintances. You give ad- 
vice, Mr. Randolph; I'll be a vestal*vir- 
gin, and turn down my thumb when a 
nice fat one swims along.” 

Several fish were selected and deftly 
dipped out, and when the waiter carried 
his basket to the kitchen they went to 
the porch, where the rest of the party 
had already assembled under the red- 
and-yellow striped awning. 

Mrs. Huntingdon- Smith glanced 
quickly from one to the other; she had 
driven from the Miramar with With- 
erington, and his ambiguous warning 
“that the young ’un was looking up in 
the betting” had. made her curious. 
Randolph joined her, and they leaned 
on the balcony rail, looking at the pano- 
rama of Havana harbor at their feet. 

“Have you anything special on for 
to-night, Molly?” he asked. “If not, ] 
wish that you would dine with me.” 

“Téte-a-téte, or as a chaperon?”’ she 
asked banteringly. “I am always at 
your service, but I have preferences.” 


“We shall dine alone, if you don’t 
mind. Suppose that I call for you 
about seven, and we will go to the 


Louvre. I'll reserve an alcove table 
there this afternoon.” 

“T shall be delighted, Tony; I half- 
promised Sally Harris to dine with 
them at the legation, but I can put that 
off until later in the week,” she an- 
swered, and she was evidently very 
much relieved. 

“Don’t make any engagements after 
to-morrow, Molly; we sail for Jamaica 
the next day,” he said quickly. 

She glanced at him in surprise. 
“Why, Tony, I thought that we were 
booked for a week or ten days here, at 
least,” she exclaimed. “Is anything 
wrong?” 

“No, I have had to change the plans 
on account of—er—business 
he answered, and anticipation died in 
her heart as she noted the hesitancy. 
“You don’t mind, do you, Molly?” 

“No, not if it’s business,” she 
slowly. “Even considerations of old 
friendship can’t interfere with that, 
Tony. I am glad that you give me this 
one evening here. I shall be ready at 
seven.” 

Randolph wondered at her during 
the breakfast. J1e remembered what 
a revelation to him her gaiety had been 
on that private-car trip to the Seuth, 
but to-day it was—even more marked, 
and she kept the party in a gale of 
laughter. Every one at the table re- 
membered that breakfast for many a 
day, but only one of them, a kindly, 
white-haired man, with keen blue eyes, 
recognized the tears beneath the laugh- 
ter, the sickening apprehension behind 
the mask of merriment. Witherington, 
who had watched them during the con- 
versation at the railing, looked at her 
admiringly. 

“By Jove, she’s got pace!” he said, 
in an undertone to the Baroness Von 
Kapler. ‘Mrs. Molly will take a lot 
of beating yet.” 

The baroness smilingly agreed with 
him; but when he made the same ob- 
servation to Craig over the coffee the 
older man said nothing aloud, but looked 
out over the harbor, and murmured: 
“Morituri te salutant.” 


reasons,” 


said 


Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith descended 








immediately when Randolph’s name 
was announced. She was always con- 
siderate in the small things where care- 
lessness causes so much irritation, and 
never kept him waiting. She looked 
very handsome as she came down the 
broad stairway, her fluffy, summery 
skirt gathered up gracefully in her un- 
gloved hand, the white feather boa 
about her neck enhancing the bright 
color in her cheeks and the sparkle of 
her eyes. She was unusually vivacious 
and entertaining during the dinner, but 
Randolph recognized the effort she was 
making, and, although he dreaded to 
speak, he felt that it was a relief when 
the waiter ceased his assiduous atten- 
tions and left them, after pouring the 
coffee. 

“You can smoke here, Molly,’ he 
said, passing over his cigarette-case, 
and she smiled as she recognized it as 
one which she had given to him on his 
last birthday. She lighted a cigarette 
from the match which he held for her, 
and, after blowing a little cloud of 
smoke in the air, looked at him ex- 
pectantly. 

“You have something to say to me, 
haven't you, Tony?” she asked, after 
waiting some time for him to speak. 

He started guiltily. “Yes,” he an- 
swered slowly. “Molly, would it be a 
great disappointment to you if we cut 
the cruise short and returned to New 
York without going to the Mediterra- 
nean ?” 

“Of course it would, Tony,” she an- 
swered quietly. “A great disappoint- 
ment; but I have had greater, and there 
are probably worse ahead. What is it 
—boredom ?” 

“No,” -he answered quickly. “Molly, 
I never realized until last night what 
a miserable specimen I am. I have de- 
voted most of my energies to doing 
harm in the world.” 

“So it is reformation, is it?” she 
asked. “Am I the cause of your re- 
morse, Tony?” 

“No, you are one of the effects—one 
of the victims, I suppose I should say,” 
he answered. “There is no use in beat- 


” 


ing about the bush; I want to marry.” 
asked, 


“Doris Clevedon?” she and 
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Randolph nodded. “Thank you, Tony. 
I am glad you told me—what I already 
knew. When is it to be?” 

Randolph looked relieved, and, as he 
was not without vanity, perhaps the 
least bit surprised at the even tone of 
her voice and her perfect composure. 

“T said that I wanted to marry—I 
have not asked her yet,” he said. “I 
thought it only fair to tell you, and you 
can see that it would be unwise to con- 
tinue this cruise.”’ 

“Yes, I can see more than that, 
Tony,” she answered quietly. “It was 
a mistake to commence it. We return 
directly to New York, I suppose.” 

“No, we can put in a little time in 
the West Indies. I expect Henry 
Clevedon to meet us in Jamaica.” 

She gave a little start of surprise, 
and Randolph saw the color gradually 
fade from her cheeks. 

“Tony, you are not telling me all the 
truth!” she exclaimed. “I asked you 
for that once before—don’t send me to 
some one else to hear it this time. 
Henry Clevedon has objected *> me!” 

“Not specifically,” answered Ran- 
dolph firmly. “I should not allow that 
from any one, Molly, and you know it. 
I will be perfectly frank with you; he 
has objected to the ‘atmosphere’ of the 
Farseekcr. I suppose that you think 
me brutal, but you would better learn 
this from me. I expect there will be a 
row—of sorts.” 

“No,” she answered bitterly. “You 
are not brutal; you are just a man. I 
suppose there may be a row; Henry 
Clevedon is a gentleman.” 

Randolph flushed angrily. 

“And 1?” he asked. 

“You! Oh, you are, too, according 
to your own standards, which we all 
recognize, more or less,” she answered, 
looking at him critically. “You are 
not a good man, Tony; but you are bet- 
ter than most men with your opportu- 
nities for evil would have been. I sup- 
pose that you have considered what all 
this means to me.” 

“T hope that it will not mean too 
much, Molly; it shall not mean any 
pain which I can spare you,” he said 
remorsefully. ‘Of course, I shall ss 
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“Stop!” she said imperatively, hold- 
ing up her hand. “You will not insult 
me.” 

“No, I shall never do that; I was not 
going to, Molly,” he protested. 

“Thank you,” she said quietly. “You 
have been frank, Tony. You always 
have been; you never:made any pre- 
tense. I understand Henry Clevedon’s 
position perfectly. You would do 
much to spare me, would you not, 
Tony ?” 

“Anything, believe me,” he answered. 

She looked at him with a queer little 
smile on her lips. “Anything which 
you will be permitted to do, you mean,” 
she corrected. ‘The obvious thing does 
not occur to you now. Of course the 
cruise will terminate. Your attitude is 
exactly that of Henry Clevedon, and I 
—well, I shall accept the inevitable, and 
do the obvious thing.” 

“What do you mean, Molly?” he 
asked anxiously. “I can’t understand 
you.” 

She took another cigarette, and 
lighted it. “No, you never have, be- 
cause you never really cared; and you 
understand me less now than ever,” she 
answered. “Tony, I wasn’t a bad lot 
when you met me.” 

“You are not now, Molly; you never 
could be,” he protested. 

“IT told you that you never under- 
stood me,” she replied. “I was not bad, 
but I was weak, and | am what circum- 
stances have made me, no better and no 
worse. You don’t know what a very 
bad lot I was capable of being—if 
judged by the standards of society. I 
had the courage of my convictions, 
Tony. I suppose the eventual result 
would have been the same if we had 
carried things to the logical conclusion ; 
it might have been delayed, but it 
would have been inevitable.” 

“Don’t, Molly,” he pleaded. “It’s 
bad enough, without bringing in the 
‘might have beens.’ ” 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said, smiling, 
but there was a little droop at the cor- 
ners of her mouth which did not indi- 
cate mirth. “I am not going to be 
melodramatic, Tony. I never had any 
illusions about the ‘might have beens.’ 


I am not blaming you in the least. I 
told you that I was what circumstances 
had made me; a victim of them, to use 
a trite saying. That you happened to 
be one of the controlling factors in 
molding those circumstances is not your 
fault. I knew that this must come some 
day, Tony. You have been dreading 
this interview how long ?—two or three 
days! I have foreseen it since the 
morning I sent you that note accepting 
your invitation to join your private-car 


party. When it is over, you will 
breathe a sigh of relief, and—console 


yourself; I shall look in the glass to- 
night, and say ‘I told you so!’ to the 
face I see there; and then, perhaps, 
sleep more soundly than you. If our 
friends should look in at us now, at 
your face and at mine, they would say 
that I was giving you your dismissal, 
not your release. That is acting, Tony ; 
I have had the longer time for rehears- 
al. I shall play my part. I shall not 
be disagreeable nor trouble you in any 
way; but even actresses break down. 
Don’t make it too hard, please; all that 
I ask is that you terminate the perform- 
ance as soon as possible—even my en- 
durance has its limits. Shall we go 
now ?” 

“T told you that I did not know until 
last night how contemptible I had be- 
come—I was mistaken; I only realize 
it now,” he said humbly. But Anthony 
Randolph was only a man, and he 
quickly availed himself of her sugges- 
tion, and gave a sigh of relief as he 
rang for the waiter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Nothing in Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith’s 
manner gave the slightest indication 
that she was ill at ease or not perfectly 
happy and contented when the Far- 
seeker, dipping her ensign repeatedly 
to acknowledge the farewell salutes of 
the other yachts, sailed out of Havana 
harbor. The baroness and Mrs Bracey, 
who knew from their maids what Ce- 
leste had confided in them of the din- 
ner, had no suspicion, for her worldly 
wise mistress had not dropped her act- 
ing until Celeste had finished her du- 











ties, and left her for the night. Dick 
Craig, who had never pretended to like 
her, and always kept, as much as cir- 
cumstances would permit, out of her 
way, stood talking with her at the rail, 
and she recognized from the subtle 
change in his manner toward her that 
he knew, but she made no sign. When 
Witherington strolled up and joined 
them, she greeted him cheerfully, and 
rallied him for his desertion of her in 
Havana, and Craig left them together. 

“What was it, Tom—seforitas or 
horses ?” she asked. 

He laughed as he protested that it 
was only the tropics which had made 


him even lazier than usual. ‘ Tony 
tells me that he may be called back to 
New York and have to cut out the 
Mediterranean,” he said. “What’s up, 
Mrs. Molly?” 


“Perhaps the jig, perhaps the win- 
ning number,” she said, looking steadi- 
ly at the receding shore. “Your judg- 
nent is good on other things besides 
horses, Tom. 


She spoke so indifferently that he did 


not take her seriously. “‘A race is never 
finished until the jockeys have weighed 
out,” he said, laughing, but she turned 


and, taking his arm, led him to the 
stern. 

“Tom, I saw your horse win the 
Futurity last year,” she said, when they 
had seated themselves on the cushioned 
bench. “Of course I was awfully glad, 
and I remember the expression on your 
trainer’s face when he led her back to 
the stand, and they placed the floral 
horseshoe on her. There were other 
trainers there who did not look so jubi- 
lant, and they quickly and quietly led 
away the beaten horses to the privacy 
of the stables, and I sympathized with 
them while I rejoiced with you. Per- 
haps I shall ask you to take me quietly 
away; I may not want to see the—final 
demonstrat [ ‘i 

‘Are you 
asked gently. 
quarreled ?” 

“No, of course not, 
But I hope that you hedged, Tom. 
Doris will win, and we shall all con- 
gratulate her when it is announced; 


victe ry. 
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“Tlave you and Tony— 


why should we? 
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none more heartily than I. Don’t you 
dare to express sympathy for me!” she 
exclaimed, with a pitiful little hysterical 
ring in her voice as he started to speak. 
“You see that I am quite gay, Tom; it’s 
such a pleasure to knaw that a dear 
friend will be happy, and all that sort 
of thing. You have seen me act twice, 
Tom; once on that private car, when 
you never suspected that I was suffer- 
ing from a humiliation which I did not 
think it possible to live through; the 


second time at that breakfast at the 
Dos Hermanos, when my heart was 
breaking. I deceived you, Tom, and 


you know me better than most, and I 
shall deceive every one else now. But 
some one who cares for me must know, 
and I want you to be ready to give 
me a cue or prompt me if I forget my 
lines; to applaud me if I am doing it 
well. Don’t speak to me, Tom; I am 
suffering from stage-fright at this mo- 
ment. Come, we will challenge Kate 
Bracey and Reggie for a rubber, and 
you won't be cross if I make you lose.” 

It was Witherington whose careless 
play lost that rubber for them, and, 
as he dressed for dinner, his face be- 
trayed his perturbation so plainly that 
his man, who “had a good bit’”’ on the 
horse he had entered for the Brooklyn 
Handicap, was worried. 

“No bad news about Chanticleer, I 
ope, sir?” he said anxiously, as he 
handed him his tie. 

Witherington laughed. ‘No, he’s all 
right, so far as I know—you have a 
good chance for your money yet, Hal- 
ton; but horse-racing is like women— 
mighty uncertain, even when you have 
inside information,” he said, and Hal- 
ton, whose ears were open for tips, al- 
though he cared nothing for philoso- 
phy, was visibly relieved. 

Collins was a closer observer, and the 
breakfast which he served in the deck- 
house the following morning indicated 
that he understood signs and portents 
as well as he did his duties as steward. 
He had ransacked the market of Ha- 
vana for delicacies, and, noticing that 
Miss Clevedon affected pink, a large 
bunch of roses of that color was at 
her place. When Randolph smilingly 
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accepted her thanks for this delicate at- 
tention, Collins mentally noted that it 
would be perfectly safe to increase his 
commission on the next purchase of 
cabin supplies, and that these roses 
would be worth considerably more to 
him than their weight in gold. 

“It really seems like getting back 
home to be here at breakfast,” she said 
gaily. “I never appreciated how stupid 
it was having coffee in my room until 
I had tried this. Did you really miss 
me, Mr. Randolph?” 

“IT have been looking forward to this 
ever since we reached Havana,” he an- 
swered. “We have left there, you 
know; you haven’t forgotten that you 
were to answer a question and make a 
confession.” 

“No, it isn’t much, that confession, 
now that I am here again, but it was 
awful when I was afraid that you 
wouldn’t.” , 

“Wouldn’t what?” he asked, puzzled. 

“Why, that’s the confession,” she an- 
swered, flushing a little. “I was so 
afraid that you wouldn’t send for me 
that morning that I was almost in tears 
before Collins came. I can’t tell you 
how sorry I am that there will be only 
one or two more of these jolly morn- 
ings.” site, 

“What do you mean—you are not 
going to turn lazy?” asked Randolph, 
smiling. 

But her face grew very serious. “I 
wish that I knew just what it meant, 
but I always take anything from dad 
without question—he is always right, 
and has a reason for things, and I sup- 
pose that he will explain everything 
when I see him,” she said. 

“Wh—what is it, Miss Clevedon?” 
stammered Randolph. “Have you 
heard from him?” 

“Yes, a cable just before we sailed 
from Havana,” she answered quietly. 
“He is to meet us at Kingston and take 
me home, Mr. Randolph. He told me 
to say nothing about it, but to be pre- 
pared to leave the yacht. I suppose 
that he meant to say nothing to the 
other guests; he surely won’t mind my 
telling you.” 

“No; I think that he intended you 


should,” said Randolph  gloomily. 
“There was a question which you were 
to answer this morning, but I had a 
far more important one to ask you— 
after I had told you a few things about 
myself. I don’t know that 1 should 
ask it now, until you have heard your 
father’s reasons, but I can tell you what 
I intended to, and it may make it easier 
for him to explain things to you.” 

“Dad never finds that difficult, Mr. 
Randolph,” she said confidently. 
“Sometimes he does not explain at all, 
and then I never question him, for I 
know that he is right.” 

“Yes, and he is perfectly right in 
this, as he forms his opinions from cir- 
cumstances which he believes to be 
true,” assented Randolph. “He is right 
to take you from the yacht, Miss Cleve- 
don; judging as he has every reason to 
judge me. You should never have 
sailed from New York with the An- 
thony Randolph whom he knew.” 

“IT am sure that no one could have 
been kinder to me than you have been,” 
she protested. “You have made this 
cruise very pleasant by your thought- 
fulness and care of me.” 

“And having you on board has done 
very much for me,” he answered grate- 
fully. “I am trying to do better, but 
there is a long road ahead of me, and I 
have traveled over a very crooked one 
in the past. I never gave much thought 
to it before, but when I look back on 
it now, it makes me feel very mean and 
contemptible. So far as I can remem- 
ber, I have never done anything help- 
ful, nor refrained from doing anything 
to gratify myself because it might af- 
fect the happiness of others.” 

“Aren’t you slandering yourself, 
Mr. Randolph?” she asked quietly. “I 
remember going through a beautiful 
hospital, where the sufferings of many 
little children were being relieved. It 
was pitiful to see the poor little things, 
but I knew that their condition was in- 
finitely better than it had been in their 
own homes—that everything which 
money could buy was provided for 
them, and, although it was all done 
anonymously, it was commonly be- 
lieved that you built and supported it.” 








“Yes, that is one of my very good, 
unselfish deeds, Miss Clevedon, al- 
though I supposed that my secret had 
been better kept,” he answered bitterly. 
“Do you know how much trouble and 
sacrifice that caused me?—the time to 
select a few trustees to do all the work 
and to sign a check for the money 
which I had not earned, which I did not 
need, and which I have never missed. 
I am glad that you have brought that 
up, Miss Clevedon; it makes it easier 
to show you what a miserable specimen 
I am,” 

“T shall never believe that, Mr. Ran- 
dolph—please don’t try to convince me. 
You are only paining yourself and me 
needlessly, and you will not succeed.” 

“Yes, you will believe it, Miss Cleve- 
don,” he said positively. “You will 
hear it from others—I prefer to tell you 
myself. The Children’s Hospital, as a 
matter of fact, exemplified it all. Do 
you know what inspired it, Miss Cleve- 
don? No, don’t answer me; I shall tell 
you, and I warn you that it is not a 
pleasant story. Ten years ago I was 
a very lonely man; which would have 
seemed incredible to you if you could 
have seen the crowd I always had about 
me; but I was with it, not of it. Idlers 
who were congenial were even rarer 
then than now in America, and I was, 
perforce, an idler. I don’t remember 
that I ever had a legitimate wish which 
was not gratified, and with everything 
given to me which men usually strive 
for, there was no incentive to work; 
but I craved companionship. Men of 
my own kind, with whom I should have 
liked to associate, were too busy to play 
with an idle fellow; they were doing 
‘worth-while’ things, and I was wast- 
ing my time. Naturally it ended in 
my having a crowd, not of associates, 
but of hangers-on; people who amused 
me, and could play when I wanted to 
play; who would go with me on a mo- 
ment’s notice to the uttermost parts of 
the earth if the whim seized me. They 
were always ready to dance, provided 
that I paid the piper. But there was 


some oné else’—Randolph paused for 
a moment, and his eyes dropped before 
he continued—“well, a woman, and she 
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did more than amuse me; she offered 
a companionship. She had other ties 
in the world, but I made it possible for 
her to be with me, and the ready ac- 
quiescence I met in making it easy did 
not tend to increase my respect for my 
fellow men. It was one of the things 
which society accepts. She neglected her 
own home to entertain me, and—that 
was the reason for the Children’s Hos- 
pital. She had two children, and as a 
result of that neglect—the nurse, to 
whom she entrusted them while she was 
away from them entertaining me, took 
them to her own tenement home to call 

they contracted scarlet fever and 
died. It wasn’t a pleasant thing to be 
even indirectly responsible for, but I 
salved my conscience as I had been 
taught to do—by paying money for an 
irreparable injury. My experience 
hadn’t taught me anything else; green- 
backs made poultices which drew the 
sting from every wound, and the elixir 
of gold healed all injuries. 

“T really thought that I had done a 
pretty fine thing; it is very easy to be 
self-satisfied. If I had made the least 
personal sacrifice, if the money which 
I gave had deprived me of a single lux- 
ury, if I had devoted a day when I 
wished to do something else to personal 
investigation, it might have indicated 
that there was some decency in me; but 
my personal effort consisted in an 
hour’s interview with my lawyers, the 
dictating of a half-dozen letters, and 
signing my name to a check. It took 
just about as much effort as looking 
over the steward’s requisition list for 
this cruise, and, after doing a despica- 
ble thing, I sailed in the old Farseeker 
for the Mediterranean, satisfied that 1 
had squared it. 

“There is no use piling up instances 


of my obliquity, although there are 
plenty of them available. That has 


been my whole philosophy of life; I 
have done what I pleased to amuse my- 
self, to escape boredom, and have taken 
every advantage which my wealth gave 


me. My conscience has never troubled 
me, for my money made _ vicarious 
atonement, and the world willingly 


gave absolution. This is what your fa- 
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ther will tell you, but I am not confess- 
ing it simply to forestall him. I should 
have told you myself, in any case, but 
he is responsible for it, for it is through 
him that I have come to know what I 
am.” 

“Will you tell me about that, Mr. 
Randolph,” asked Doris earnestly. 
“You have told me unpleasant things 
about yourself, things of which I sup- 
pose a girl does not understand the true 
significance, and for which I have 
neither the knowledge nor the right to 
judge you, but if you will tell me what 
dad has done it will be easier for me 
to understand.” 

“That will be almost harder to tell 
than what has gone before,” answered 
Randolph uneasily. “He did not know 
that you were coming on the Farseeker, 
Miss Clevedon. He would not have 
permitted it, and, when he returned to 
New York after we sailed, his 
first act was to try to rescue you from 
my clutches. I did not know that; I 
had received a business communication 
from him, sent before he knew that we 
were anything more than bowing ac- 
quaintances, and I received it just 
when I had come to realize that on your 
answer to the question I should ask you 
depended all of my future happiness. 
I read it through my distorted eyes, and 
misjudged him, more cruelly than I 
have the courage to confess. Can you 
ever forgive me for that?” 

“Go on,” she said curtly. 
needs no defense from me.” 

“No, nor from any one else; but he 
found a champion in the man who has 
cared for me more than for his own 
happiness, who has loved me in spite of 
his knowledge of my _ worthlessness 
through all the years I have been going 
up and down in the world, and sowing 
evil deeds broadcast. Dick Craig did 
not speak to defend him, but to con- 
demn me, and, after a dozen f 
pained silence, he used him as a club to 
knock my _ self-righteousness into Ja 
cocked hat, and I can assure you that 
he did it very thoroughly,” said Ran- 
dolph grimly. “There wasn’t enough 
of my self-respect left to cover me 
when he finished, and the mirror that 


soon 


“Dad 


years ot 


he held before me revealed the truth to 
me for the first time in my life. I knew 
that I had not lived a good life—I 
never sinned in ignorance—but things 
are made easy for a man who inherited 
all that I did, and the world I had 
known had fabricated such an ingeni- 
mask to conceal my moral char- 
acter, that I was shocked when Dick 
tore it off and let me see it as it really 
was, in all its black deformity. I did 
see it, and after one look I knew that 
I could never ask you that question un- 
td you had been warned of it. I have 
given you that warning; your father 
can tell you nothing of me which is 
worse than the truth, and he can never 
make you despise me as | despise my- 
self.” 

Her face had grown very pale, and 
her fingers were playing idly with the 
roses on the table when he finished. 
She kept her eyes on them, and did not 
look up when she spoke. 

“T am glad that you know the truth 
about dad,’ she said slowly. “What 
you have told me about yourself is not 
exactly pleasant, but I could forgive 
anything except a reflection on him. 
All that I know of the world I have 
learned from him; perhaps it is not 
much, but he has taught me to look 
at things more as men do than from a 
girl’s point of view. I can understand 
a great deal from what you have told 
me; perhaps feminine intuition helps 
me to read between the lines much that 
you have not told. Dad has not made 
me entirely masculine—he never tried 
to kill the womanly traits of pity and 
forgiveness, and, even if he tried, he 
could not destroy the feminine one of 
curiosity. Don’t you think that you 
should gratify it, and let me know what 
the question would have been?” 

The color had come back to her face, 
and Randolph leaned over the tabie to- 
ward her so quickly that he knocked 
half its fittings to the deck. 

“You forgive!—you don’t — you 
mean it, Doris?” he exclaimed broken- 
ly, as he seized her hands. 

She raised her eyes to his ,;when he 
addressed her, for the first time, by 
her Christian name, and in their depths 


ous 











he read the answer to his question be- 
fore his lips had framed it. 


CHAPTER IX. 
past 


The Farsecker was running 
Cape Maysi, the bright yellow eye of 
the lighthouse dimmed by the brilliant 
tropical meonlight, which made _ the 
decks of the yacht and the smooth sur- 
face of the sea almost as light as day. 
The bridge-players had retired, and the 
deck was deserted save for the sailors 
of the watch, who were gathered for- 
ward, and Randolph and Craig, who 
lounged against the rail, smoking and 
looking out over the moonlit water. 
Craig had delivered his fatherly “Bless 
you, my children,” when Randolph and 
Doris together told him of their en- 
gagement, only stipulating that it 
should not be made public until her fa- 
ther should have given his consent. 

“T hope that Henry Clevedon will not 
be unreasonable about this, Dick,” said 
Randolph, and his voice betrayed his 
nervousness. “I have had things come 
so easily in this life—things which I 
really did not care much about, and a 
great many which I should have been 
better off without—that now, when it 
comes to something big and serious, I 
foresee difficulties, and they make me 
apprehensive.” 

“Clevedon’s a good chap—as I’ve re- 
marked before,” answered Craig con- 
solingly. “No fool, Henry! You're 
good for something yet, now that you 


have had some of the _ foolishness 
knocked out of you.” 
“Thanks to you, old chap—and 


Doris. Dick, I suppose that I have been 
unbearable, but I have a terrible attack 
of remorse now,” said Randolph pent- 
tently. 

Craig hesitated a moment. “About 
—any one on board, Tony?” he asked 
kindly. 

“Yes, and no,” said Randolph frank- 
ly. “I shall not accuse by excusing, 
Dick. I don’t suppose that even you, 
with all your sympathetic intuitions, 
can understand exactly; no man can 
quite put himself in another’s 


ever 
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place. I never understood until now; 
I never appreciated what a_ beastly 
lonesome life I had led, and that a 
lot of the foolishness, and worse, that 
I have indulged in arose from a cra- 
ving for intimate companionship, such 
as no man can give to another. I have 
been frightfully weak, Dick; more that 
than wicked, I believe. You know how 
a great many things come about—mu- 
sic, a perfume, a glass of champagne 
tingling through your veins, and you 
think you have found it. From a fairly 
wide experience, I know that there is 
nothing in it; it is all a counterfeit. I 
never knew the real thing until now, 
Dick. It has always been simply an 
emotion before. There is no ‘conserva- 
tory and dim lights’ flavor about this. 
I can’t imagine anything more unro- 
mantic than a breakfast-table at sea,” 
he concluded, smiling at the remem- 
brance of the wreck he had made of 
that table. 

“More wholesome than the other at- 
mosphere, Tony,” said Craig. “One 
breeds passion; the other would de- 
stroy any illusions based on it. Pity 
you didn’t meet some I could name at 
breakfast.” 

“Name me no names, Dick!” said 
Randdlph hastily. “Everything is over 
in that line; I have met all the require- 
ments; there is no claim which can be 
made upon me. Of course, Dick, there 
is some one who deserves to be treated 
with every consideration,” he went on 
uneasily. “Things aren’t as bad as you 
may think—but the less said about that 
the better. It will be easier for every- 
body if the cruise ends at Kingston.” 

“Some things you can leave to me, 
Tony; some you can't,’ volunteered 
Craig. “I'll try to square Henry Cleve- 
don, if I have your assurance that 
everything else is settled.” 

“Thank you, Dick, for that and many 
other things,” said Randolph grateful- 
ly. “Turn in, old chap; sleep isn’t for 
me to-night, and I don’t know that I 
want it.” 

The local paper which the pilot 
brought when he came aboard off Port 
Royal announced that a race meeting 
was to be inaugurated that afternoon 
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at Knutsford Park, just outside of 
Kingston. Witherington at once gave 
a general invitation to all the party to 
attend it with him, and most of the 
guests accepted it with alacrity. The 
run from Havana had ‘been pleasant, 
the weather and sea had left nothing to 
be desired, and there was no apparent 
change in any of the company; but 
even the uninitiated felt a subtle dif- 
ference, and that there was something 
uncomfortable and almost tragic in the 
atmosphere. They hailed Withering- 
ton’s invitation as a possible deliver- 
ance, and it was a great relief to their 
host when the party. was made up. 

Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith, who had 
been particularly charming during the 
latter part of the cruise, pleaded a 
headache, and announced that she 
should remain quietly in her stateroom ; 
Craig promised to join the party later 
in the afternoon; and Doris excused 
herself on the ground that she wished 
to be with her father; but all of the 
others accepted. 

An early luncheon was served as the 
Farseeker came up the harbor from 
Port Royal, and when the anchor was 
dropped off Kingston, the race party 
embarked in the launch. Craig had 
made out the tall figure of Henry 
Clevedon standing on the yacht land- 
ing-pier, and he jumped in with them, 
while Doris and Randolph stood at the 
rail, throwing small coins in the water 
for the negro boys, who swarmed about 
the yacht in their crazy canoes, to dive 
for. 

“T never thought that it would not 
be an unalloyed pleasure to meet dad 
at any time, but I almost wish he were 
not coming now,” she said, emphasizing 
her remark by viciously throwing a 
coin so far that the divers nearly suffo- 
cated before they reappeared at the sur- 
face, the fortunate one rising half-out 
of water, panting and spluttering as he 
held it up triumphantly. 

“T understand your feeling, and I 
confess that I share it,” said Randolph, 
smiling dolefully. “I am wondering if 
he is going to prove a very terrible per- 
sonage to overcome.” 

“Dad is always fair and reasonable,” 


she answered hastily. “It isn’t any- 
thing of that kind which | fear; but I 
don’t want him to take me away. Can’t 
you persuade him to let me remain, 
Tony ?” 

~ “T hope to persuade him to let you 
be with me always,” he answered ten- 
derly. “See, he is getting into the 
launch now. He doesn’t seem to be 
biting Craig, so perhaps he isn’t quite 
so terrible as we fear, Doris.” 

“He is the sweetest, dearest, kindest 
old thing that ever lived!” she ex- 
claimed enthusiastically, waving her 
handkerchief at the rapidly approach- 
ing launch; and when her father ran 
up the side stairs and clasped her in his 
arms, there was no question of the af- 
fection existing between them. As 
soon as he could loosen her arms from 
about his neck, he placed his hands on 
her shoulders and looked lovingly into 
her eyes. 

“So you ran away from your dad, 
Doris, old chap,” he said, shaking her 
“Made him come chasing ’way down 
here to bring you back when he should 
be ’tending to all the irons he has in 
the fire in New York. Here! Doris, 
boy, what is it? What have they been 
doing to you?” 

There was a suspicious moisture in 
his own eyes, but it did not hide from 
him the subtle change in her face. 
Something of the boyish look had dis- 
appeared from it, to be replaced by an 
expression he had never seen there be- 
fore, but she quickly hid her face on his 
breast—half-laughing, half-crying. 

“He has—they- everybody—oh, dad 
—I’m the ha-happiest girl in all the 
world,” she exclaimed brokenly. 

He patted her wet cheek tenderly as 
he looked inquiringly from Randolph to 
Craig. “There, there, little chap!” he 
said soothingly. “What is it, Dick— 
what have you been doing to this kid?” 

“Better let Tony tell about that, 
Henry,” said Craig, grinning. “I told 
you in the launch that we’d been edu- 
catin’ her. Come on, Doris; I’ve got 
a pocketful of chicken-feed for your 
little niggers.” 

“Go ahead, old chap; I want to have 
a few minutes’ talk with Mr. Ran- 








dolph,” said Clevedon, pushing her 
gently away and holding out his hand 
to Randolph. . “We sail at five, on the 
Trent, so have your duds ready.” 

“Glad to see you on board, Clevedon, 
but sorry that you come only to rob 
us,” said Randolph, taking his hand. 
“T hope the sailing isn’t definite, 
though. Come below and have a.bite 
of luncheon while we talk it over.” 

“There is nothing to talk over; I 
am afraid that is irrevocable, Ran- 
dolph,” Clevedon answered gravely, as 
he followed him to the saloon. “I can’t 
think of anything, except anxiety for 
Doris, which would have brought me 
away from New York at this time. I 
do not wish to appear discourteous, but 
we must go back to-day. Nothing to 
eat, thank you; I have just lunched.” 

“Won't you even partake of my 
bread and salt?” asked Randolph mean- 
ingly. 

Clevedon laughed uneasily. “There 
is no need for anything to be said by 
either of us,” he answered. “It would 
only create hard feeling, which there 
is no necessity for. I know that you 
can see that there is only one course 
open for me, Randolph. It is all an 
unfortunate mistake, which would nev- 
er have been made had I known in time 
to prevent it. The only thing left for 
me to do is to retrieve it, as far as pos- 
sible, and I have taken the necessary 
steps to do that.” 

“T suppose that you refer to your 
daughter being my guest,” said Ran- 
dolph quietly. 

“Yes; I am sorry that you oblige me 
to speak of it; but that is just what I 
mean,” answered Clevedon. “I know 
that the responsibility for it rests nearer 
home, but that, of course, we need not 
discuss, and, in fact, I think that the 
whole subject had better drop.” 

“No, we can’t drop it,” said Ran- 
dolph positively. “Before we go any 
further, it is only fair to both of us 
that you should be in full possession of 
the facts. I have asked Doris to marry 
me, and she——’’ 

“What!” exclaimed Clevedon, start- 
ing from his chair. “You have asked 
that child, that——’ 
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“Full-grown, very sensible, and 
charming young lady,” interrupted 
Randolph, in turn. “You may not 
think she is sensible, for she has ac- 
cepted me.” 

“Randolph, we won't have any non- 
sense about this, and the shortest way 
is the best,” said Clevedon decisively. 
“T suppose that a man can pay no great- 
er compliment to a woman, and I know 
that you have everything in the way 
of wealth and position which makes 
such a marriage desirable. You have 
more than that, for those things alone 
would not make Doris accept you un- 
less she loved you; and I bitterly re- 
gret that, because I know I shall cause 
her unhappiness.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ran 
dolph anxiously. “You will not give 
your consent!” 

“Decidedly not,” said Clevedon firm- 
ly. “I wish that she had never set eyes 
on you, Anthony Randolph. This may 
seem a queer position for me to take, in 
view of the marriages of my two other 
children, but I am frank to say that 
Doris is my particular charge. It is 
unfair for a parent to have favorites, 
and I think that I am just enough to 
love all of my children equally, but 
Doris and I have been thrown together. 
She and her mother have never been 
sympathetic since the day she was born; 
she is entirely different in temperament 
from the others, and I understand her 
thoroughly—so thoroughly that I pre- 
fer to cause her pain now rather than 
to risk the unhappiness of a lifetime.” 

“And may I ask why you refuse to 
give your consent?” asked Randolph 
quietly. “You carry things with rath- 
er a high hand; you insinuate that | 
have wronged her deeply by extending 
hospitality, and you refuse, almost dis- 
courteously, to consider an honorable 
offer for her hand in marriage.” 

“The two things are so closely con- 
nected that one answer will almost 
serve for both,” answered Clevedon. 
“T should much prefer not to go into 
this, but you demand it. I know Doris 
too well to trust her happiness to you, 
Randolph. If you will look back a lit- 
tle, you will see that your record jus- 
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tifies that conclusion. You have not 
been an inconspicuous figure for the 
past ten years, and there would be 
many things to excuse. I am not a 
saint, and I have no wish to judge you 
for what you may have done, which 
was no concern of mine until this offer 
made it one; but this last escapade is a 
little too recent and too much to over- 
look, even in Anthony Randolph, and I 
most emphatically refuse to consider 
a marriage between yourself and my 
daughter Doris.” 

“May I ask you to be more explicit?” 
said Randolph. “Not about the past 
—we shall take that for granted; but 
about what you call my ‘last es- 
capade.’ ” 

“Do you want me to put it in plain 
English?” asked Clevedon. ‘Believe 
me, it is much better not.” 

“In as plain English as you can ex- 
press it,” answered Randolph curtly. 
His face was deathly white, his manner 
was collected, his voice firm. 

“Very well, if you wish it,” said 
Clevedon coolly, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. “It is brutal, but it is the fact, 
not the recital, which makes it so. It 
is a matter of common report—which I 
happen to know for a fact—that for the 
past three years you have practically 
supported a ménage in New York, of 
which another man is the nominal head. 
As a man of the world, I draw certain 
inferences, but do not question your 
conduct. I have no right to do so until 
you insult me by inviting my daughter 
to share your hospitality with—the 
woman whom you are supporting.” 

Randolph started forward angrily, 
but quickly regained control of himself. 

“If I should give you my word of 
honor that your inferences are not jus- 
tified ; that the lady to whom you refer 
is not , 

“T should say, of course, that I be- 
lieved you, and think that you had royal 
precedent for perjuring yourself like 
a gentleman,” interrupted Clevedon 
coldly. “That I should expect from 
you—that you would believe that I 
should consent to your marriage with 
my daughter, under the circumstances, 
I should not expect.” 





Clevedon’s back was toward the pas- 
sageway leading from the ladies’ cab- 
ins, and Randolph gave an exclamation 
of warning, and jumped from his seat 
when he looked past him, and saw Mrs. 
Huntingdon-Smith standing in the 
doorway. 

“Molly, I beg your pardon, but I 
must ask you to excuse us,” he said 
hurriedly, but she shook her head and 
came into the saloon. She was dressed 
in a tea-gown, her hair loosely ar- 
ranged, and her face ghastly white. 

“I overheard part of your conversa- 
tion,’ she said slowly, placing her 
hands on the table and looking at 
Clevedon, who had risen and bowed 
when she entered. “I confess that I 
was eavesdropping; not a very honor- 
able thing, Mr. Clevedon, but what you 
would expect from me, I suppose.” 

Clevedon opened his lips to speak, 
but she raised her hand. 

“Please do not interrupt me; I have 
something to say, and not too much 
strength to get through with it. I love 
Anthony Randolph, Mr. Clevedon, and 
I respect you; the first man I have 
known to take a decent stand against 
the rottenest thing in our social life. I 
aim nothing, my race is run, but I can’t 
bear to see unnecessary misery follow 
from what is largely my fault. Please, 
Tony, keep quiet and let me speak. 
There is no use in mincing matters— 
you practically accused me, Mr. Cleve- 
don, of being his mistress; but Tony 
would not have perjured himself in 
denying it. Don’t misunderstand me— 
I am not a good woman—I should have 
denied him nothing which he asked for. 
Morally, I am as guilty-as if he had 
assumed that relationship; I am not de- 
fending myself—we Huntingdons play 
or pay. I don’t want to accuse any 
one; I spoke my heart out one night 
long ago, when I realized how low a 
man could sink. I was sold, Mr. Cleve-. 
don, unwittingly at first, but I was will- 
ing to carry out my side of the bargain 
when I knew. Neither is Tony a good 
man—I have no illusions about him—if 
he had cared he would have taken all 
without scruple, but he never cared for 
me. I would have given my life for 








one such look as I saw in his eyes an 
hour ago, when he watched the woman 
whom he wished to be the mother of 
his children, but women like me do not 
inspire that feeling. 

“T amused him, we have many tastes 
in common, and I suppose that he was 
not dissatisfied with his bargain, for I 
contributed to his comfort as do his 
valet, his steward, and the others whom 
he pays. It is not fair for you to judge 
him harshly; you have accepted much; 
you have allowed your family to be 
guided by false standards. Your wife 
and children have been guests in my 
house, and Mrs. Clevedon, at least, 
tacitly accepted a proposition which she 
believed to be worse than it was in fact. 
I do not single them out, because | 
wish to give you pain—every one did 
the same. My husband is a member of 
the best clubs, we are both received 
everywhere, and people seek us out. | 
have not sold myself for that, Mr. 
Clevedon; I valued it only because I 
knew that Tony valued me for it. He 
is a very human person; it tickled his 
vanity to have me, for whom he stood 
sponsor, do him credit. Everything is 
over between us; perhaps he has not 
my entire respect; I know that I have 
none of yours; but I don’t want to see 
him unhappy. We are all more or 
less what circumstances make us; Tony 
might have been worse; I might have 
been better. I have lived in the world 
long enough to know its ways; I accept 
the logical consequences of my hus- 
band’s baseness, my own weakness, and 
Tony’s selfishness. If he had ever 
cared for me no woman living could 
have won him away from me; but I do 
not reproach him for giving to another 
what has never been mine, and you 
have no right to blame him for a sin 
which he has never committed.” 

“T am sorry that you have thought it 
necessary to go through this,” said 
Clevedon kindly. “I most humbly beg 
your pardon if I have wronged you, 
even in thought, and, believe me, I have 
never uttered my suspicions until self- 
protection drove me to it. This has 


been painful for you, and I respect your 
motives, but I cannot see that it affects 
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the situation. It is a rotten condition 
of society which permits even the sus- 
picion of such an evil, but I am not 
tilting against windmills. I reserve 
the right to draw the line for those for 
whom I am personally responsible ; but 
this is not the age of chivalry, and I am 
not going out with a spear to challenge 
the world. I trust that I shall never 
again be placed in such a position, and 
I wish to extricate myself from this as 
easily and quietly as possible. May I 
ask if this unauthorized engagement is 
known generally on board?” 

“No,” said Randolph quietly. “I ob- 
served the conventions, I believe, 
Clevedon. Molly and Dick are the only 
ones who know.” 

“Then I shall ask for a boat, if you 
please. You can send Miss Clevedon’s 
luggage and maid to the Trent, I sup- 
pose.” 

“If your decision is final, there will 
be no difficulty about details,” said 
Randolph. 

Mrs. Huntingdon-Smith bowed, and 
returned to her own cabin, neither of 
them trying to restrain her. 

“T want to assure you that this has 

been as painful to me as it has been to 
you, and as unexpected,” continued 
Randolph, after she had gone. “There 
was one other thing. Doris was told 
everything before I asked her to be my 
wife—not details, but the worst there is 
to me; which even you do not know. 
I have not taken advantage of her in- 
nocence, and I have Dick Craig’s ap- 
proval for everything I have done.” 
“Then I have a crow to pick with 
him, Randolph,” said Clevedon bitterly. 
“Between the lot of you, you have man- 
aged to brew a draft of unhappiness 
for the child to swallow, and you give 
me the pleasant duty of holding it to 
her lips.” 
“No need of unhappiness for any 
one; enough pain in the world that 
can’t be cured,’ broke in Craig’s kind- 
ly voice. He had stood in the doorway 
and overheard Clevedon’s last remark. 
“You fellows seem to be at odds— 
what’s wrong?” 

“There would have been less wrong 
if I could have relied upon you as ab- 
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solutely as I thought | could when I 
sent that cable,’ answered Clevedon 
stiffly. 

Craig grinned as he took the message 
from his pocket. “You’re makin’ me 
out a liar, Henry,” he said cheerfully 
as he opened it. “Been tellin’ Tony all 
along that you were a good chap; sen- 
sible fellow and that sort of thing; 
haven’t I, Tony?” 

“Well?” exclaimed Clevedon impa- 
tiently before Randolph could answer. 

“Afraid you’re nothin’ of the kind; 
actin’ like a damn fool!” said Craig 
placidly, and Clevedon jumped from his 
chair. “Sit down, Henry, take it easy,” 
continued Craig. “Now, what is it 
tryin’ to turn Tony down?” 

“There is no use going into this!” ex- 
claimed Clevedon furiously. “I have 
given my answer, and we'll drop it.” 

“Easy, Henry,” answered Craig 
soothingly. “You're a business man, 
you give me power of attorney, and 
now I want to know why you don't 
recognize my acts.” 


“What damn tomfoolery is this, 
Craig? I have stood about—— 
““Give you full authority,’” read 


Craig, disregarding his outburst. “Can’t 


get away from that, Henry. Sorry 1] 
didn’t stop and marry ‘em at Port 
Royal. You couldn't have said a word. 


Look at Tony, there. Not a bad-look- 
in’ chap, is he?” 

“T don’t know why we should dis- 
cuss Randolph’s personal appearance,” 
answered Clevedon, but he smiled in 
spite of himself, for nothing could re- 
sist Craig’s unruffled good humor. 

“No objection to that; good!” con- 
tinued Craig. “Fortune ample, good 
family, shady moral character in the 
past, but promises better in the future ; 
that’s about all, isn’t it?” 

“Dick, don’t be a fool,’ said Cleve- 
don, wriggling uncomfortably in his 
chair. “We have thrashed this thing 
out between us, and you are simply 
making it hard for both of us.” 

“Tony isn’t objectin’,’ answered 
Craig, with twinkling eyes. “Hold the 
doorway, Tony. I licked you the other 
night. Goin’ to polish off your future 
father-in-law now. If that daughter of 


his comes to the rescue I trust to you 
to protect me. Now, Henry, get ready 
to take your medicine.” 

“Dick, are you mad?” asked Cleve- 
don, half in bewilderment, half-angry. 
“T tell you that I’ve had about enough 
of this.” 

“There’s method in my madness, any 
way, Which is more than can be truth- 
fully said of yours,” answered Craig, 
grinning. “Goin’ to give you some in- 
information about things and— 
yourself.” 

“You are at liberty to tell what you 
know about me te any one,” said Cleve- 
don coldly. 

Craiz chuckled. “I’m just goin’ to 
tell you in confidence—and in the fam- 


side 


ily,” he said, glancing meaningly at 
Tony. “I know you aren’t-kickin’ up 
this row to ‘save your face,’ as the 


Chinese say. You think he’ll never be 
in the family, but he will. He’s been 
a bad boy, but bad boys are always for- 
given; that’s the way of the world. 
He’s been a worse trial to me than he 
ever will be to you, but he’s tryin’ to 
reform and itll stimulate him to see 
your reformation, so I'll start right 
in.” 

Clevedon sank back in his chair and 
looked at him in blank amazement, and 
Craig assumed an expression of severi- 
ty which sat strangely on his good-na- 
tured, kindly face. 

“| don’t suppose you'd deceive any- 
body wilfully, except in a poker-game 
or a horse-trade, Henry, and you be- 
lieve all this that you've been talkin’. 
You started in by deceivin’ yourself and 
the rest follows easily. Nothin’ so easy 
to assume as. self-righteousness, and 
you think you're the devil of a fellow. 
You're goin’ right on in your bull- 
headed way, tryin’ to make two young 
people unhappy and disgustin’ an old 
friend and sayin’ to yourself that you’re 
doin’ it from a stern sense of duty- 
Spartan father and all that sort of 
thing; but way down in your heart you 
know that you aren’t. You’re just a 
damn selfish man, like all the rest of 
us.” 

“See here, Dick; I can’t allow even 
as old a friend as you are to talk to 








me in this way, and I question your 
right to interfere in my private and 
family affairs,” said Clevedon, who had 
recovered his equanimity. 

“Never did, until you invited me to, 
Henry,” answered Craig, holding up 
the cablegram. “Now, I’m in, by your 
invitation, and I’m goin’ to kick around 
a bit before I get out. What’s your 
reason for objectin’ to Tony ?” 

“Randolph and I have already talked 
that out. I don’t consider it necessary 
to go into it again,” said Clevedon ir- 
ritably. “I am sailing at five, Dick, and 
I have neither time nor _ inclina- 
tion—— 

“All right, Henry,’ interrupted 
Craig scothingly. “I can what 
you told him. I'll save time by tell- 
ing what you might have said—which 
would have been the truth.” 

“I believe that I said all that was 


rie 
guess 


necessary,” said Clevedon coldly. “Tl 
have to ask you to postpone this.” 

“No time like the present,” con- 
tinued Craig kindly. “Henry, you 


might have given Tony a bit of your 
history ; told him how you fought your 
way through in the West, buildin’ up 
a reputation that makes Henry Cleve- 
don’s word as good as his bond. You 
might have told him how you came to 
New York with that reputation and 
found that it was all right as far as it 
went, but. that kissin’ went by favor 
more there than it did in the ‘wild and 
woolly,’ and you found that you had" to 
work harder to drive things through 
without doin’ the things that some of 
your competitors were doin’; so hard 
that you lost track of what was goin’ 
on in society circles. 

“You might have told him that you 
were a kind and indulgent father, giv- 
in? up money liberally, but that you 
were niggardly of your time with your 
family—you were so busy guardin’ that 
business reputation that you let things 
run along without question until you 
came to with a jolt and found that you 
had let ‘em run so far that your mo- 
tives might be mistaken; that people 
might say that, after all, you were a 
good deal like some men whom we 
needn’t name.” 
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“Well, suppose that I had said so,” 
broke in Clevedon defiantly. “Can you 
question my wisdom in refusing to in- 
cur such a suspicion?” 

“Not a bit, Henry,” admitted Craig 
readily. “Only I'll wager you didn’t 
say it. Instead, you climbed on your 
high horse—this is only a guess, but 
I’ll bet a nice red apple it’s correct— 
and told Tony what a bad boy he had 
been and that you weren't goin’ to 
trust Doris to him. You didn’t say— 
as you might have—that he couldn’t 
have her because people might suspect 
that you were tryin’ to manipulate the 
Randolph millions and that Henry 
Clevedon preferred to make his daugh- 
ter Doris unhappy rather than take that 
chance.” 

“No, I didn’t say that,” acknowl- 
edged Clevedon slowly. “Dick, I never 
heard you talk so damn much before.” 

“T’ve been keepin’ up a devil of a 
thinkin’ all these years, Henry,” said 
Craig, grinning. “You've been goin’ 
at this the wrong way. You have let 
things slide along until they got into 
a bad muddle, instead of stoppin’ ‘em 
at the beginnin’. Then you come down 
here prepared to make a blow-up which 
will cause all sorts of talk and hurt 
everybody concerned. You find that 
things have straightened themselves 
out naturally, but you’re goin’ to show 
what a devil of a reformer you are, 
just the same. I'll give you a better 
tip. Accept the easy way—it’s the way 
of the world, but it’s honest, this time, 
for a wonder. Then be just as scrupu- 
lous as you please—and make up your 
mind to be Let him out, 
Tony—there’s some one waitin’ for him 
under the after-deck awnin’, 
ask his advice about how 
nounce her engagement.” 


lonesome. 


waitin’ to 
she shall an- 


CHAPTER X. 

Mrs. Clevedon had been extremely 
nervous and apprehensive since her 
husband sailed for Jamaica. She had 
begged him not to do anything rash, 
and asked him what his plans were, 
but he had grimly replied that this was 
the hand he was playing alone. 
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March was coming in like a lion, and 
the snow beating against the windows 
of her cozy boudoir made it difficult for 
her to picture in her mind what might 
be going on in the winter sunshine of 
the tropics. She feared the very worst 
—a quarrel, high words, even violence ; 
and she had wrought herself into such 
a nervous condition that a_ gentle 
knock on the door caused her to start 
so violently in her chair that she upset 
the small table in front of her. Per- 
kins stooped to pick up the scattered 
books and papers, after she had taken 
the telegram from his tray. She opened 
it with trembling fingers, but she gave 
such an exclamation of relief after she 
had read it that he almost dropped the 
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things he had gathered up, and he saw 
a smile of complacency replace the ex- 
pression of worry and anxiety which 
had made her look so old for the past 
fortnight. . 

“How much cleverer men are than 
women,” she thought, as she reread the 
cablegram. “Really, J should have been 
quite satisfied with Reggie Hasbruck, 
or even Tom Witherington.” 

Perkins, with imperturbable 
stood waiting for orders. 

“Send Marie to and order the 
carriage at once, Perkins,” she said 
calmly. “It is such wretched weather 
that I am sure to find people at home, 
and I have several visits to make this 
afternoon.” 


face, 


me 


A LOVE-SONG OF THE FRENCH QUARTER 


HE midnight with its mystery, 


Its million 


stars and magic moon, 


Looks from the eyes of you, Cherie; 
And all the tropic afternoon, 
In symphony of sun and dew, 


That breathes of 


Burns in the olive ¢ 


asmine and of musk, 


j 
cheek of you, 


Like poppies flaming in the dusk. 


The sweet temptation of your mouth 


Is twin to summ 
And all the laneuw 
Is imag 


While I 1 


I believe’ y 


That vet with longing love is 


Was fashioned from a siren’s prayer, 


Or from the pas 


Oh, paradox of w 
Oh, of 
I any not wise nor 
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miracie 


ed in you 


er’s reddest rose, 
r of the South 

r proud repose; 
ur soul so fz 


sion of a saint. 
omanhood! 


flat and dew! 
great nor good 


ne 


That Love should lead my soul to you; 
Yet on my heart which long has missed 

The beat of yours, I hold you close 
And claim your kisses all unkissed, 


My Creole queen—my Southern rose! 





! 


ELLtA BENTLEY. 








tT the inquest, the coro- 
ner asked many ques- 
tions of Mrs. Ar- 
mine—questions 
which—as the Hamp- 
shire Independent de- 
clared in a_ scathing 
editorial—the lady 
seemed deliberately to evade or ignore. 
The waiter, loitering in the passage and 
not far from the door, testified that 
he had heard Lady Gasgoyne’s voice 
raised in anger. Finally, under great 
pressure, he swore to that dreadful 
word of which mention has been made. 
He whispered it, the wretched eaves- 
dropper, but it rang through Winches- 
ter. Susan Judkins—stigmatized as an 
obstinate and prevaricating witness— 
admitted with reluctance that her mis- 
tress had been at home when the de- 
ceased lady called at the house in St. 
Cross Road. Sir Richard Gasgoyne, 
who seemed to be deeply moved, gave 
evidence that his wife had left Ben Aber 
Lodge suddenly, leaving no message 
behind her other than that she was ta- 
king the next train to town. Lady Gas- 
goyne’s maid spoke of her mistress’ 
excitement and nervousness during the 
journey. Finally, Sir Henry Skeffing- 
ton declared his opinion that any undue 
excitement or shock was likely to have 
fatal consequences, inasmuch as his late 
patient was suffering from valvular 
disease of the heart. 

Those who have had the misfortune 
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“Viehell 


to be the victims of gossip in a cathe- 
dral town will not require to be told 
that Dorothy’s name grew rank in the 
mouth of every man and woman, gentle 
and simple, in the ancient city. In the 
opinion of the jury—her own butcher 
was of their number—she was black 
as the ace of spades, save where the 
scarlet letter flared upon her bosom. 

Two terrible days followed, because 
Min arrived. Dorothy saw him read- 
ing the Hampshire Independent, saw 
him tear up the paper, and then glance 
with hungry interrogation at herself. 
Tremblingly she asked: 

“You trust me, Min?” 

“Before all the world,” he answered, 
kissing her. 

“My son, you will do nothing—vio- 
lent?” 

He confessed that horsewhipping 
was in his mind; the editor was a cur, 
to be whipped within an inch of his 
worthless life. Under entreaty he 
promised to leave curs unpunished, but 
Dorothy perceived that her silence was 
driving him wild. 

She had had one interview with 
Gasgoyne. He had.implored her to tell, 
or to allow him to tell, the truth at the 
inquest; the obvious, the sensible, and 
ultimately the kindest thing to do. 
Dorothy refused. She followed his ar- 
guments, understood them, sympathized 
with them, and saw—Min; Min the 
target for every eye in the town where 
he had carried himself so proudly— 
Min publicly proclaimed to be base- 
born. And that such a bolt should fall 
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upon him without preparation was to 
her unthinkable. 

“You must give me time,” she said. 

“And meanwhile, my poor Doro- 
thy——?” 

“Min believes in me.” 

This interview, as has been said, took 
place before the inquest. Immediately 
afterward Dick removed the body to 
London, deeming it expedient that the 
funeral should not take place at Win- 
chester. 

Moira Curragh came to her friend 
at once, and she, too, urged public ac- 
knowledgment of the facts, but was si- 
lenced sooner than Gasgoyne, being a 
mother and able to see Min with a 
mother’s tender eyes. She used her old 
expression : 

“You are a heavenly fool, Doll 

Upon the Sunday following the in- 
quest Mrs. Chatfield failed to see Doro- 
thy, who happened to leave the cathe- 
dral at the same time and by the same 
door as herself. 

“Mum, she cut us,” said the furious 
Min. 

“We must suffer such fools gladly,” 
said Dorothy. 

Nevertheless, the cut penetrated be- 
low the skin. Dorothy, who in her 
youth had flouted convention, who had 
found life as it is lived in England by 
such magnates as the Helminghams in- 
tensely dull and unprofitable ; Dorothy, 
who had said again and again that free 
dom was happiness, or, at any rate, its 
only substitute, now found herself a 
very slave to the traditions at which 
she had scoffed. Long ago, when 
Gasgoyne had told her that she hugged 
her chains, he hit a truth which included 
fetters other than a child’s arms. Doro 
thy had learned to love places as in 
separable from pefsons. Because sh 
loved Min, she loved also the quiet, pic 
turesque, almost medieval city to which 
he owed so much. The cathedral where 
she had prayed for his welfare, the 
college meads and buildings, the copses 
where they had picked primroses, the 
silvery stream upon whose banks she 
had spent so many placid hours—these 
things had become part of herself. To 


” 


tear loose from them meant anguish. 





But as the days passed, as she encoun- 
tered cold looks and averted eyes, as 
she saw Min’s. face twisted by indig- 
nation and interrogation, she told her- 
self that she must go. 

However, some of her Winchester 
friends stood stoutly by her; notably 
the Heseltines. David called upon her 
when she was alone, looking much less 
cool than usual. 

“Your mother has been so kind,”’ said 
Dorothy, profoundly touched by his 
sympathy. “She came to me at once.” 

“Yes, yes,” he hesitated, slightly 
flushing. “I suppose she didn’t give 
you a hint——” 

“A hint?” 

“About me.” 

“Oh!” 

Dorothy knew now what was coming. 
She had divined long ago in David 
Heseltine a feeling for herself warmer 
than friendship; and she had been con- 
scious—very agreeably conscious—that 
this feeling was suppressed, because 
she, on her part, had never given any 
encouragement to it. In her exclama- 
tion was a note of weakness as well as 
surprise. Heseltine saw that she looked 
at him with startled eyes. 

“T have come here,’ he continued 
quietly, “to vou to marry me. 
Wait! I know that the feeling you have 
had for—for your boy’s father’’---she 
wondered at his choice of words—‘is 
of a different character to what I might 
hope to inspire in you. Still, life being 
what it is, a woman such as you must 
feel at times that it is not easy to stand 
alone. You look a little tired. Let me 
offer you this although there is not 
much in it.” 

He held out his hand with a faint 
smile, as if he were conscious of his 
own limitations, particularly in the 
presence of women. 

“You have heard what they are say- 
ing about me,” she faltered, “and out 
of pity, perhaps— 

“Thank you for the ‘perhaps.’ Of 
course you know that it is not pity with 
me. I love you, and I think you like 
me. I speak to-day, because you need 
a man at your side.” 

“You ask me to marry you?” 


ask 











“For my own sake far more than for 
yours,” 

“Tf—if this scandal is true; if I am 
a femme tarée es 

“Even then I beseech you to marry 
me.” 

“What a good fellow you are!” 

“T could be very good to you.” 

“T will tell you something, for I trust 
you entirely: Sir Richard Gasgoyne 
is Min’s father.” 





She gazed straight into his eyes 
without changing color. Heseltine 


fancied he detected an inflection of 
triumph which puzzled him, but he re 
plied passively: 

“T guessed that long ago.” 

“And yet you, ask me to be your 
wife?” 

“From the bottom of my heart. I 
not only love you; I honor and esteem 
you more than any woman I know.” 

“Thank you.” 

A silence followed. Heseltine 
turned and walked toward the window. 
Dorothy’s eyes followed him, noting 
the slightly stooping shoulders, the 
somewhat shabby clothes, the unmis- 
takable air of the man who by reason 
of his own or by others’ infirmities has 
been forced to halt rather than run 
through life. 

For the moment she was tempted to 
tell him the truth, to wash herself clean 
in his sight. 

“Mr. Heseltine, how did you guess 
that Sir Richard was Min’s father?” 

“That is not easily answered. There 
was the likeness, amazing to me who 
had known and loved the father; there 
were similarities of temperament, char- 
acter, and mind. Yes; and little man- 
nerisms. Coincidences became ever- 
increasing. I knew that Dick Gasgoyne 
had been engaged to a Miss Fairfax, 
who afterward mysteriously dropped 
out of society. I heard that Lady 
Ipswich had met you at the deanery 
and hailed you as an old friend. The 


knowledge came, bit by bit; but it came 
to me, you understand 
it.” 
“Thank you again.” 
“And it never affected my feeling for 
I would 


[ did not go to 


you; nothing could do that. 


HER 
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rather not hear another word about it, 
if—if you honor me by becoming my 
wife.” 

“You are wonderful. It never 
struck you as—as odd, that I should 
have——” She faltered, blushing 
deeply. 

He looked at the pattern of the car- 
pet; then he spoke slowly, as if measur- 
ing his words: 

“As for that, I am, of course, no 
longer a young man; nothing strikes 
me as particularly—odd. Surprise is 
generally a synonym for ignorance, 
isn’t it? I know you now fairly well, 
[ may say; but what you were as a 
young girl——” He _ shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“kL see, at least J 
You would be an 
with.” 

“My mother says so.” 

“Your mother! What about her?” 


have a_ glimpse. 
easy man to live 


“She is ready to abdicate in your 
favor; not, I fancy, for any other. She 
is particular, is mother.” 

“She has guessed, too?” 

“I am sure of it.” 

“She is as wonderful as you are. 


\nd you would treat me as you treat 
her; glorifying the best in me, blind- 
ing yourself and others to the less ad- 
inirable qualities. But, my dear friend, 
have you really counted the cost? Do 
you think I could take my place in the 
collegiate hierarchy, be mistress of.a 
big house, play my part?” 

“T am prepared to leave Winchester. 
[ am not a poor man. I am tired of 
looking out of college windows. No, 
[ should not dream of asking you to 
look after a lot of turbulent boys, but 
one quiet, easy-going man—eh ?” 

He tried to read her with his pleas- 
ant, misty eyes, but*she avoided his 
glance, plainly troubled. She was on 
the edge of surrender, never had she 
liked this kind friend so well. And 
she was so sure of him, so certain that 
he would not change, that—as she had 
said-_he would be easy to live with. 

“Has it struck you that Sir Richard 
Gasgoyne may ask me to marry him?” 

The abrupt question was a palpable 
hit. 
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“No doubt he will,” said Heseltine. 
“Still——” He did not go on. Dorothy 
knew that Dick’s ambitions were in his 
old friend’s possession. Dick had 
changed greatly. Would Dick be easy 
to live with? Would he make sacri- 
fices for her sake? She could not an- 
swer, but she approved the delicacy in 
this man asking her first. 

“Mr. Heseltine’—her voice trembled 
—‘“you have done me a very great hon- 
or. And I wish that I could say ‘Yes,’ 
but I must Nothing else is 
possible. Nothing else could be pos 
sible, seeing that I am I.” She held 
out her hand. 

He accepted defeat gallantly, know- 
ing that further attack would be cow- 
ardly as well as useless. 

“After all, you have Min,” he said. 

“Yes, I have Min.” And _ saying 
this, she told herself she was glad that 
the whole truth had been withheld. 


say ‘No.’ 


Min knew nothing of this proposal. 
He was very miserable indeed during 
this first week, although he tried to 
face calumny valiantly. Too proud to 
ask his mother for explanations, he told 
himself that he was old enough to hear 
the truth. 

Fate willed that he should hear part 
of it from Parflete, who had been 
absent from Winchester at the time of 
the inquest. Parflete was still Min’s 
friend. From his parents he heard all 
that was said in Winchester and nearly 
all that was surmised. 

“T wonder Mrs. Armine stays here,” 
bleated Mrs. Parflete. 

“She’s not the sort to run away,” 
said Billy. “I’m rather surprised that 
Min has not hurt somebody.” 

“Poor young man!” 

“The money for his schooling came 
from Sir Richard solici- 
tors,” said the banker. The three were 
dining alone, and the servants had left 
the room. Parflete the most 
discreet of men, frowned as he spoke; 
then he added: “I tell you this, 
William, because you are about to be 
associated with me in business. The 
coincidence, in itself not remarkable, 
becomes significant in connection with 


( 1aSQ¢ yyne’s 


senior, 


Mrs. Armine’s singular reserve at the 
inquest.” 

“And there is a likeness between Sir 
Richard and Noél Armine,”” murmured 
Mrs. Parflete. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Billy. 

Next day, directly after breakfast, he 
called upon Mrs, Armine, and _ later 
went for a walk with Min. For some 
minutes the friends walked side by side 
in silence; then the red-haired, impetu- 
ous Billy burst out: 

“IT simply can’t keep my mouth shut. 
I know that your mater and you are 
having a deuce of a time of it, and I 
want to say once for all that I don’t 
believe one of their lies, and that I think 
your mater the best woman on earth— 
bar none.” 

“Good old Billy!” said Min. 

Parflete saw that he was too moved 
to say more, but presently, fired by his 
friend’s sympathy, he allowed his feel- 
ings to escape. 

“T know nothing, Billy. What are 
these damned lies? You’re my pal, let’s 
hear them. Tell me what the devils are 
saying about her.” 

At once Billy’s cheeks became redder 
than his hair. 

“1 @ocant.” 

“You must.” 

“Mrs. Chatfield has told everybody 
that you are Sir Richard Gasgoyne’s 
son.” 

“W-w-w-what!” 

Parflete gazed at his friend in dis- 
may. Passion had twisted his face into 
a horrid caricature of itself. 

“There—I oughtn’t to have told you. 
It’s a lie, of course.” 

“The beast—if I could kill her, tear 
her tongue out of her throat!’ 

“Old chap, you must take this more 
quietly.” 

He laid his hand upon friend’s 
arm, gripping it, but Min flung it off. 

“Take it quietly! My God! Thanks 
for telling me, Billy. You’re a pal 
worth having; but does she, my mother, 
know this?” 

“She must.” 

“That’s why she wouldn’t tell me. 
Now look here, Billy, I must fight this 
out alone; I—I must walk it off. My 


’ 


his 

















HER 


Dash it! I can’t see 
you distinctly; the whole world is 
blurred. But I'll be all right soon. 
Only leave me to get my bearings, like 
a dear good chap!” 

Billy went without another word. 
Min hurried away to a wood some four 
miles from Winchester. 

There he flung himself down to pass 
a bitter hour. It was a lovely day in 
early October, and the trees were still 
in full leaf, although the beeches were 
turning yellow. The wood overhung a 
valley of grass-land running into 
down; here sheep were grazing. Far- 
ther on lay the snug homestead; the 
round ricks, the thatched barns, the 
farmhouse, glowing red out of the 
pretty garden which encompassed it. 
The whole represented pastoral Eng- 
land at its best; a landscape saturated 
with the unadulterated essence of Ar- 
cadia, a scene dear to all Englishmen 
in remote parts of the earth; a mirage 
to be evoked and tenderly welcomed 
in desert places. Min, for the first time 
in his life, contemplated the picture 
with a cold and ironic gaze. For him 
the charm had faded. Mind and eye 
penetrated beneath the smooth surface 
of things. The pond, which shone with 
such silvery radiance, was stagnant wa- 
ter, teeming with baleful germs; the 
homestead was situated in a low and 
unsanitary position; the soil upon these 
hills lay thin and sterile, too unprofita- 
ble to cultivate. The farmer, whom 
Min knew, was losing money each year, 
clinging desperately to the old home, 
because his father and grandfather had 
died there, yet fully aware that condi- 
tions had changed, and that he, willy- 
nilly, must abandon the barren acres. 
“T am a fool,” he had said. [ought 
to have seen things as they are long 
ago. 

Min recalled these words as he lay 
staring moodily at the sheep grazing 
placidly, oblivious of the butcher. A 
fortnight ago he had reckoned himself 
the most fortunate of young men. He 


head is buzzing. 


“ 


had stalked and killed handsomely his 
first stag—a fine ten-pointer: he was in 
perfect health; he was enjoying to the 


A 


utmost every minute of his holiday. 
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fortnight ago he had been a sheep, a 
fool! 

He sat up, swearing that he would 
remain a fool no longer, even if the 
forsaking of folly meant the loss of 
folly’s paradise. The world was not 
what it seemed to the young and green, 
and the men and women in it were 
other than what they appeared. 

He began to walk up and down, star- 
ing no longer at the enchanted valley, 
but at the ground at his feet. A subtle 
reaction began to work in him, as youth 
and manhood made themselves heard. 
There were sheep and fools and devils 
in the world, but he need not of 
them. One thing was certain—his 
mother needed him. If she had not 
spoken to him; if she had withstood his 
mute interrogation; if she had borne 
uncomplainingly the cruel burden of 
calumny, consideration for him, not 
herself, had been at the back of her re- 
serve. 

He rehearsed for the thousandth 
time what he believed to be the truth. 
He knew that Gasgoyne had been an 
old friend, whence had sprung this 
hideous scandal. And, doubtless, Ar- 
mine, his father, was an obscure person 
in Mrs. Grundy’s eyes. In marrying 
Armine, Dorothy had estranged her re- 
lations—snobs, no matter who they 
might be. Then Armine had died, and 
the widow had been too proud to go 
back to her own people. She had re- 
mained faithful to her dead husband 
and his son. 

Letting his mind dwell on Dorothy, 
Min felt himself to be softened by her 
never-failing love and devotion. That 
such a creature should suffer, and suf- 
fer alone, became intolerable. He had 
the right to demand her fullest confi- 
dence; he would demand it within the 
hour. 

He turned 
chester. 


be 


his face toward Win- 


Meanwhile Dorothy was sitting in 
her tiny drawing-room, reading a long 
editorial about Gasgoyne. On her lap 
was a note from Gasgoyne received that 
morning. He wrote, in his usual 
abrupt, incisive manner, to say that he 
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was in Winchester: ‘To see you, Doll, 
and to protect you.” 

She had blushed when she read the 
letter, but she was pale enough now, 
reading the lines and between the lines 
of the article upon Sir Richard Gas- 
goyne. Thanks to his almost unique 
position in the newspaper world, de- 
tails concerning the inquest at Win- 
chester had not been printed in the Lon- 
don papers. The world knew that a 
great man had lost his wife suddenly 
upon the eve of a political triumph, 
and, accordingly, the world offered its 
sympathy. The writer of the editorial 
dealt with the domestic affliction in a 
few gracious and sympathetic phrases; 
then he proceeded to forecast the future 
career that awaited the bereaved man. 


We cannot doubt that Sir Richard Gas- 
goyne has earned the confidence of his coun- 
try. He is of the stuff of which great ad- 
ministrators are fashioned. ‘To see him, to 
hear him, to trace and retrace the steps by 
which he has reached his present position, is 
to be reminded irresistibly of Clive and 
Warren Hastings—men filled with a splendid 
audacity, an all-conquering personality not to 
be daunted by any obstacles, however seem- 
ingly unsurmountable. 


In this Cambyses’ vein the article 
continued till the inspiring motif of 
such panegyric was revealed. 


We have reason to believe that a position 
in the cabinet is about to be offered to Sir 
Richard Gasgoyne. For the moment we can 
say no more, but we hope io be among the 
first to offer our sincere and heartiest con 
gratulation 
Dick's concluding 


Dorothy reread 


lines. 


I send you a_ clipping 
paper not controlled by me 


irom a morning 


There was no more; not a hint as to 
whether such an opportunity was to be 
grasped or relinquished. 

Dorothy hid both letter and cutting 
as Min came through the gate and ran 
up the steps leading to the front door. 
A minute later he was standing before 
her with a look upon his face she had 
never seen before. At this moment his 
likeness to his father became almost 
uncanny. He took her hands, pressed 
them gently, and kissed her cheek. 


“Thank 
quietly. 

She knew, then, that the moment she 
had dreaded for so many years had 
come. 

“What do you mean?” she faltered. 

“That I am old enough and strong 
enough, mother, to share your bur- 
dens.” 

Dare we blame her that she tempo- 
rized? 

“My burdens, Min?” 

“Mother, don’t play with me. Is it 
fair? I have heard what they are say 
ing in this town. And, before we fight 
the enemy, we must have a council of 
war.” 

His glance, his firm tone, dominated 


God T am a man,” he said 


her. She sat down, trembling. Her 
swift acquiescence slightly perplexed 
him. She had the air of a timid wom- 


an, of one who shrank from what was 
disagreeable ; an attitude so alien to her 
that he eyed her doubtfully. 

“You have always been so plucky.” 

She smiled faintly. How could she 
tell him that she was horribly afraid 
for him, not for herself? He continued 
slow ly : 

“T can understand how you feel; you, 
the purest woman in the world. The 
dean’s wife is a coarse beast compared 
to you. And the others fe 
paused for a moment to grapple with 
and subdue his rising rage. When he 
spoke again his voice was restrained. 
“Mother, do you know what they are 
saying?" 

“T can- 

“Before we face this lie together, is 
there nothing you have to tell me first ?” 

“yee. 

He sat down beside her and took her 
hand. “Often, awake at night, she had 
wondered with what words she would 
break the truth, or part of it, to him. 
Now she found herself speechless, un- 
prepared, hesitating whether to begin 
at the beginning or the end. 

“What have you heard?” she whis- 


guess. 


pered. 

“Oh, mother, must I? I can’t—I 
can't.” 

“They are saying, Min, that Sir 


Richard Gasgoyne is your father.” 








HER 


ali: oie 

She laid her head against his broad 
shoulder, hiding her face. He felt her 
hand fluttering in his as a_ hideous 
doubt assailed him. If it were true? 
His cheeks were crimson as he drove 
doubt from him. 

“Mother!” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Took at me!” 

She raised her tender eves to his. 

“T want to say this. I believe in you 
I believe in God. An angel from 
heaven couldn’t shake my faith in you. 
I know that this is a cruel and damna- 
ble lie. Mother!” 

She had risen and clung to him piti- 
fully. The pride in his voice, his as- 
sured bearing, his faith in herself—to 
crush these things, to humble him in the 
dust, to brand him indelibly as base- 
born, overwhelmed her. She heard 
him murmuring caressing phrases, felt 
his upon her eyes and _ fore- 
head, and wished passionately that the 
truth had been made plain from the be- 
ginning. Vor the first time she realized 
that she had made a mistake; she ought 
to have foreseen this moment. 

Min was speaking hurriedly, trying 
to console, but wondering vaguely why 
she had broken down so utterly. 

“T have thought it all out. You met 
my father; he was not quite of your 
class; you loved him and married him; 
then he had to leave you—and was 
killed. Your own people behaved like 
snobs. Oh, I see it all, you poor little 
mother. And now the ice is broken 
between us, and together we'll face this 
outrageous scandal and fight it.” 

“Together, yes; but——” 

“I’m sure Sir Richard cared for you 
ouce, didn’t he?” 

ei 

“T guessed it. He married the wrong 
woman, anyway. And because he was 
nice to me, she started this—this lie. 
Everything is growing clear, but, moth- 
er, you must tell me more about my 
own father; all about him. I—I don’t 
care a hang if he wasn’t a swell. He 
must have been the right sort or you 
wouldn't have married him. But tell 


as 


kisses 


me who he was now.” 


. could 
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Still she hesitated, seeing his ardent 
face, his ingenuous, troubled smile. 
“Mother, you must tell me. 

insist.” 

“Min, be kind to me! Oh, Min, if I 
spare you, if I could lie to 
YOR” 

“Lie to me?” 
black. 

“IT would do it, yes, I would, ten 
thousand times, to spare you, but it’s 
too late. I dare say I have been fool- 
ish, incredibly foolish——” 

“For God’s sake, mother, tell me the 
worst at once!” 

“Min, Sir Richard Gasgoyne is your 
father.” 

He stared at her till again she hid 
her face upon his shoulder. 
“What do you say?” 

recognized his voice. 

“He is your father.” 

“My father! Then he 
you; he married another 
he——” 

“T would have kept it from you for- 
ever, if I could. He wished you to 
know long ago; it would have been 
wiser and easier for you.” 

“Curse him!” 

“Min!” 

To her unutterable dismay and dis- 


I—I 


His 


face grew very 


She hardly 


abandoned 
woman; 


tress he broke into virulent abuse of 
Gasgoyne. For the moment she was 
too confounded to account for this 
amazing indignation; then she saw 
clearly the nature of the quagmire into 
which her confession had plunged 
them. Gasgoyne had loved, had gone 


away, had been counted as dead, but 
why, on his return to life, had he mar- 
ried another woman? That offense 
was abominable, incredible, unpardon- 
able. And if she cleared him, she must 
break Min’s heart and her own by tell- 
ing him the name of his real mother. 
In this tangle of misery one thing only 
flickered. She must temporize. Min’s 
concluding words fell upon her ears. 
“And now he wants me to go into 
his business, to step into his 
As if I would. 
repudiated you. 
ther. 
another farthing. 


shoes. 


[ repudiate him as he 
I'll never call him fa- 
I won’t be beholden to him for 
Mother!’ 
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He paused for a moment. 


“IT entreat you to calm yourself, 
Min.” 

Calm -nyself! Great heavens! Did 
—did h: pay for my schooling?” 

“Yes. 

“T’ll work like a slave till I pay him 
back. And you accepted it? Oh, 
mother !” 

“For your sake. - How could I re- 
fuse? And in time——” 


“Never, never, NEVER!” 


“Min!” 
He turned from her roughly for the 
first time in his life. 
low could you meet hi m? 
day at Margate—and since!’ 
He rushed out of the 


That 


room; she 


heard the front door slam with a vio- 
lence that appalled her 
CHAPTER XX 
Dorothy’s first analyzable emotion 


was the conviction that she had lost 
her son, that never again would he 


look at her with the love and respect, 
inseparably connected, which the devo- 
tion of eighteen years had inspired in 
him. She repeated to herself despair- 
ingly that she had acted for the best, 
and, repeating this,.she knew that she 
ought to have foreseen this hour, and, 
foreseeing it, to have acted differently. 
She sent for Susan. When she had 
told her faithful old friend everything, 
she added deplorably : 


“T am a fool, a sentimental fool. 
You have always known it; Lady Cur- 
ragh has known it; Min’s father knew 


it. Oh, Susan, comfort me, for I am 
the most miserable and perplexed wom- 
an in England!” 

Susan was wiping her own eyes with 
a corner of her apron, and in sore need 
of comfort herself, but she plucked up 
spirit to answer tartly : 

“Women always. think 
fools when things, go 


themselves 
wrong. As for 


me, I’d sooner blame Providence, who 
made us as we are. So far as I can 
see, and my sight’s none o’ the best 


there’s only one thing to be done. 
tell him 


now, 
You’ve told him half the truth; 


all of it, and let’s be quit of lies for- 
ever and ever.” 

“That’s your advice, is it? 
call it heartless.” Being distracted, 
she vented some of her wrath upon 
Susan, as the best of women will do 
upon occasion. “Yes; heartless. I am 
to whitewash myself, hold myself up as 
a sort of saint, and push poor Crystal 
Wride deeper into the dirt.” 

“He's young and strong.” 

“That’s it; if he were 
wiser I could tell him.” 

“Tf you don't tell 
will.” 

“What! Break his word to me? 
And he won't spea ik to his father again ; 
he is furious with him, because-—— 

“Yes, yes, eaaameend Susan _testi- 
ly, “and he’ll tell him to his face what 
he thinks of him; and at the first op- 
portunity, too. It’s lucky Sir Richard 
is in London.” 

“He’s in Winchester,” said Dorothy. 

“Lor! And we chattering here!” 

Vhy, what do you mean? 

“Master Min has gone straight to his 
father. Take my word for it.” 

“He doesn’t know——” 

“He'll soon find out.” 

“Susan! If they should be together 
now ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t surprise me a little bit. 
I'll get your jacket and hat at once.” 

Some sort of action seemed inevita- 
ble. Susan bustled up-stairs. Dorothy 
tried to recall whether or not she had 

spoken to Min at breakfast of Sir Rich- 

ard’s arrival. She was quite sure that 
she had not. At any rate, no time was 
to be lost. Dick might appear unex- 
pectedly ; he was likely to meet Min in 
the street. She must see him first to 
warn him, to entreat his forbearance 
and patience with headstrong youth. 

Awaiting Susan, she walked to the 
window just in time to see Min striding 
up the path. She — his step in the 
hall, and the next moment he had en- 


Well, I 


older and 


him his father 


tered the room and re her in his 
arms. 

“T have been a selfish brute,” he 
cried. “Oh, mother, [ rushed off with- 


word, like a madman, but I’ve 
to tell you how I love you. 


out a 
come back 








At any rate, I have—you. You are 
mine, all mine. I don’t care what has 
happened, you believe that? It makes 
no difference, except that I love you 


more. Oh, poor little mother, how 
could I leave you!” 

And she had doubted him! 

Perhaps at this moment Dorothy 


reaped the first fruits of her reward. 
This was, in truth, her very son claim- 
ing her as his own. A warm glow suf- 
fused every fiber of her being. She 
had not been foolish; she had been wise. 


What sustained Min in his hour of 
agony was the reflection that he was 
her flesh and blood. She heard the 


eager, passionate voice: “I would 
sooner be your son than the son of an 
empress. Say you believe me!” 

“Ede. 1 da,” 

“We'll get out of this beastly place. 
I have thought it all out.” He had 
been absent less than half an hour. 
“We can go to Canada. We shall stick 
together. My God! How I'll work for 
you. Oh, you poor little mother!” 

He kept on repeating this phrase, in- 
dicating his absorbing consideration for 
her, the rejection of self; being afire to 
console, to compensate, to protect. 

“You are my my dear, 
son.” 

The words were uttered as if they 
were a sacrament. She was so proud 
of him that a note of triumph became 


son; dear 


audible to the young man. He said 
quickly : 
“You are not ashamed of me?” 
“Ashamed of you? Never! What 
you have been to me you can never 
know. Before you could speak, when 


your tiny arms clung to me—when I 
thought that you were to be-taken from 
me—ashamed? Never think that, my 
darling.” 

“You shall be proud of me yet. I 
swear it. Hello!” 

A discreet tap at the door was heard. 
Susan Judkins was descending with 
Dorothy’s things in her hand when Min 
rushed back into the house. Where- 
upon Susan hastily laid down jacket 
and hat upon a chair, and retired not 
to her pantry, where much’ work 
her, but to the bedroom up- 


awaited 


HER 
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stairs, whence an extended view of the 
St. Cross Road was obtained. 

“It’s Susan,” said Dorothy. Then 
in a swift whisper she added: “Susan 
knows, but say nothing to her now. 
Come in!” 

Susan entered, rather tottery. 

“Sir Richard Gasgoyne is coming 
down the road,” she gasped out, and 
fled. 

“He dares to come here?” said Min. 
At once his manner changed with a 


swift transition from tenderness to 
hardness. It was Crystal’s son who 
spoke. 

“T shall speak to him.” 

“No, 


“Mother, I must—and alone.” 

“No, no.” 

“Then I speak in your presence. 

“So be it.” She resigned herself, un- 
able to struggle against too strong cir- 
cumstances. “Only remember that he 
is your father—and he loves you.” 

“T can only remember that he out- 
raged and deserted you.” 

There was not time to exchange an- 
other word. Min went to the farthest 
corner of the room. Dorothy stood 
trembling near the door. 


Gasgoyne—it may be imagined—had 
not come to Winchester without defi- 
nite purpose. Indefiniteness he had al- 
ways despised as the clumsy, amor- 
phous mark-of-thumb of a weakling. 
Such men, moreover, never look back, 
except possibly with the intention of 
noting past mistakes, so as to avoid 
similar blunders in the future. 

As he walked down the St. Cross 
Road he had never been so sensible 
of his power, and in particular that 
ability to adjust what most men re- 
garded as the inadjustable. His wife 
was dead and buried. He had regained 
freedom. He walked as if he rejoiced 
in this freedom, holding his head high, 
flashing his glance upon the foot-pas- 
sengers he met. The St. Cross Road— 
part, indeed, of the famous highway 
between London and Southampton— 
stretched straight and wide in front of 
him. At this moment he was thinking 
of Southampton, and of that vast. 
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shadowy empire to which the voice of 
destiny summoned him. He was think- 
ing also of Dorothy, of what she had 
endured for his sake, and of the repara- 
tion he was about to offer. He knew, 
none better, what the world was saying 
of her. He was aware of what influ- 
ence he had brought to bear to keep 
her name out of the great newspapers ; 
and he knew that his future, if he mar- 
ried her, depended upon the purifica- 
tion of that name. 

Busy as he had been during the past 
week, his most strenuous thought had 
been given to this—the solving of a do- 
mestic problem. And the solution, now 
that he had reached it, seemed so obvi 
This young man, his must 
be told the whole truth, foolishly with 
held so long; Dorothy’s good nam« 
must be vindicated privately and pub- 
licly. The Helminghams, the Cur- 
raghs, Lady Ipswich, would undertake 
this duty. Gasgoyne, too much in the 
public eye to be sensitive, had told him- 
self that the kingdom should ring with 
the story of Dorothy’s self-sacrifice. 
What she had done was superb, epic, 
but not common sense; he, however, 
would adjust that. 

In this spirit of not unnatural self- 
inflation, Richard Gasgoyne_ entered 
Dorothy’s drawing-room. 

Instantly he perceived that he had 
come at a dramatic moment. What to 
others might have seemed coincidence, 
to Gasgoyne appeared coordination. He 
had passed through too many dramatic 
moments not to be aware of their value 
to the man who has a sense of them; 
that fair which masquerades too often 
as genius. His subordinates said that 
their chief had a gift for arriving on 
time. 

Dorothy spoke first. On such occa- 
sions Gasgoyne took care that the other 
person should always speak first. She 
saw him glance at his son, standing 
with his back to him; his thick eyebrows 
raised themselves. 

“He knows that he is 
whispered. 

“Um!” growled Gasgoyne. 
tated for one moment; 
proached the young man. 


ous. son, 


our son,” she 


He hesi- 
then he ap- 


“Noél——”” 

The young man met his father’s eyes, 
but ignored the outstretched hand. It 
was an axiom of Gasgoyne’s to fore- 
stall accusation by self-accusation. 

“Of course you think me an unspeak- 
able blackguard,” he said tentatively. 

“Yes.” 

“Just so. 
dal?” 

“You 
try?” 

“T have done you the greatest injury 
a father can do his son, but”’—he 
shrugged his massive shoulders 
“words are cheap, eh? Do I alter what 
[ have done by groveling to you, by 
saying that I am sorry? No. The 
wrong has been done. It can’t be wiped 
out, or minimized, I treat you as a 
man. What remains? Shall we say 
compensation? Will you look with me, 
not backward, but ahead ?”’ 

“T refuse—compensation from you. 
I won’t take a farthing. What you have 
spent upon me I'll pay back some day.” 

“This is highfalutin. Forgive the 
word; [I can think of no other that 
would not hurt you.” 

The boy—let us remember that he 
was not yet nineteen—might have re- 
mained proof against everything except 
Gasgoyne’s unconscious assumption of 


I dare say you feel parrici- 


cannot feel as I feel—why 


superiority. Suddenly he burst out 
with violence: 
“You treat me as a man, you say, 


but you look at me as if I were a child! 
You’re my father, are you? By God! 
I don’t want such a father. Parricidal? 
Yes; I could kill the cur who slunk off 
and left her— j 

“Min!” 

“Let him said Gasgoyne 
heavily. The boy’s passion of rage 
seemed to shiver itself against his im- 
passivity. From this moment the force 
of it—its intensity and volume—broke 
into fragments. He continued inter- 
jectionally, as Gasgoyne himself used 
to speak in those far-off days when he 
became excited: 

“T say a cur, a heartless dog! You 
deserve to be killed. To ruin her—such 
a woman; the sweetest, the best. And 
to marry instead a——.-” 


speak,” 
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“My wife is dead,” said Gasgoyne, 
with his eyes on the boy’s face. 

“You killed her, too.” 

“Min, I implore you—you 
know—you—-—” 

“Let him finish,’ commanded Gas- 
goyne. “This is my affair, Doll, not 
yours. Go on, boy!” 

“T’ll never speak to you again, so I 
may as well finish. I loathe the very 
sight of you. I wouldn't touch you 
with tongs! You coward, you cad, you 
devil!” 


don’t 


“Well crowed!” said Gasgoyne. “At 
your age I couldn't have done better 
myself. Now, unless you have more 
to say, or unless you are thinking of 
personal assault, will you be good 
enough to leave us, unless”—he looked 
curiously at Dorothy—‘unless you, 


Dorothy, see your way to prove to this 
young gentleman that even the devil 
is not so black as youth and inexperi- 
ence and ignorance may paint him.” 

A pause followed. Something in 
Gasgoyne’s tone challenged the young 
man's attention; very vaguely he be- 
came aware that Gasgoyne’s acceptance 
of these insults was significant ; that be- 
neath the impassive, slightly contemptu- 
ous surface ran currents and cross-cur- 
rents of which he had no cognizance. 
Glancing from his father to Dorothy, 
he marked an extraordinary expression 
of indecision, fear, and acute distress 
forming itself upon her face. As he 
watched her, frowning, she fluttered 
toward him, laying an entreating hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Min, he is right, you don’t know 
everything. You have been hasty, un- 
just. Will you leave.us for a moment?” 

“Tf you wish it.” He moved slowly 
to the door, and, turning on the thresh- 
old, came back a few paces, intently 
regarding her. Gasgoyne, with a shrug 


of the shoulders, had walked to the 
window. Again the boy tried to read 
the face of the woman whom he had 


reverenced as immaculate and impecca- 
ble. 


“Mother,” he said hoarsely, ‘before 





I go, I ” He paused irresolutely, 
trying to soften what must be said, 


“ae 


floundering in a sea of phrases. 
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do not know everything, that is not my 
fault, is it? He speaks of—compensa- 
tion. Perhaps he has come here, now 
that his wife is dead, to—to offer you 
what—what you are too proud to take, 
aren't you? We have each other, 
mother, and there is not room in our 
lives for him.”’ Then, unable to inter- 
pret the expression on her troubled 
face, carried away by the fear that pos- 
sessed him, he concluded almost brutal- 
ly: “If he asks you to choose between 
him and me——” 

Gasgoyne stared out of the window, 
while’ mother and son tried to read each 
other’s hearts. 

“Go,” said Dorothy softly. She put 
out her hands and pushed him from her, 


very gently. To him the action was 
unmistakable. He shrank back, and 
walked out of the room. 

“He is the right sort,” said Gas- 


goyne, coming toward her. “We shall 
make something of him.” 

“Wer” Her lips trembled. 

“My dear Dorothy, what do you sup- 
pose has brought me here? Come, 
come, this scene has been too much for 
you. Sit down, let us talk comforta- 
bly.” 

He took her hand, pressed it tender- 
ly, and led her to the sofa. For a mo- 
ment he waited, as if conceding to her 
the right to speak first. As she said 
nothing, he continued quietly but em- 
phatically : 

“You had an opportunity just now. 
Shall I tell you that I contrived it? 
More, that I foresaw what would hap- 
pen; that, in a sense, I rather enjoyed 
being called a coward and a cad and a 
devil. What a loyal son he will make 
after this!” 

“After this?” 

He looked at her steadily. With a 
slight intake of his breath, and in a 
subtly different tone, he exclaimed: 

“Surely you intend to tell him the 
truth now?” 


“Why ?” 
“Why?” He rose up, agitated for 
the first time. When Gasgoyne saw 


anything clearly that might be obscure 
to others, his impatience and disdain 
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were certain to be shown. “Good 
heavens! You ask—why? Our future, 
his future, depends upon it. My dear- 
est, listen! This place in the cabinet is 
within my grasp; but I will not deny 
to you that what has happened here in 
Winchester may—I don’t say it will, 
but it may—do me a serious injury. I 
have enemies; England is Puritan; the 
nonconformists have a _ tremendous 
veight with the prime minister. I saw 
him yesterday, and he asked for an 
explanation, not in words, but you— 
understand ?” 

“T understand 

“Tt is touch and go. I asked him to 
trust me; he has most generously done 
so. But Dorothy, there’s something I 
want more than any honor the prime 
minister can confer upon me. I want 
you, I want you, Dorothy Fairfax, with 
every stain wiped from you. I want 
your people, your old friends, all Eng- 
land to know what manner of woman 
you are.” 

“And Min?” 

“Are you going to let him live and 
die believing me to be cad and coward 
and devil ?” 

She put her hands to her face. She 
remembered what Min had said about 
the woman who was hanged in Win- 
chester jail. She saw his face. But, 
‘overmastering this memory, was the 
tremendous fact that she had been asked 
to give up her son, to renounce her 
motherhood. And she knew that Gas- 
goyne, being the man he was, could 
never understand her feelings. 

“Tt would break his heart, and mine,” 
she murmured. 

“Nonsense! Forgive me, Doll, but 
men’s hearts are rather tougher than 
you suppose. What difference will it 
make ?” 

“That you should ask that!” 

“T do ask it—as a right. The whole 
truth must be told. Everything will be 
adjusted. You will take your proper 
position in the world again as my dear 
wife. And I can make the world re- 
ceive him as my son.” 

“But never mine!” 

“You are distracted.” 

“Oh, Dick, I am, indeed.” 


“Then let me think and act for you.” 
He tried to gain possession of her hand, 
but she evaded his grasp. Her brain 
seemed to be melting, because the de- 
mand upon it was too great. But the 
sure instinct of a woman told her that 
the gain of a father would never com- 
pensate Min for the loss of his mother. 
He had used the word flesh and blood 
—and rightly. He was bone of her 
bone; her bowels yearned over him. In 
this supreme moment she _ regarded 
Gasgoyne with hostile eyes, because he 
was about to tear her asunder from her 
And he knew it. She saw his 
jaw set, his eyes grow cold. 

“He stands between us. Well, it has 
come—as he said—to a choice between 
him and me. Which are you going to 
take ?” 

“Tf I could see plainly——” 

“T see plainly. You love him, Crys- 
tal’s son, better than you do me. Look 
at me! Deny it, if you can.” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“It is true,” she said simply. 

He glared at her speechless, unable 
to believe his ears. 

“Then keep him!” he answered vio- 
lently. Mastering himself, he spoke 
the final words deliberately: “The day 
may come when he will regret this; 
you are taking my bread from your 
son’s mouth.” 

For the third time in her life she 
heard the door slam between herself 
and him. 


son, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


When Min left the drawing-room he 
paused for a moment, and then ran up- 
stairs. Upon the landing he encoun- 
tered Susan. Afterward Susan con- 
fessed that never in her life had she 
been so flustered as at that moment, 
which accounts adequately for what 
followed. Her head whirled, but the 
instinct to,console remained paramount. 
She followed Min into his room, and 
shut the door. Blinded as the boy was 
by passion and misery, the love and 
fidelity of his old nurse flared across 
his vision. 
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“Oh, Susan,” he said, “I have lost 
her.”’ 

“My 
know 

“T know everything.” 

At this moment indignation entered 
into the soul of Susan Judkins. It 
seemed incredible that Dorothy should 
allow Min to bear this crushing blow 
alone, but the fact stared her in the 
face, bellowed in her ears: 

“T have lost her.” 

He flung himself upon his bed, face 
down upon the pillow. Susan watched 
him with compressed lips and nervously 
moving fingers. She burned to com- 
fort him, but she did not know what 
to say. 

Min, perhaps, was conscious of her 
presence, but it made no difference; he 
was past the stage of sensitiveness to 
outward things and persons. In his 
brain festered the conviction that his 
mother was about to accept as husband 
the man who had caused her and him 
indescribable anguish. That she should 
do this undermined everything he had 
held to be good and true. Was she 
shameless? He would have killed the 
man who dared to say so, but her face 
when he left her was unrecognizable. 
If she had struck him when he sug- 
-gested that hideous word, compensa- 
tion, he could have fallen at her feet 
and adored her. He had flushed scar- 
let when he hinted at it. But she—she 
intended to accept it. Is it surprising 
that he told Susan he had lost her? 

“My pore lamb!” 

She sat down by the bed, anxiously 
regarding him, seeing him as helpless 
baby, as urchin, as schoolboy; seeing 
him always gay and ardent, now 
abased, wild with misery. The tears 
gathered in her eyes and fell slowly 
down her wrinkled cheeks. She was 
furious because her tongue and wits, 
ordinarily nimble, now seemed palsied ; 
she felt that her mistress had failed, 
and that it behooved her not to fail. 
Maternal instincts had bloomed long 
ago in her heart, their fragrance had 
sweetened unnumbered hours. She 
wondered if Master Min had any idea 
of the strength of her love. Very ten- 


pore lamb! Then you 
} 
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tatively she put out her hand, stained 
and wrinkled by the service of fifty 
years, and touched the head upon the 
pillow. 

“Master Min 

He made no 
was not shaken 
it would be. 

“Master Min, you ’ave lost her in a 
way of speaking, but don’t let her think 
you think so.” 

Min growled out: “I must, I must. 
Do you suppose that things can go on 
as they were? Oh, Susan!” 

She saw him writhe, and the pain in 
her own heart loosened her tongue. 

“Master Min, I’m only a foolish old 
woman, but I know that things and 
persons are never quite as bad as they 
may seem—never. I’m not going to 
say a word against your pore mother, 
but if she’d lived, and if my Miss Doro- 
thy had never given up her whole life 
for you, where would you have been 
to-day, Master Min?” 

“What do you say?” He sat up, 
galvanized into nervous activity. 

Susan, with eyes dimmed by tears, 
continued hurriedly: : 

“T said at the time we was making 
an ‘ole-and-corner affair of it, but we 
acted for the best, Master Min. You 
must always believe that, and now that 
she can be happy, you ought to thank 
God, ’ard though it may be for you to 
do it. Why, Master Min!” 

Min had grasped both her hands, and 
was holding them firmly, staring into 
her dim eyes. 

“Susan, when did my mother die?” 

Certainly he had his father’s great 
gift of speeding straight to the point. 
Susan had just made what appeared to 
him the most astounding statement he 
had ever heard. 

“She died on 
born.” 

“Did she?” 

“Surely they told you that.” 

“No; they didn’t tell me—that.” 

He let go of her hands and walked 
to the window. Outside, the sun shone 
clearly in a rain-washed sky, but the 
dust of the universe seemed to have 
got into his head. By accident Susan 





answer, but the hand 


off as she had feared 


the night you was 
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had revealed a great secret. He could 
not grasp it as yet, but he must ask 
more questions, he must dissemble for 
a little while. With his back turned 
toward his old nurse, he asked quaver- 
ingly: 

“Who was she?” 


“A singer and dancer at one o’ the 
’alls.” H's forsook poor Susan in mo- 


ments of stress. 

“Then she was not a—lady ?” 

“She called herself one,” 
Susan desperately. 

“Susan,” he said, 
cat out of the bag. 
me everything.” 

Susan, gaping at him, utterly con- 
founded, said: “Lor’!” 

“Begin at the beginning,” he 
manded. 

He was very pale, but he spoke 
quietly, although emphatically. Men 
desperately wounded in battle have fre- 
quently recorded the fact of their in- 


re] lied 


“you have let the 
Now you must tell 


com- 


sensibility to severe wounds inflicted 
after they have first been stricken 
down. It is certain that, for the mo- 


ment, Min hardly realized that he was 
not Dorothy's son, or, rather, the intelli- 
gence found him unable to feel it, al- 
though he could see and hear it, be- 
cause his sensibilities were benumbed 
by previous suffering. At his curt 
words Susan broke down, protesting 
that her mistress would never forgive 
her, that she could never forgive her- 
self. However, she managed to sob out 
most of the story, and perhaps her art- 
less recital increased rather than dimin- 


ished the pathos and irony of it. Min 
listened in silence, conscious that he 
was isolated, that he could see and un- 


derstand everything from the point of 
view of an outsider. But to himself he 
kept on thinking: “She is speaking of 
me, of me. I was born in that South- 
ampton slum. My mother danced at 
the Levity! Now she lies in an obscure 
grave.” 


“We acted for the best,’ wailed 
Susan Judkins. 
She had punctuated every phrase 


with this. 
“Of course you did,” said Min. 
took her hand and patted it. 


He 
“Dry 


your eyes, Susan; I can’t take it in, 
that’s a fact, but you acted for the best 
—TI know that.” 

“God bless you, Master Min!” 

“You poor old dear, you’re shaking 
like a jelly.” 

His sympathy for others, always his 
most gracious characteristic, began to 
flow again. Susan’s distress made a 


sudden and overpowering demand 
upon it. 

“Stop it!’ he commanded. “You 
are not to blame.” 

“You said you’d lost her, Master 


Min.” 

“So I did. I meant something else. 
Never mind, look here, your 
howling won't help any of us. And I 
want your help—badly.” 

He sat down on the edge of his bed, 
staring at her. The youthfulness of his 
face had faded out of it. 

“I’m rattled,” he muttered, putting 
his hand to his eyes, as if to brush away 
obscuring films. “I’m dazed, Susan; I 
can't think why she—she——” 

“She!” echoed Susan disdainfully. 
“Tf you want to break the tenderest 
heart in the world, you'll call her ‘she’ 
instead of ‘mother.’ ” 

His features softened. 

“Why did mother do this for me, 
Susan?” 

“Master Min, seein’ as you’re a man, 
which ain’t your fault, of course, I don’t 
know as you'll ever be able to under- 
stand that. But I'll do my best to tell 
you. Your mother took care of you 
first, she loved your father; 
and she took care of you, secondly, be- 
cause she loved you. She’s never said 
so to me, but it wouldn’t surprise me to 
learn that at the very first she hated 
you nearly as much as I did, and now 
I believe vou’re the greatest thing on 
earth to her—yes, the greatest.” 

“What an angel!” 

“You may say that, Master Min!” 

There was a long pause. 

The slam of the door below echoed 
through the small house; then, quite 
distinctly, Gasgoyne’s step was heard in 
the hall, and the slam of the hall door. 
Min went to the window. Gasgoyne 
was going away. At the wicket he 


Susan; 


because 
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turned, looking back. Min could see 
his face plainly; not the face of a suc- 
cessful lover! It was twisted by anger 
and humiliation; the humiliation of de- 
feat overpowering one who has a right 
to reckon himself a conqueror. 


“He is going,” said Min. “Oh, 
Susan, she has sent him away without 
—without——” 


He did not finish his sentence, for 
the expression on Susan’s face struck 
him dumb. 

“T told you that you was the greatest 
thing in the world to her.” 

“Susan—I—I must go to her. 
alone.” 

But Susan held up her hand with a 
gesture familiar in nursery days. 

“You stay here, Master Min! When 
she’s ready, your mother will come to 
you. You won’t have long to wait.” 

The words were hardly out of her 
mouth when Min heard Dorothy’s light 
step on the stairs. 

“Susan, you must say something; 
give her a hint.” 

The door opened, and Dorothy stood 
*on the threshold. 

Min saw that her eyes were full of 
anxiety for him. She glanced, puzzled, 
from Susan to him. Then Susan said 
abruptly : 


She’s 


“Miss Dorothy, I’ve let it out. I al- 
ways knew I should. You won’t for- 
give me, I dare say, but——” She 


paused, adding defiantly: “But I’ve 
forgiven myself already.” 

With that she rushed past Dorothy 
into the passage. 

“Mother!” 

Outside, Susan heard that word sob 
from the boy’s throat, and she heard 
also Dorothy’s gasp as Min’s arms 
nearly strangled her. The old woman 
smiled. 

“He’s going to be her own true son 
now,” she muttered. 


Of what passed between mother and 
son we shall say nothing. We may in- 
dicate — no more — certain mental 
phases. Is it too much to affirm that, 
in losing his mother, Min gained her 
forever? Dorothy’s devotion, her love, 
became infinitely en- 


her tenderness 
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hanced, because he was not of her flesh 
and blood. The mystery of it touched 
him to issues higher than he had ever 
contemplated. Not then, but afterward 
he.realized, with intense reverence, that 
such love, purged of all earthly taint, 
was (to him, at any rate) a divine reve- 
lation of that greater impersonal love 
from which it emanated. We shall see 
that such knowledge inspired in him an 
ardent desire to be worthy of it, to cast 
aside forever what was mean and false 
and material. 

Presently Dorothy went to her own 
room, and Min, somewhat furtively, 
slipped out of the house. Gasgoyne, at 
the George, was packing his bag when 
his son came in. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Dick. 

“I’m sorry,” said Min, “I called you 
hard names, sir, but I didn’t know.” 

“You didn’t know—eh? And how 
much do you know now?” 

“Everything,” said Min. “I beg your 
pardon, sir.” 

They shook hands, and Min talked. 
He had not said much, when Gasgoyne 
lit a cigar. Before the boy was half 
through, Gasgoyne had let it go out; a 
thing of rare occurrence with him. He 
threw it away and lit another, watching 
Min with growing interest. The hos- 
tility in his glance flared up now and 
again, and then died down. Sometimes 
he felt that his own son was speaking; 
at others the conviction inflamed him 
that the speaker was the obstacle be- 
tween himself and the woman he loved. 
At the end he nodded approvingly. 

“You have had a knockout,” he said, 
“but you have picked yourseif up pretty 
quick, and I’m glad you had the sense 
to come here at once on your own ac- 
count and on mine.” 

“But I came on hers,” said Min. 

“Hers?” For the moment he did not 
understand. “Oh! I see, I see. You 
came on hers, did you? She didn’t sug- 
gest——”’ 

“Never!” exclaimed Min angrily. 

“There, there! Keep your temper. 
You expect me to go back to her?” 
Min nodded. ‘Well, I shall not do so, 
because’”—he smiled grimly—“because 
a woman’s heart can hold only one man 


’ 
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at a time. For the moment you occupy 
the premises, but w hen you go ag 

“When I go, sir! 

“You can call me ‘father,’ if you like. 
My boy, I shall talk straight to you. | 
never could talk straight to your * 

“Mother,” said Min. He scored, but 
he didn’t know it. 

“T have never talked straight to your 
—mother. It’s a queer thing, but | 
don’t think quite straight when I’m 
with her. She muddles me.” 

“Me, too, sometimes.” 

“Ah! Shall we admit that the spirit 
does muddle the flesh—oh, intolerably! 
But, between us, I can speak out. What 
are your plans?” 

“T suppose I shall try t » make a home 
for her sor mew here, 

“Go on!’ 

“Unless you offer her one.” 

“But she won’t take what I offer, be- 








unless——’ 


cause of you. Look here; at Margate, 
long ago, she had a moment of—call 
it weakness, if you like. I knew that 


I had her in my hand—so! And how 
I wanted her! But you, a baby, you 
and your claims outweighed mine.” 
“Thank God!’ said Min. 
“Same thing to-day, when there are 


no moral barriers, you stand in the 
way.” 

“T’ll get out of the way, if best 
for her.” 

“Will you? I believe you’re more 
than half me, boy. You're hard hit, as 
I said, and you must be seeing stars. 
When my father died, when I found 


myself penniless and homeless, I saw 
stars, too. By George! everything in 
me seethed and rotted; but out of the 
rot came the new growth—strong, 
green, vigorous. I’d been a manikin; 
fighting for my own hand made a man 
of me. Do you want to fight for your 
own hand, as I did?” 

“Yes,” said Min. 

“Then I'll help you, and I won’t hurt 


her. She wants you, let her keep you. 
You speak French well, don’t you? 
Well, I can give you a billet in Paris. 


It will be hard work, day in and night 
out, and you'll have to start at the foot 
of the ladder.” 

“When can I begin?” 





His looked at him; then he 


father 
held out his hand. 


“Shake!” he said. 

For a moment father and son eyed 
each other. When Dick spoke his 
voice had lost the inflection of superior- 
ity. The successful politician and busi- 
ness man, the future cabinet minister, 
said simply: 

“She wishes.the world to believe you 
to be her own son. Tell her from me 
that I am willing that it should be so. 
Tell her’—he paced up and down the 


room, frowning—‘“tell her that your 
future shall be my care.” 

“You are very generous.” 

“Am I? Um!” 

Min looked nervous; then, after a 


moment's hesitation, he said abruptly: 
“You are going away?” He looked at 
the bag, half-open and half-packed. 

“There is nothing to keep me here 
now,” said Gasgoyne; but he looked 
with even more acute attention at the 
flushed cheeks of his son. 

“If you would do me a favor—— 

“Well?” 

“Stay here for twenty-four hours!’ 

Gasgoyne was about to speak, but he 
shut his mouth quickly, a gesture of his 
whenever he was slightly perplexed. 

“T know what I’m about,” added 
Min, with dignity. 

“T’ll stay.” 

“Thank you—father.” 

“T see you don’t want me to ask any 
questions 


” 


“T would rather you didn’t. Would 
it bother you to write a line to your 
Paris people about me?” 

“What? Now?” 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 

Again Gasgoyne stared at his son, 
recognizing his own qualities repro- 


duced so strongly, and 
tions as strong. 

“All right.” 

He sat down at once 
letter, enclosing it in an 
velope. 

“That will do.” 

“Thanks. Good-by.” 

They shook hands quietly, as Eng- 
lishmen will in moments of stress. 
Possibly the elder man was the more 


yet with varia- 


and wrote a 
unsealed en- 

















moved of the pair. When Min left the 
room, the father sat down, frowning, 
glancing at his bag, thinking of the 
many things in town which clamored 
for attention, but dismissing them with 
an impatient frown. His mind settled 
itself on Dorothy and Min. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Next day, very early in the morning, 
Min and Susan might have been seen 
in earnest conversation; what the Irish 
call “colloguing.” Dorothy remained 
in bed; spent by what had passed. Min 
had come in, as usual, to kiss her, and 
she had wondered at the freshness and 
energy upon his face. But since their 
long talk together in Min’s bedroom, 
he had said nothing either of the past 
or-the present. Dorothy was content 
that it should be so. Brain and body 
entreated rest. But he, the principal 
sufferer, appeared to be restored, to be 
himself. Only when he left her, he 
kissed her again several times with a 
warmth and tenderness which she was 
able to interpret afterward. 

Min, meanwhile, was writing letters; 
never a very congenial task to him. 
One was addressed to Gasgoyne; the 
other was written and rewritten several 
times, although it filled only half a sheet 
of ordinary writing-paper. This letter 
he sealed and gave to Susan, whose 
face was a shade redder than usual, 
and her scanty hair pulled back so 
tightly that her eyes seemed to be 
bulging from her head. Withal, she 
had assumed an expression of triumph, 
as if she reckoned herself to be not 
only a planner and plotter, but one 
whose plots and plans were carried to 
a successful dénouement. Min divined 
that she was proud; and yet she did‘not 
assign to herself the credit. 

“T’ve been an instrument, Master 
Min,” she said. 

“You have, indeed,” Min assented 
gravely. 

“T’ve wondered and _ wondered,” 
murmured Susan, “why such a stupid 
old silly as I really am held so tight on 
to living.” 
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“You don’t-mean that now you're 
ready to go?” 

“No, Master Min, I want to live just 
as long as I can.” 

“Poor old Susan! You've had some 
bad times.” 

“Bad? Yes. When my Miss Doro- 
thy began to play ducks and drakes 
with her good name I nearly died. But, 
there, we’re tougher than we think.” 

“That’s true,” said Min. 

Very shortly after this, these two 
might have been seen sneaking out of 
the back garden; Min carrying a port- 
manteau and Susan following with 
hand-bag and umbrella. At the back 
door stood a fly. 

“Good-by, you old duck!” 

Regardless of the driver, who looked 
very much astonished, Min embraced 
Susan with vigor. Then he entered the 
fly, telling the coachman to drive to the 
station, and mentioning the time of the 
departure of his train. 

“You've lots of time, sir,” said the 
man. 

Min had his head out of the window, 
smiling valiantly at Susan about to 
melt. Suddenly a thorght seemed to 
strike him; the young, eager face 
clouded over. 

“Hold hard,” he shouted to the 
driver, who was taking his whip from 
the socket. Then, springing from the 
cab, he seized Susan by the arm, and 
led her aside. 

“T had almost forgotten,” he said 
shamefacedly. 

“Why, what is it, Master Min?” 

“Susan, my—my own m-m-mo——” 
His lips refused to give the name to 
Crystal which had belonged for eight- 
een years to Dorothy. He changed the 
wording of the sentence. “Her name 
was Crystal Wride, Susan?” 

“Crystal Wride, yes, Master Min.” 

“She’s buried at Southampton ?” 

“Yes, Master Min, in the big ceme- 
tery. You'll find the grave easy 
enough. There’s a pretty Maltese cross 
on it. You'll find it in good order— 
never fear.” 

“T wonder if she—knows, Susan?” 

“Of course she knows.” 

The young man nodded and hurried 
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back to his cab. Ashe drove off, 
Susan watched the cab till it was out of 
sight. 

“I'm glad he thought o’ that,” she 
muttered, as she moved slowly back to 
her pantry. 

Later, Min was glad also, when he 
stood by the simple grave and read the 
inscription which Dorothy had caused 
to be engraved on the cross: 


Quia multum amavit. 


He spent an hour in the cemetery 
among the dead, forgotten for the most 
part, yet living again in those who had 
succeeded them. Some, like Crystal 
Wride, had died that others might live; 
surely, of all deaths, the most pitiful 
and significant. Not far from the spot 
where Crystal lay rose a huge and hide- 
ous obelisk. Upon this were set forth 
the virtues and achievements of a mil- 
lionaire, whose name and work were 
not unfamiliar to Min. The man’s son 
and two of his daughters lived near 
Winchester; purse-proud snobs, who 
had inherited the evil in their sire and 
none of the good, or so little of it as to 
be undiscernible to the ordinary eye. 
The dead millionaire had exhibited that 
absurd and gibe-provoking weakness 
which allures otherwise practical and 
sane men to pay large sums for bogus 
pedigrees and coats of arms. 

Min looked at the splendid quarter- 
ings with a smile upon his lips and 
slight flush in his cheeks. He remem- 
bered how proud he had been to believe 
that he belonged to the Worcestershire 
Armines; a genuine ancient family. 

And now——! 

He shrugged his ‘shoulder as he 
turned his back upon the granite obe- 
lisk. The great man and Crystal Wride 
lay together in the earth from which 
they came, and to which they had re- 
turned. 


While Min was standing in the ceme- 
tery beside Crystal’s grave, Dorothy 
was reading the letter which Susan had 
just given to her. 

Dartinc Motuer: When you open this I 
shall have started for Paris, where I shall 
find work waiting for me, the work [I like, 


the work of a journalist, which may lead to 
everything nowadays. 

Why have I left you so suddenly? 

I don’t know that I can tell you quite hon- 
estly, but I'll try. Yesterday afternoon I 
called at the deanery, at the barracks, upon 
Mr. Heseltine, who is a stunner and no mis- 
take, and upon the head master. At the bar- 
racks I was lucky enough to find the colonel 
in. I told everybody the truth, and what you 
did for me. They won’t cuf you again, you 
angel, but you may have to cut and run from 
their slopdoshing. My father doesn’t know 
what I have done. He told me to tell you 
that he would look after my future, and with 
the attention I’m going to give to that same I 
ought to flourish. Because I’m nobody, I’m 
the keener to make myself somebody. Do 
you remember what you said when we looked 
at the jail from the Battery Hill, about the 
children of love?—that there was a place for 
them, and that nature sometimes made them 
stronger than the others. 

But why have I run away? 

Well, the snob is not quite out of me, but 
the beast is dying; I can feel him squirming 
feebly. I couldn’t face the crowd, not even 
with you beside me. So I offed it. ‘I'll 
write from Paris. 

Your own son, for ever and ever, 

Min. 


Dorothy showed the letter to Susan. 

“His father persuaded him to do 
this.” 

Not he.” 

“Susan, it has driven him from his 
home, from us.” 

“We can follow him.” 

“T think not; he has left us. Oh, 
Susan, it is a great thing that he has 
done, but I have lost him—I have lost 
him.” 

She sat down, trembling, divining 
that the moment which all loving moth- 
ers dread had come to pass. The young 
bird had flown from the nest, and she 
was left in it alone! 

At luncheon Susan tried to tempt her 
vith the famous omelet which she had 
learned to make in Touraine. Dorothy 
could hardly swallow a morsel. Her 
eyes rested on the small, silver mug 
upon the sideboard which Min had 
used as a child. There were other 
mugs, trophies recording his success as 
an athlete and racket-player, and on 
the mantel-shelf lay one of his pipes, 
overlooked in the excitement of a sud- 
den departure. Susan hung about; 
anxious to console, but unable to speak. 
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Dorothy went into her own room, and 
looked at half a dozen objects, quite 
worthless in themselves, which she 
valued far more than her best colored 
prints. She had Min’s first shoe, sev- 
eral locks of hair, gradually darkening 
in tint, each dated, a tiny front tooth, 
which he had pulled out in great tri- 
umph, his best frock worn just before 
he was breeched, his first letter, and an 
absurd black, curly-coated dog, without 
which the urchin refused to go to bed. 

“He has left me,” she whispered. 

And in her heart she knew that Min 
did not wish her to follow him to Paris. 
She knew that the most ardent desire 
of his heart was not to cancel his obli- 
gations to her, but to prove that her 
never-failing tenderness and self-sacri- 
fice had not been manifested in vain, 
that he, in his turn, must find a fitting 
home for her; the work of his head and 
hands. And what more natural? She 
told herself that she rejoiced in his 
strength of purpose, in his pluck, in 
his self-effacement. And yet the stu- 
pendous fact remained that he had 
gone, that he would never come back 
quite the same, that the old, sweet order 
had passed away; the boy had put aside 
childish things forever—she looked at 
the curly-coated dog and sighed—Min 
was now and henceforth concerned 
only with what appertains to the Man. 

Presently Susan bustled up to say 
that Mrs. Heseltine wished to see her. 
Dorothy was tempted to send down an 
excuse, but she ended by receiving the 
small, bright-eyed little woman. 

“Min told us everything,” she burst 
out; “and, indeed, I had to come and 
say what you know already, that he is 
one of the best, as my David puts it; 
one of the best.” 

“But he has gone.” 

“My dear, they all’go.” 

“Your David did not leave you.” 

“He would leave me at a word from 
you.” 

“Tf I could have said that word-———’ 

“My dear, I think I understand; and 
so does he. And we always knew, both 
of us, that you were the most wonder- 
ful creature! Dear me! Here is Mrs. 
Chatfield coming to call.” 


, 
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She rose, guessing the nature of Mrs. 
Chatfield’s errand, but Dorothy, with 
slightly heightened color, begged her 
old friend to remain. 

“It will make it easier for me. She 
cut us only last Sunday, but I bear her 
no malice.” 

Mrs. Chatfield came in, rather red 
and shiny of complexion. When she 
spoke, the words dropped from her 
mouth one by one, with measurable 
pauses between, as if she had carefully 
appraised their value and weight, and 
dealt them out somewhat grudgingly: 

“Miss—Fairfax—you—will—forgive 
—ime ?” 

“Never! if 
about it.” 

Mrs. Chatfield sat down, glancing at 
Mrs. Heseltine. 

“The town can talk of nothing else,” 
she said. “My first housemaid, an in- 
valuable servant, gave me warning this 
morning—most unprovoked, but I as- 
sure you I have hardly thought of her. 
The dean found it difficult to settle 
down to his work. Forgive me, but 
did Lady Ipswich know the truth ?” 

“No,” Dorothy replied. “Please say 
no more, Mrs. Chatfield.” 

“But, Miss Fairfax, you will be in- 
terested to know what dear Lady 
Hampshire says.” 

“Upon my honor, I am indifferent.” 

“She uses the word ‘heroine.’ ” : 

Mrs. Heseltine nodded her approval 
of the substantive. Dorothy felt ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable. This was 
what Min would call “slopdoshing.” 
And “heroine” sounded to her ridicu- 
ously inappropriate. For she was pro- 
foundly sensible that, at bottom, she 
was the most unheroic and selfish of 
women, because she wished passionate- 
ly that Min had held his tongue and 
remained bound to her apron-strings. 

The prattle of the ladies, flowing 
faster and faster now that the awkward 
moment had passed, fell upon Dorothy’s 
dreaming ears. Min had played his 


you say another word 


part so as to secure for her an inter- 
minable new lease of life in Winchester. 
Presently her visitors rose to take leave. 
Mrs. Chatfield glanced out of the win- 
dow. 
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“The days are drawing in, are they 
not? Soon winter will be upon us; 
and, as one gets older, the winters seem 
to come round faster, and to last longer, 
as I was saying to the dean only yester- 
day. Good-by. And you have really 
forgiven me?” They went away; ex- 
cellent women, reflecting faithfully the 
conventions and traditions of the col- 
lege and the close. 

“T am Miss Fairfax,” said Dorothy, 
“and winter is coming upon me.” 

She went to the window from which 
such a far-reaching view of the St. 
Cross Road was obtained. To the right 
lay the cemetery, with its sentinel elms 
guarding the time-stained stones be- 
neath; to the left, not a quarter of a 
mile distant, rose the spires and pin- 
nacles of the ancient college; in front, 
out of sight, but hard by, the Itchen 
flowed tranquilly to the sea, 

Standing at the window, Dorothy 
told herself that she had loved Win- 
chester because it had been kind to Min. 
Without Min, Winchester would be- 
come intolerably dull and tiresome. If 
she followed him to Paris? 

A memorable half-hour followed, in 
which reason wrestled with impulse. 
Dorothy had a vision of a charming cot- 
tage just outside Paris—on the river, of 
course—near Passy or Auteuil. Fancy 
wreathed it with honeysuckle and roses, 
furnished it delightfully, painted it 
white, with apple-green shutters and 
palings. 

She smiled derisively, knowing that 
she was evoking shadow not substance. 
Men like Min did not attain their full 
stature in sweet-smelling cottages, 
tended by loving woman; pleasances 
encompassed by apple-green palings. 
No; Min must range free, fighting for 
his own hand, as his father had fought 
before him. 

His father! 

Inevitably her thoughts turned to 
Gasgoyne. Susan brought the tea 
things, and a smoking-hot Sally Lunn. 

“T thought maybe you’d fancy that.” 

“Thank you, Susan. By the way, 
don’t let me be disturbed. I’m not at 
home whoever calls.” 

“Very good, m’m,” said Susan. 


Dorothy sat on after she had drunk 
her tea, staring into the fire, thinking 
of Min’s father, who now cared more 
for his ambitions, his position, than he 
did for her. How small a thing love 
was to men; how great, how overmas- 
tering a domination to women! 

She closed her eyes with the reflec- 
tion that she was old and tired and 
faded. No doubt chivalry, or grati- 
tude, not any warmer feeling, had 
brought Dick to Winchester. In any 
case he had gone away, furious. He 
would never forgive her. 

It was the hour when—so doctors 
tell us—the physical powers of those no 
longer young are at the lowest ebb. 
Dorothy lay back in her chair, ex- 
hausted; sensible—perhaps for the first 
time in her life—that winter, now com- 
ing on, would not be followed by 
spring. And somewhere a girl was 
growing up who would be Min’s wife— 
the first woman in all the world to Min. 

She shivered slightly. At that mo- 
ment she heard the door-bell ring, and 
a step outside as Susan answered the 
kel. Then the door of the drawing- 
room opened. 

“Who was it, Susan?’ Dorothy 
asked, without turning her head. 

As Susan did not answer, she turned 
her head and saw Gasgoyne; immedi- 
ately she rose, confused, taken at a dis- 
advantave, sensible that she was not 
strong enough to cope with this master- 
ful man. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said helplessly. 

He came forward slowly. 

“T knew I should find you alone, 
and——” 

“Min told you.” 

“He wrote me a line saying that he 
was leaving for Paris. I have offered 
him work. He’s a good boy. He’ll go 
far. You need not worry about his 
future.” 

She wondered if he knew what Min 
had done. His next words showed her 
plainly that he did not. 

“Yesterday,” he continued gravely, 
“T entreated you to let me clear your 
good name, once and for all; I still 
think it would be the wise thing to do, 
but, so far as I am concerned, I urge 
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it no longer. You must do what you 
think best for yourself and the boy. 
It’s hard for me to put myself into your 
shoes He paused. 

“Won't you sit down, Dick? 
you had tea?” 

“Hang tea! Dorothy, I’ve pushed 
myself in here—Susan, by the way, 
must be held blameless—to say that if 
the boy must be first, let me be sec- 
ond.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Yesterday I was a selfish, inflated 
ass. I had the conceit to believe that 
the country wanted me, and that you 
wanted me, and that neither could pros- 
per without me.” 

“The country does want you.” 

“Does it? I doubt if the prime min- 
ister thinks so. He doesn’t care to of- 
fend me, but even he has let me see that 
there are—others. At any rate, I am 
going to be minister to no affairs ex- 
cept my own,” 

“Why °” 

He laughed grimly. 

“You're not as sharp as you used to 
be, Doll. It’s time you left Winchester. 
Why, you ask? Well, for one excellent 
reason, because I wired the great man 
this morning withdrawing my claims, 
and urging the appointment of another. 
Since, I have had a wire in reply. The 
other fellow has been offered and has 
accepted the job.” 

“T am still in the dark.” 

“Don’t ring for the lamps! This fire- 
light is kind to you, Doll. Perhaps it is 
kind to me. Perhaps it softens what 
lies below as well as what is on the sur- 
Tace. 
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Don’t ring for the lamps—yet!” 

In the firelight he looked smilingly 
into her troubled face, into the 
which shrank from and yet turned back 
to his. Unconsciously he had assumed 
a pose familiar long ago. So he had 
stood, looking down upon her, one el- 
bow upon the mantelpiece, upon the 
hearth-rug at the Doll’s House in Oak- 
ley Street. 

“Doll,” he said—and his voice 
changed slightly, losing its remarkable 


eyes 
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inflection of power—‘“you don’t want 
me, do you, but I wonder if you know 
how badly, how desperately I want— 
you?” 

She made no answer. 

“IT want you so badly,” he whispered, 
“that I've chucked this big thing, which 
somehow doesn’t seem So very big, after 
all, for your sake. I tried to bargain 
yesterday. To-day, Doll, I surrender— 
unconditionally. If you wish to live 
under a cloud, I'll live under one with 
you, gladly. We’ll”—his voice re- 
minded her irresistibly of the old 
Dick—“we'll share the same umbrella. 
If England doesn’t suit you, we'll find 
another country. North, south, east, or 
west; it’s all the same to me, if you'll 
let me come, too. Doll”—the last rag 
of restraint fell from him, as he con- 


cluded desperately—“for God’s sake, 
come and take care of me!” 
“You don’t know what Min _ has 


done ?” 

“Min?” 

She told him, showed him the letter. 
He read it silently, weighing every 
word, written or implied. Then he 
said slowly: 

“He is your son.” 

“Dick, he has gone from me forever. 
Oh, I know.” 

“That is true,” he answered slowly. 
“And there is not a fond mother in all 
the world who has not felt the pangs 
which are tearing you. Doll, at this 
moment don’t you think that you do 
want me a little; about one-twentieth 
as much as I want you? I asked you 
yesterday, in my arrogance, to let me 
take care of you; a minute ago I asked 
you with greater reason to take care of 
me; now, for the third time, I beseech 
you to let us take care of—each other.” 


Susan Judkins said afterward, with 
a complacency which Min adequately 
described as “fat,” that nothing else 
could possibly have happened. 

“No sensible person,” she remarked, 
“could think of my Miss Dorothy as an 
old maid.” 
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"J HERE is the story of 


an East Side teacher 
who began a _ lesson 
upon animal life and 
its varieties by a gen- 
tle reference to kit- 
tens. Every child, she 
was sure, must have 
seen kittens! Now, had they fur or had 
they feathers? To which well-inten- 
tioned but imbecile question an explo- 
sive boy replied by the exclamation: 
“Hullee gee! teacher, ain’t you never 
seen a cat?” 

Nobody can deny that boys and cats 
are as intimately acquainted as ardent 
pursuit on the part of the boys, and 
flight on the part of the cats, will per- 
mit; and many times, doubtless, a 
hard-pressed pussy would have wished 
for wings like a dove, if wishing had 
been of any use. But oddly enough, as 
boys grow up they lose not only the 
instinct of feline persecution, but all 
power of understanding feline pecul- 
iarities, so that six times out of ten a 
man falls in love with just this soft, 
secretive, primly-sly, purry type of 
women,, while a whole class of friendly, 
agitated ladies stand by and cry in 
chorus: “Ain’t he never seen a cat?” 





Of course he has; but he’s unsuspi- 
cious, and, moreover, he’s forgotten. It 
would almost seem as if fate desired 
that the woes of the four-footed kind 
should be revenged upon him by the 
two-footed. 

So—— 





Pussy sits beside the fire, 
How can she be fair? 

In comes little doggy; 
“Pussy, are you there?” 


And pussy is there. Very much 
there. Entirely there. She never loses 
her head, nor her heart, nor her love 
for the comfortable, pleasant, easy 
things of life; the warmest corners, the 
silkiest. cushions to lie on, the richest 
cream to lap. She is alert behind her 
graceful languidness, and very wary. 
She commits herself to nothing more 
ecstatic than purring, and purring is 
easy. None of the joyous, generous, 
canine abandon marks her deportment 
when she is pleased. She is demureness 
itself. And, oh, how discreet do all 
things masculine find her! 

We know what the book of Proverbs 
says about a fair woman without dis- 
cretion; but we have noticed, in our 
own times, that a pretty one with it can 
practise a good many small selfishnesses 
and meannesses undetected. What 
mere man would recognize the fact that 
she relentlessly goes her own way while 
representing herself a martyr to the 
whims of her family, or that she is 
greedy of the admiration she so gently 
deprecates, or that in tender lamenta- 
tions for the misdemeanors of a friend 
she is making him aware that there are 
misdemeanors to be lamented? He 
would be horrified if any one told him 
that she softly slanders where she most 
apparently commiserates. He could not 
believe that she refrains only from do- 











ing what displeases her, and makes a 
virtuous necessity of gratifying her 
least wishes. 

Very likely she would not believe it, 
either. For to one conscious cat, there 
are unconscious ones by the half-dozen, 
who use wiles instinctively to protect 
their own cheap interests without at all 
understanding that there is anything 
contemptible in either means or motive. 
If a half-truth serves them better than 
a falsehood, they do not acknowledge 
to themselves that they intend to de- 
ceive. Suppose fifteen minutes have 
been spent in the choice of bonnets to 
be sent home for the inspection of a re- 
juctant mother, and fifteen more passed 
at the bedside of an indisposed uncle; it 
is quite justifiable to be delicately and 
sweetly fatigued by these errands of 
taste and mercy rather than by a long 
walk in the park with some eligible 
young gentleman who is being led from 
the wild-oat-strewing path by contem- 
plation of the highest ideals under the 
most bewitching hat. And if it is—as, 
of course, it must be—the errands that 
have fatigued, why mention the walk? 
Except, perhaps, to some less gifted 
girl, who has the misfortune to be hon- 
estly fond of him, instead of merely 
“having his welfare at heart.” 

Miss Pussy’s power of deceiving oth- 
ers comes very largely from being able 
to deceive herself. To own to none but 
the better actions of every day; to con- 
fess only the best intentions (occasion- 
ally circumvented by less earnest per- 
sons) ; to sanctify a disagreeable speech 
by offering it for “the good” of the 
hearer; to recognize malice but in oth- 
ers, and be thoroughly convinced that 
because one is gentle outwardly, one 
must be inwardly kind—this attitude of 
mind greatly conduces to Miss Pussy’s 
confident belief in her own self-right- 
eous charms. And what she has so im- 
pressed upon herself she manages to 
impress upon mankind as well, who 
think her own sex jealously misjudge 
her. 

Perhaps they do. It is always easier 
for a woman to forgive a brilliant, even 
brazen, coquette her mischief, than to 
vatch the machinations of the soft, 
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shrewd ladies, who ‘assume all virtues 
when they have them not.” She recog- 
nizes the claws that catch and scratch, 
where a man sees only a velvet paw 
and hears the purring of the mildest 
voice in the world. She understands 
when intimacy with a rival is slyly used 
to turn that rival into memorable ridi- 
cule, while he detects only a keen sense 
of humor. 

An excellent example of this was to 
be found in the conduct of a merry, 
married pussy-cat, who had a party 
staying at her country house. Among 
them several young men, whom she 
looked upon (with some reason) as de- 
voted to her and her pleasure, and sev- 
eral girls, including one who. more or 
less attracted (with pussy methods, 
also) two of the young men mentioned. 
The morning of departure, the girl, 
who happened to be leaving by an ear- 
lier train than the others, was already 
gone when the company assembled at 
their late breakfast, and it is on record 
that her hostess appeared in the break- 
fast-room bubbling over with amuse- 
ment, and holding out for inspection 
two long, golden curls of hair. “Look 
what Minnie left behind,” she is re- 
ported to have said, generally. And 
then to the particular young men who 
regarded Minnie with admiration: “I 
suppose she meant one for each of 
you. 

In a small way the very acme of 
successful, conscious cattishness was 
achieved here. The outwardly innocent 
attaining, by deliberately unworthy lit- 
tle means, of a deliberately unworthy 
little end. 

An irresistible spirit of mirth was all 
the lady’s masculine audience credited 
her with, while they never forgot that 
the appeal of Miss Minnie’s blond 
prettiness was partly founded upon a 
delusion and a snare, the absurd dis- 
covery of which placed both her and 
her possible adorers in a position little 
short of ridiculous. Of course the femi- 
nine listeners realized the artlessly art- 
ful nature of the blow dealt, but to have 
forced this conviction upon male com- 
prehension would simply have lowered 
them in the eyes they sought to open. 











“It’s very strange,” astute gentlemen 
would have murmured to astute gen- 
tlemen, “how pretty women like to run 
each other down. These girls can’t for- 
give Mrs. Griselda for being better- 
looking and more amusing in a minute 
than any one of them could be in a year. 
If there’s one thing she’s not, it’s ill- 


natured. The joke was just too good 
to keep to herself.” 
But whether the unconscious Miss 


Minnie would indorse this opinion of 
her entertaining is open to 
question. If she ever hears of the inci- 
dent (and news travels fast, if furtive- 
ly, in the pussy-world), she will regret 
forever that, having bestowed her 
charming little person in bed before a 
roomful of chattering hair-brushers, 
she should later—on composing herself 
to sleep—have tucked the visible signs 
of her “woman’s chief glory” under the 
pillow from where an alert house- 
maid transferred their forgotten, splen- 
dor into the humorous hands of Mis- 
tress Griselda the next morning. 

If that lady were reproached with 
her conduct, she would probably reply: 
“Oh, well, she deserved it. I hate a 
sham. Why can’t a woman be satisfied 
with the kind of hair she’s got? Il 
never even curl mine.” Which is all 
very well and very virtuous, but—since 
providence has provided her with an 
abundance of waving tresses—seems 
only to prove that Mrs. Griselda is be- 
yond this particular sort of tempta 
tion. Others, as it is seen, she succumbs 
to. But, then, most people, especially 
most men, are not busy figuring out 
what kind of a character is behind cer 
tain manifestations of conduct; besides, 
the joke wes a good joke (to any one 
whose own locks are divinely above 
suspicion) ; and a good joke isn’t read 
ily come by so early in the morning; 
and women really ought to be taught 
how much more becoming is simplicity. 
If any one of the gentlemen present 
had been absolutely in Jove with Miss 
Minnie, the case would have been dif- 
ferent. His just indignation would 
have burned for her, and illuminated 
the motives of her dearest foe—since 
the victim of the tender passion feels 


hostess is 
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things, for the time being, much as the 
victimess does. But to those hovering 
on the brink, the breath of ridicule 
blows uncommonly cold. So on this 
occasion false friendship against false 
golden hair easily wins, and the story 
gathers zest as it grows. 

But cats have other attributes over 
and above those to be found in paws 
and claws. An infinite love of sleek- 
ness and comfort. A deliberate dainti- 
A self-centered dignity. They 
never can forget, it is said, that they 
were worshiped in Egypt. They appro- 
priate things as if by right that your 
mere dog would sit up and beg for; 
and it is not their wont to appear too 
grateful. They have honored you suf- 
ficiently by taking the best you could 
manage to obtain for them. They do 
not give much, they are not lavish of 
their affections, and therefore they do 
not suffer much. Whoever heard of a 
cat’s dying for the return of her mas- 
ter if the luxury of her surroundings 
was undiminished? She might be un- 
happy, and very willing to show it, poor 
pussy, having a decent regard for out- 
ward and visible show; but if she were 
very, very comfortable, she could not 
fret long. The cat nature revolves 
round itself, and the dog nature round 
other people. One reason why she at- 
tracts is because she so seriously con- 
siders herself an object to be ministered 
to and pampered, that generous disposi- 
tions, always on the lookout for chances 
to expend themselves, gladly lavish 
their best upon her. The woman that 
finds it easy to withhold and 
pleasant to accept, need never want for 
worshipers in a world where mankind, 
for the most part, believes that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, 
and indulges itself accordingly. Those 

serene self-confidence, the 


ness. 


always 


who have the 
happy self-esteem to permit homage 
from others, can, with little or no pains 
on their own part, acquire a goodly 
amount of it. Only they must be (and 
the type nearly always is) pleasing and 
plausible, and possessed of a reticence 
that seems to shroud most of their ac- 
tions and ail their feelings in mystery ; 
than which nothing is more attractive 








to the spirit of romance that lurks in 
all of us. They pick their soft, sleek, 
deliberate way through life, shocking 
no prejudices, driven to express no agi- 
tating opinions, careful to dispel no 
conventional illusions (especially about 
themselves) ; just as a real cat picks its 
way gracefully among the delicate or- 
naments of a crowded bric-a-brac table 
without the jarring of a single piece. 
And because ofthe inscrutability of the 
cat, very few people, least of all her ad- 
mirers, know what motives to attribute 
to her. Does she despise the orna- 
ments, or is she interested in them? Is 
it audacity or curiosity that induces her 
to amuse herself among them? Is she 
devil with a touch of angel, or angel 
with two touches of devil? Has she 
fur, or has she feathers? One may say 
this much: that the unmalicious speci- 
mens are fascinating even to the crit- 
ical eyes of their own sex. What must 
they be to the artless optics of the 
other? 

‘he trouble with the direct opposite 
—the anti-cat nature—is that it is too 
ypen-hearted; too anxious to make 
manifest whatever feelings, opinions, 
sympathies, and affections it has. It 
is eager to give and reluctant to take. 
It is too desirous of pleasing, too re- 
gardless of self. Its impulsive gener- 
osity exposes it to buffets from fate 
that the subtile, elusive, self-contained, 
sleepy-eyed slyness of the other could 
never invite. Hluman beings cannct 
help treating abundance lightly, even if 
it is superior abundance, and cherish- 
ing rarity, even if it is inferior rarity. 
Che unknown always draws us on, even 
if we are suspicious of it, and the 
known occasionally bores, even when 
(underneath) we are aware that it is 
precious to us. The cat, sometimes by 
instinct, sometimes for excellent rea- 
sons, never lets herself be known, never 
has the wish “to be understood.” 
Quite sufficient to her are the results 
she obtains. 

“The cunning to be strange”—that 
most potent of feline and feminine 
weapons—seems to the frank disposi- 
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tion almost deceitful. The comfort of 
the cat is that she feels no necessity 
to be frank unless she wants something ; 
and nine times out of ten she would 
rather get it another way. 

It is this lack of genuineness; the 
ability to do exactly what she likes while 
apparently devoted-to everybody else’s 
interests rather than her own; the as- 
sumption of lofty reasons for little ac- 
tions, that so aggravates her rivals and 
enemies. The tiger-cat variety, that 
goes about its business with a kind of 
indolent, stealthy strength and no pre- 
tense of any motive but that which was 
born in it when the world began, is far 
less exasperating than the domestic 
sort. To see a man stricken by a white 
paw, or bewitched by a pair of green 
eyes, is bearable, but to have to watch 
him succumb to mewing, especially 
when the cat does not really care for 
what it mews for, is intolerable. 

However, there is little, if any, use 
in the wails of mothers, sisters, cousins, 
maiden-aunts, interested or disinter- 
ested friends! When a man is enam- 
ored of the pretty-puss girl, he isn’t 
going to get over it in a hurry. She 
will preserve his ideal of her. That is, 
she will do less to interfere with it than 
any creature of a more expansive na- 
ture would, and she will keep his ideals 
of others within proper bounds. She 
will never think, nor let him think, that 
she is in the wrong. If she marries 
him she will bring up his children in 
the most perfect conventional way, and 
his house will be a nest of comfort. If 
she isn’t a very broadening influence, 
he will not know it. He will always 
believe that she has both fur and feath- 
ers. Fur to stroke (the right way) 
and feathers with which to flutter, like 
a seraph-cat, just a little above mere 
mundane things. While he lives she 
will appeal to him, purr to him, defer to 
him, flatter him, and probably make 
him happy. When he dies—— Well, 
if flirts make the best wives, as is said, 
certainly cats make the best widows. 
Nobody who knows one will dispute 
that. 
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CAN shut my eyes 
and see Omi, and, for 
the matter of that, I 
can see her without 
shutting my eyes; but 
I cannot describe. her. 
I could tell you hun- 
dreds of things about 
her, but when you added them up they 
wouldn’t make Omi. 
She is five feet five 
and weighs seven 





and a quarter, 
stone twelve. She 
has black-brown eyes—a lot of eyes— 
and brown-brown hair—a lot of hair. 
She has a mouth like a Cupid’s bow, 
and even, white teeth; but you do not 
see them when she talks (that is nearly 
always), only when she laughs (that is 
very often). She has a funny, quick, 
little smile when she’s pleased, and a 
funny, slow, little frown, like another 
sort of smile, when she’s puzzled; and 
a rippling voice that sounds as if the 
world amused her; and it does. She 
has an ear for music and a taste for 
acting and a gift for drawing. Some 
people call her pretty and some people 
call her charming, and I call her both; 
and she likes everybody, and everybody 
likes her. But all that doesn’t describe 


Omi. 

I saw her first on board the R. M. S. 
Briton. I was going out to South Af- 
rica alone, on business, and Omi was 
going out on pleasure, with her pa- 
ternal grandmother; a stately, white- 
haired Juno. She was talking and 


laughing, with her head on one side, and 
I thought I had never seen such a jolly 
girl. They were with a little sandy- 
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haired old gentleman, and I was afraid 
that they had only come to see him off. 
I nearly threw up my cap when he went 
ashore and they stopped aboard. I 
haunted them for the next day in the 
hope of finding some way of scraping 
acquaintance, but without success. Then 
the sea did me a good turn by doing 
most of the other passengers a bad 
one, and leaving us almost alone. 

I had been used to yachting from the 
time I was a boy—lI was five-and-twen- 
ty then—and liked rough weather. 
They were evidently hardened sailors, 
also, for they were the only ladies who 
sat out the second dinner. After din- 
ner they sat on deck with rugs over 
their knees and talked and laughed; and 
I promenaded up and down, smoking a 
cigar. When I was passing them for 
the seventeenth time Omi aimed a smile 
at her grandmother—so she says—and 
hit me instead. The smile set fire to 
my courage and I walked up to them, 
and addressed the old lady. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, 
bow, “but I thought I heard you 
tion the Lesters of Lethbury 
day ?” 

She had, in fact, related a considera- 
ble portion of their family history to 
another elderly lady, when I was sit- 
ting close by. 

“T certainly mentioned them,” she 
agreed, looking at me in an awesome 
fashion. “I will take your word that 
you heard.” 

“You may have heard them speak of 
the Grants?” I suggested. “I am James. 
I was at Oxford with Ted Lester.” 


with a 
men- 
yester- 








I had gathered from her remarks that 
we must have been at Oxford at the 
same time, though I didn’t know him. 

“Indeed!” She gave me _ another 
awesome look. “Then perhaps you 
know his father?” 

“Yes,” I stated. “Certainly.” I did 
not; but I never contradict elderly 
ladies. 

Iter face relaxed into a smile, and I 
felt more hopeful. 

“What a splendid big man he is,” she 
remarked, as if she was speaking to her- 
self. 

“Tremendous!” I cried enthusiastic- 
ally. “He must be well over six feet.” 

“Six feet three,” she asserted. “And 
such a handsome man, when his hair 
was black?” 

“Jet black!” I corroborated. 

“T should hardly have thought that 
you remembered so long ago?” she ob- 
served. 

“T—er—just remember,” I declared. 
“You see I lived in the neighborhood, 
when I was young.” 

“Was it at Melbridge?” she asked. 

“At Melbridge,” I stated. 

“Ah!” she said. “I seem to remem- 
ber some Grants there.” 

“Oh, grandma!” Omi_ interposed. 
“The Grants you mean are chimney- 
sweeps !” 

Her eyes twinkled most wickedly. 
“My family were less useful,” I said. 
We only had our chimneys swept.” 
“Then I am afraid I did not know 
your people,” said grandma. 

“Tam sorry,” I said. “If I might 
venture to introduce myself on the 
strength of our mutual acquaintance 
with the Lesters? This is my first voy- 
but I believe that a little excuse 


The old lady 


sc“ 


age ; 


goes a long way at sea?” 


pursed her lips and glanced at her 
granddaughter questioningly. “I am 
very lonely,” I added desperately. Omi 


gave a quick, littlke nod; and grandma 
laughed softly. She had rather a pleas- 
ant look when she laughed, and I did 
not fancy she was so severe as she 
seemed. 

“That is almost excuse enough,” she 
said; “and a friend of the Lesters 
should be a friend of mine. 


Sit down, 
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Mr. Grant. I am Estelle Raynor. This 
is my granddaughter Naomi, Naomi 
Raynor. Her mother’s family is re- 
sponsible for her Christian name; and 
my family for her nature. Both re- 
sponsibilities are heavy!” 

Omi and I bowed, and she leaned 
forward and looked at me round her 
grandmother. 

“IT suppose you knew John Lester,” 
she inquired, “the one with a birth- 
mark on his left hand? Like straw- 
berry leaves?” 

“We used to chaff him about it, and 
call him the duke,” I said boldly; and 
she gave a little scream. 

“Oh!” she laughed. “How funny!” 

“Very funny!” grandma agreed, with 
a sound like a chuckle. “We must tease 
John about it when we write.” 

“He didn’t altogether appreciate the 
joke,” I observed. “So you mustn’t 
give me away by mentioning my name.” 

“Now do we look the sort of people 
to give any one away?” Omi asked. 

“Miss Naomi,” I said, “I daren’t tell 
you what I think of your looks.” 

“But you can tell me what you think 
of grandma’s. She’s frightfully fond of 
admiration.” 

“Use is second nature!” I suggested. 


“That compliment is worthy of— 
John! He is a great admirer of grand- 


ma. That is Why she likes him.” 

“No,” grandma contradicted. “TI like 
John because he is—what he is; and 
never pretends to be anything else.” 

“Of course not!” cried Omi. “No 
nice man does!” 

I began to feel a little uneasy. 

“Only nice women?” I suggested. 

“Of course!” said grandma. “Pre- 
tense is a poor, weak woman’s weapon; 
and she needs it! A man is different. 
He should be above all deception. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Grant?” 

The old lady looked very stern again; 
and I began to feel seriously uneasy 
about my friends the Lesters. 

“Er—yes,” I agreed; “unless he does 
it on account of a poor, weak woman.” 
I thought I had better begin to cover 
my retreat. 

“T could not excuse pretense in a man 
under any circumstances,” grandma as- 
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serted. “So, if ever you deceive me, 
mind that you do not get found out. 
However, it is not easy to deceive me.” 
She drew herself up. 

“No-o,” I agreed. 
won't try.” 

“And if you were aschimney-sweep,” 
Omi said, “you'd better own it at once.” 

“My dear,” said grandma, “you 
should never suspect other people of 
pretense, or they may think that you are 
capable of it!” 

“But I take such an interest in chim- 
ney-sweeps,”’ Omi asserted plaintively. 
“When I tell my fortune—'tinker, tail- 
or, you know, it always ends at 
‘sweep’ !” 

“I was a chimney-sweep once,” | 
claimed promptly. “I blew up my 
chimney at college with gunpowder, be- 
cause it smoked, and there was an awful 
row about it.” 

“Amateurs don’t count,’ said 
decidedly. “But you can tell us.” 

I told them about that and other ad- 
ventures; and they told me about their 
travels. We sat together till they went 
below; and then I carried their rugs 
and cushions, and we said good night 
on excellent terms. 

We continued on excellent terms for 
the rest of the voyage, especially Omi 
and I. She d:d not seem to object to 
my constant attentions, Neither did 
grandma, since I was—as she frequent- 
ly observed—a friend of the Lesters. 
They were always talking about them, 
and especially about John. He was 
quite a heroic young man, I gathered; 
a handsome viant, f 


“No. I—er—I 


Omi 


with the talent of a 
prime minister and the courage of a 
lion combined with the heart of a lamb. 

“John Lester is different from any 
man I know,” grandma would often 
say; and Omi would agree enthusiastic- 
ally. I used to add that he was very 
different from any one I knew, either! 
That was true. 

I fell head over heels in 
Omi from the first. 


love with 
I should have pro- 


posed to her at Madeira if it had not 
been for my deception; but I knew that 
I must own it first; and I feared that 
there would be an end of everything 
then. 


For though they took a light- 








hearted view of most things—grandma 
was not at all awesome when you knew 
her—they had extraordinarily serious 
views upon the subject of masculine de- 
ception. Mrs. Raynor was always 
preaching little sermons against men 
who pretended to be what they were 
not; and, though Omi loved to pretend 
herself, she always said that I mustn’t, 
because I was a man; and friends didn’t 
pretend to one another. 

She certainly did not pretend about 
herself and me, as some girls would 
have done. She did not coquet, or make 
out that she did not want to be with 
me, or try to conceal her friendliness. 
She would give me an_ undisguised 
smile the moment that I appeared, and 
another when I walked up to.her. Old 
Mrs. Brown told me that Omi didn’t 
mind a bit when people teased her 


about being so friendly with me. “Of 
course I am!” she told them. “He's 
very nice.” When I let out to Omi 


what Mrs. Brown had said, she owned 
to it directly. ‘How can I expect my 
friends to like me, if I am ashamed of 
liking my friends?” she asked. And in 
the evenings she used to let me carry 
her off as a matter of cuurse. Grandma 
seemed to take it as a matter of course, 
too. 

“Mr. Grant is such an old friend of 
such old friends of ours!” she often ex- 
plained. 

What evenings Omi and I had to- 
gether! How we walked and talked 
and danced and laughed and teased! 
And what a dear little tease she was! 
So merry and mischievous and unex- 
pected ; and, above all, so good-natured 
She was very fond of teasing—she still 
is!—but, when it came to a competition 
between fun and kindness, kindness al- 
ways won. I think I had the first 
glimpse of the real Omi, the Omi that 
I can’t describe to you, when she found 
that her teasing was hurting me. 

She had made me very wretched by 
extolling John one evening, and I had 
grown very gloomy; and presently she 
looked up at me under her eyebrows. 

“John never gets cross when I tease 
him,” she stated mischievously. 

“Hang John!” I said testily. 














Omi glanced up at me quickly. I 
think it was the first time that I had 
seen her look grave. 

“T wouldn’t mind, if I was sure that 
it was only teasing, Omi,’ I apolo- 
gized. 

“Wouldn’t you?” She bit her lip for 
a moment. Then she smiled a slow 
smile, different from her usual one. 

“Let’s throw him overboard,” she 
said, and made as if she threw some- 
thing into the sea. ‘There! He’s gone 


for the rest of the voyage!” 


“Oh!” I cried. “You wonderful 
Omi——’ 

“Don’t be silly! You mustn't real- 
y" 


I think I should have; but some un- 
necessary. people came along and sat 
near us. So we sat down and talked 
reasonably. I felt in a sort of seventh 
heaven; and then she said something 
that sent a cold chill over me. 

“Vou she explained, “I don’t 
like to pretend to you, because I 
shouldn’t like you to pretend to me.” 

I was very near confessing my pre- 
tense then; but I thought it would be 
terrible to be on board with her and see 
her continually, if she refused to for- 
give me. So I decided to defer my con- 
fession until the end of the voyage. 

I kept this resolution until the night 
of the fancy-dress ball. Omi was a 
black butterfly. She wore a gauzy black 
dress—it was “one of granny’s state 
frocks done up,” she told me—with 
gaudy black wings, and a black lace 
mantilla over her head. She had three 
red poppies on the mantilla, and tiny 
bits of red ribbon all over the wings; 
and I had never before how 
beautiful a woman could be. I was a 
cardinal, because that was the only red 
costume that the barber had to let out, 
wanted red to go with black. 
She called me a bishop, because “the 
bishop and the butterfly” sounded bet- 
ter. 

“You can pretend anything you like 
at a fancy-dress ball,’ she announced. 
“So we'll make believe it’s a court ball, 
and grandma’s a wicked empress or a 
cruel queen ; and you are the prime min- 
ister, and have all sorts of terrible state 
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and she 
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secrets; and I’m a poor little princess 
that you are plotting against—only you 
might relent a little.” 

“No,” I said. “We'll pretend that 
other people are plotting against you, 
but I am your friend in secret; and in 
love with you.” 

“Oh!” = she 
mustn’t !”’ 

“Yes, they may,” I contradicted, “at 
a fancy-dress ball. And if they are 
they are, and you can’t alter it.” 

“Very well,” she agreed. “You shall 
pretend what you like to-night; and [ll 
pretend what I like. Only we won’t be- 
lieve a word that we say, because we’re 
only pretenders.” 

“What is this about pretenders ?” said 
grandma, at our elbow; and Omi 
jumped. 

“We’re pretending that this is a court 
ball,’she explained; “and you are a 
fairy queen. Such a good fairy queen, 
grandma!” 

“Ah!” said grandma. “Ah-h! I re- 
member when I was a fairy queen at a 
ball; and they said that I danced like 
a fairy.” 

“That is how you are going to dance 
with me to-night,” I declared; and had 
two dances with her, and she danced 
uncommonly well. 

I had three dances with Omi; and 1] 
was to have had a fourth, but we went 
beyond the wind-screen instead, and 
looked at the stars. At least Omi looked 
at the stars, and I looked at her. I felt 
as if I could eat her. 

“Oh, butterfly!” I 
lovely! May 


objected. “Bishops 


cried. “You are 
so I tell you something, 
princess ? 

“Oh!” she cried. “I don’t want to 
pretend—out here. The sea seems so 
and the stars—I’m not a princess 
only—Omi.” She looked up at 
the skies again. “That is the Southern 
isn’t it?’ She pointed to the 
great spangle of stars, and I felt as 
though she was pointing me to better 
things. “It seems—such a long way off 

to look up to.” 

“It is the Southern Cross, Omi,” I 
said; “and it’s a long way off; and a 
man wants something nearer to look up 
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to. I’ve found it, Omi, but Let 
me tell you?” 

“Not—pretend.” She clasped her 
hands on the rail suddenly. 

“Oh, Omi!” I said. “Not pretend. 
But there’s something to tell about ‘pre- 
tend’ first; and I’m afraid to tell you.” 

Omi looked down at the sheets of 
white foam scurrying over the green 
sea. 

“Tf I have done anything to make you 
afraid of me,” she said, in a low whis- 
per, “it was only pretend!” 

“It isn’t anything that you have done, 
Omi. It’s my own foolishness; but I 
did it because I—but I must tell you 
what it was, before——” I paused. 

“Before?” she asked. I saw her 
hands on the rail grip each other furi- 
ously. 

“Before I tell you that I love you,” I 
said hoarsely. “I do, Omi—I do. 
But——” 

Omi unclasped her hands, and held 
out one shyly. 

“Don’t say anything else,” she whis- 
pered, “just now!” 

I didn’t. 

“Omi,” I said, a long time afterward, 
“you are the Southern Cross and the 
rest of the constellations in one! Any 
other girl would have wanted to make 
me confess everything first!” 

“T did want to!” Omi owned. “But 
—I couldn’t. You see, it’s like reading 
a story. You'want to know the end 
first, because—because you want the 
heroine to marry the right one!” 

“She hasn’t said that she would,” I 
observed. We hadn't, in fact, said any- 
thing sensible. 

“You haven’t asked her.” 

“Will. you?” 

“Tf you’re the right one. Let’s look 
at the stars, and not say anything. They 
seem to look so kind to-night!” 

“You wonderful Omi! Will you be 
kind when I tell you?” 

Omi laughed a soft, little laugh. 

“Tl be kind now!” she said. “You 
needn’t tell me, because—I know !—you 
pretender !” 

“What!” I gavea gasp. “You know 
that I don’t know the Lesters?” She 
nodded. “Then you are a pretender!” 








She laughed again. “So you don’t ob- 
ject to pretense?” She laughed once 
more. 

“Grandma does,” she said, with a 
sudden look of horror. ‘What will she 
say, when you tell her?” 

“Couldn’t you tell her?” I- sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, Jimmy! How mean of you!” 

“Yes,” I admitted ruefully. “Well, 
I'll tell her—to-morrow.” 

“Tell her now,” Omi whispered. 
“She’s come to look for me! Here I 
am, grandma! And here is Mr. Grant. 
It is a coincidence.” 

“The unexpected is always happen- 
ing,” grandma remarked. 

“Yes. He has something to tell 
you.” 

“T should hope so!” Grandma ap- 
peared to allude to the fact that I was 
holding Omi’s hand. 

“T love Omi,” I stated. 

“IT found that out long ago,” said 
grandma calmly. 

“And Omi loves me.” 

“T found that out, too.” 

“And—and I hope you and I are 
friends ?” 

“Any friend of the Lesters is a friend 
of mine.” 

Omi pinched my arm. 

“Ye-es,”’ I said; “but—er—there was 
a little—a _ slight—-er—misunderstand- 
ing about the Lesters. I—you see, I 
wanted to know Omi, and—and you, of 
course.” 

“Of course!” grandma agreed; and 
Omi made a funny, suppressed noise. ‘ 

“And I heard you speak about them, 
and so—I pretended that I knew them; 
but I didn’t.” 

“T found that out, also!” said grand- 
ma. Omi laughed so much that I had 
to hold her up. Grandma laughed near- 
ly as much. I laughed a bit, but I felt 
rather a fool. 

“Then you forgive the pretender?” I 
asked. 

“Pretender!” cried grandma. “You 
flatter yourself!” Omi made a splut- 
tering sound. “Yes, I forgive you, 
Jimmy”’—we shook hands—‘because 
you have never pretended a bit about 
yourself. As for the Lesters—the lit- 











tle fair-haired gentleman who saw us 
off was Mr. Lester!” 

“Oh-h!” I said. 
like him?” 

“He hasn’t a son John,” grandma 
stated. 

“Omi!” I cried. “You little 
But Omi sank into a chair, and rocked 
to and fro with her face in her handker- 
chief. Explosive sounds came forth 
at intervals. 

“Now,” said grandma, “take a word 
of advice from an old pretender. Don’t 
laugh, Omi, because I am very serious 
—hush, child! I mean it. The world is 
a dull place, and it’s better for a little 
make-believe. Be as light-hearted as 
you can, and make fun of things—till 
you find things that you can’t make 
fun of—and pretend as much as you 
like to other people; but don’t pretend 
to each other. Above all, don’t pre- 
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tend that you are not seriously fond of 
each other. Sometimes pretense be- 
comes reality, my dears.” 

Qmi jumped up and gave me her 
hands. 

“Thank you, grandma,” she said. 

“Thank you,” I echoed. 

Sometimes I think that we have a 
good deal to thank grandma for. 

“Well, well,” she said, when we had 
each held an arm for a minute. “You 
are two foolish young things together ; 
and you'll have a lot of trouble; but I 
think you’ll be happy, please God! T’ll 
give you another five minutes.” 

She walked away, and I seized Omi 
and Omi seized me. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she cried. “Sha’n’t we 
get into mischief! The two of us!” 

“The two of us,” I said. “It will be 
jolly, Omi!” 

It has been. 
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4 ROM the honeysuckle-chalice 
Drinks the bee 


Lustily ; 


Tippler without mood of malice 


Such is he! 


One who empties a full measure 
From sheer pleasure. 


Thus I quaff the sup of Summer— 
Hold it high; 
Drain it dry; 
Like the happy-hearted hummer, 
Fain am I, 
Ere it vanishes, to capture 
Every rapture! 





CLINTON SCOLLARD. 



























































ANDERS, more than 
any one else, felt the 
isolation of it. With 
all its familiarity, 
there was a sense of 
great strangeness 
brooding ominously 
over the scene. The 
big mill down in the hollow was there 
even as it was when he went away to 
the far East, but a year before the 
same shaft-house reared its ungainly 
head above its footing of leveled dump, 
the tramway stretched — snakelike 
around the hills, and the blacksmith’s 
shop squatted out on the foreground. 
But everywhere there was silence. 

A strike was on—cruel, relentless, 
long drawn, and effective. And San- 
ders’ heart was filled with a great pity 
and a great loneliness, for many of 
these men were his friends, and they 
were fighting the greatest man in the 
world, his hero, McCarthy the manager. 

It seemed preposterous that they 


should be at enmity with his ideal. 


Why, McCarthy was every man’s 
friend, if the man was only worth 
while. McCarthy had given him a 


stage in the older days, had nursed 
men who were sick, had looked after 
the welfare of the widowed, and im 
poverished himself to assist others, 
and, best of all, had married the Dream 
Lady. 

Sanders felt very moody, and over 
his freckled face there crept a gloom 
strangely at variance with the lines of 
good humor that crinkled the corners 
of his eyes, and even swept up to the 
very roots of his red hair. 

From the manager’s house in the 








rear there floated to him through the 
opened windows McCarthy’s big, 
booming voice, carrying a note of min- 
gled stubbornness and sorrow. 

“It’s not our own old men that are 
at fault,” the voice said, evidently ad- 
dressing the Dream Lady. “It’s these 


new men that have entered the dis- 
trict. Men that have come from the 
foreign mines, and who are always 


rampant unionists. They dont under- 
stand conditions, and have swept those 
who do off their feet and out of reason 
in their demands. It wouldn’t hurt 
so much if some of our old men, who 
used to be such good friends of mine, 
were not suffering.” The speech 
énded in a long-drawn sigh, and the 
twittering of a bird in the tamaracks 
distracted Sanders’ attention. 

“But why are you so worried to- 


day?” came the Dream Lady’s voice, 
with an undertone of insistence. 

Sanders felt that McCarthy was try 
ing te evade something, and waited im- 
patiently for the answer It came 
after much hesitation. 

“Well, I may as well tell you the 
truth, because you will know it. all 


sooner or later. I received notice last 
night that the men, aggravated by our 
ability to keep the pumps going and 
the underground workings free from 

ater, are going to resort to violence. 
There are threats from the worst of 
them that they will dynamite the boiler 
house.” 

A sharp, low exclamation came 
from the Dream Lady within, and San 
ders hurriedly jumped to his feet and 
ran into the house. The mine-mana- 
ger sat with his hands tightly clenched, 











his gray-fringed head dropped for- 
ward, and his whole posttire that of des- 
pondency. His dark eyes blazed with 
resolution unspoken, and his set jaws 
told of another side to the impending 
struggle. Both Sanders and the Dream 
Lady read his purpose, and understood. 

“Oh, Mack,” pleaded the Dream 
Lady, dropping to her knees by his 
side, “you aren't going to stay here and 
fight them, are you? The mine isn’t 
worth your life. You are mine. You 
belong to me, and to Sanders.” 

Sanders felt that he had been ap- 
pealed to by the Dream Lady, but for 
once was without an answer. 

“I’m going to send you and Sanders 
away,” said McCarthy, without looking 
up. 

Sanders rose in open rebellion. “You 
can send her if you want to,” he said. 
“We don’t want her to get hurt. But 
you can’t send me. I’m goin’ to stick. 
You always stuck by me, and I always 
stuck by you. And we ain’t goin’ to 
be unstuck now,” he concluded sharply. 

McCarthy felt that he was receiving 
the last straw when such opposition 
came from within his own household. 
He pleaded with them, tried to show 
that they might be in danger ; besought 
them to go, because he would worry 
over their safety, and finally com- 
manded. 

As a compromise, he allowed them 
two days’ respite, telling them that he 
feared no attack until at least one more 
attempt at conciliation had failed. 

Then, to avoid further discussion of 
what he considered a final solution, he 
put on his hat, aimlessly picked up a 
rubber coat, and strode out across the 
porch, and down the pathway to the 
idle plant. 

Sanders patted the Dream Lady af- 
fectionately on the shoulder, and put 
his arms around her neck, in the vain 
hope of comforting her. She drew 


him to her until the shock of red hair 
was pillowed on her breast, and then 
broke into quivering sobs. 

The boy, with a wisdom far beyond 
his years, silently slipped through the 
door and out on the hillside, and left 
He remem- 


her to the efficacy of tears. 
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bered with vividness the few times that 
he had indulged in such a luxury. His 
life up to a year ago had been too hard. 
Down below him in the cajion stretched 
the road whereon he had driven a stage 
and fought his own way in man’s fash- 
ion; across the gulch was a decaying 
cabin, to which his father—years be- 
fore—had been brought, mortally in- 
jured; in that cabin his brother had 
died, and from its doors they had car- 
ried the body of his mother. And now, 
after a year in the East under the care 
of his foster-mother, he had come back 
joyously to the hills—his hills—to find 
nothing but trouble. It wasn’t that he 
minded it in his own behalf, but be- 
cause the Dream Lady, as he called 
her, was in grief, and because the grim, 
quiet mine-manager, her husband, was 
in danger. 

With the restlessness of his age he 
decided to take the trail along the top 
of the hill, and come down to the 
American mine. He swung silently, 
with the free step of the born moun- 
taineer, up the mountain’s side, cut 
along the ridge, and down across the 
crest. 

From the point where he paused on 
the top he looked back on the silent 
camp, with its row of untenanted cab- 
ins and _ assay-offices, empty  bunk- 
houses and staring, boarding shacks, 
idle mills and unanimated rows of ore- 
cars. A voice from below him arrested 
his attention. It was an excited one, 
raised almost to a shout. 

Sanders felt the necessity of further 
knowledge and the imperative need of 
stealth. He slipped off his shoes, took 
to the brush, and crept or wriggled to- 
ward the sound. His way led him over 
small, open spaces, or through tangles 
of undergrowth, until he came sheer 
out upon an abrupt ledge that towered 
up to a broken ending, where its hard- 
ness had defied nature’s erosion, and 
left it standing solitary, like a little cliff 
on the mountain’s face. 

With care, that no loose rock should 
be sent flying down as a warning to 
those below, he stretched himself on 
his stomach, and cautiously worked out 
to the edge. 
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Below him, in various attitudes, 
were grouped a number of the striking 
miners, resting in the warmth of the 
sun, and in earnest argument. Sanders 
noticed with joy that nearly all were 
familiar, and knew them for what Mc- 
Carthy had once been wont to call “The 
Old Guard.” 

“I’m sick of this,” said the speaker, 
a former shift-boss. “They always 
treated me right at the mine, and there 
was never any row until this bunch of 
Pennsylvanians came in here. And 
why did they come? Because their 
own unions had forfeited their charter, 
and run them out for the trouble-ma- 
kers they are.” 

“Yes, but why did Mack put them 
on?” insisted another voice, that had 
evidently been the speaker in a previous 
discussion. 

“Because he needed miners, and had 
to take what he could get,” sharply an- 
swered the former shift-boss. 

“Then why didn’t you kick harder 
before we all went on strike, if you 
knew all this?” sneered the objector. 

“T did, but you were one of. the sore- 
heads that wanted a fight, and I had 
to shut up.” 

“Yes,” said another. “You 
a fight, and you got it, I guess.’ 

“Here, here!” interrupted a gray- 
bearded man, seated at the side. “We 
all make mistakes, and some are right 
and some are wrong. The question is, 
did we old hands join these fellows with 
the idea that if we were shut out there 
would be powder used to kick to pieces 
the plant we helped make? Are we 
going to stand for it? As man to man, 
did the boss ever fight us but fair? 
Ain’t there fifty of us that wants to 
drop the whole fight, go to Mack as 
men, and say we done wrong; take our 
medicine, and come back.” 

A rumbling of assent swept over the 
crowd. 

“But we’ve got to act quick,” con- 
tinued the elder man. “There’s a com- 
mittee of a hundred going up there to- 
day, and unless Mack gives in—which 
we all know he won’t do—they will 
blow her up to-night.” 

“Good God!” came from Sanders’ 


’ 


wanted 
, 


dry throat. Even now they might be 
there at the mine. A hundred against 
three. Even now they were perhaps on 
their way to try to terrorize the man 
who was more than father to him. 

In an agony of careful haste the boy 
wormed his way back across the face 
of the ridge, out into the undergrowth 
and up the hillside, and broke into a 
wild run. Heedless of the thorns that 
tore him, of the sharp stones that cut 
his feet, or the ruggedness of the moun- 
tainside, -he fled—fled back to give 
warning. Beads of perspiration cut 
rivulets down his dust-grimed face, and 
his heart struck his ribs as though bat- 
tering at a citadel. His breath came 
in gasps, and, when he paused to scale 
a ledge, his knees fluttered strangely. 
But no sob came to the grim little lips, 
no tears welled to the shrewd little eyes, 
and no thought of fear lurked in his 
hard-driven heart. 

Breaking through a thicket at the 
top, he came in sight of the shaft and 
boiler-houses. He groaned in agony of 
disappointment. They had beat him up 
while he had listened to the talk of the 
peaceful element back there under the 
rocks. 

Down below in the yard, or level 
place between the shaft-houses and the 
shops, was what looked like an army 
of men. The place was black with 
them. With his back against the shaft- 
house, stood the manager, his great, 
stocky form planted squarely on wide- 
spread feet, his unarmed hands hanging 
loosely by his sides, and his whole at- 
titude that of unwavering determina- 


tion. He.was evidently addressing the 
men, because at something he said 
Sanders saw the crowd break into 


hoarse shouts and wild gesticulation. 
McCarthy stood unmoved, and appar- 
ently was talking to them again. 

Sanders waited to see or hear no 
more. He ran unobserved down to the 
long tramway and entered it through a 
place where a board was loose at the 
bottom. With glowing eyes he raced 
through the semidarkness toward the 
shaft-house. 

As he dashed through the shaft- 
house he saw Glover, the loyal, stand- 











ing calmly by the side of the dark open- 
ing with a rifle in his hand. He scarce- 
ly saw John, the grim old engineer, 
who was cafefully, but with haste, load- 


ing a long-barreled and _ blackened 
Colt’s. Here were those who would 


make any attack a bloody one. 

Outside, the noise of shouting and of 
wild voices came to him stronger. The 
excitement seemed to be growing with 
frightful rapidity. He would have 
plunged through an opening near 
Mack, if the latter had not observed 
him and said hastily and with emphasis: 
“Sanders, get back in there qutck.” He 
hesitated to obey, and the big man said 
quietly: “You have never refused to 
obey me yet. Get back, I tell you, and 
stay there. This is no place for you.” 

Scurrilous epithets were being 
shouted by the strikers. McCarthy 
took no heed, but stood as calmly as 
before. <A harsh, insulting voice from 
the rear of the crowd shouted some- 
thing in which the name of the man- 
ager’s wife was coupled. 

The leash on the big man’s temper 
was breaking. He had stood all he 
would stand. There was a time to end 
all things, and even kindness no longer 
played a part in this game. 

“Stop!” he shouted, his face crim- 
son with the rush of emotion, and his 
hitherto unclenched hand thrown into 
the air with a gesture eloquent of com- 
mand. 

The older habit of obedience and the 
lurking respect for a man in his posi- 
tion compelled them to listen. 

His voice was deadly quiet now, and 
pitched in a tone of tensity that be- 
tokened the strain under which he was 
laboring. Those of the mob who 
would have jeered were hushed by their 
fellows. The manager waited until the 
silence was so complete that the chug- 
chug of the pumping-machinery came 
through the boardings. 

“This is no longer a strike,” he said 
quietly ; “it’s a lockout. This mine has 
never opposed a union. It has never 
tried to import non-union labor. It 
never had trouble with its own men 


until you fellows came here from the 


East. 


In all the months it has been 
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tied up, it has tried to recover peace. 
Its old men are honest and want to 
work as honest men. But you—you 
dirty crowd of coal-heavers!” His con- 
trol, so long held, was going. The 
thought of that last insult rankled and 
burned. His face became livid with 
passion. His dark eyes blazed, and 
when he resumed both fists were 
clenched and shaking at them. “You 
are a pack that was practically scabbed 
in your own country, couldn't get work 
of any kind there, and I knew it. I 
disliked your brand from the start, and 
you never were more than half-miners. 
You didn’t know ore from muck. And, 
worst of all, you are a pack of cow- 
ards. Now—now you are locked out!” 

All previous outbursts were outdone 
by the frenzy that followed his speech. 
The crowd, which had stood still or 
writhed beneath the denunciations he 
had hurled, burst into curses, jeers, or 
threats. The raucous voice from the 
rear made itself heard above the din 
in loud shoutings for a rope. 

“Hang him!” it cried. “Hang him!” 

As waves tossed by a typhoon, the 
mob surged and billowed to and fro. 

The manager seemed to grow more ~ 
compact, and a deadly light shone in his 
eyes. A board behind him burst out- 
ward, and the gaunt, gray face of the 
engineer was thrust through, and af- 
ter it came a hand which tendered Mc- 
Carthy the weapon. The manager took 
it automatically, and stood in a crouch- 
ing attitude waiting for the attack. 

Glover appeared at the opening. 

“Get back,” the manager commanded. 
“Stick to the pumps. It’s me they want. 
The pumps —the pumps — for God’s 
sake keep them going. Stick to the 
pumps!” 

Suddenly, and as if by agreement, a 
shower of stones and broken pieces of 
ore came hurtling through the air. They 
rang spitefully against the wooden 
sides of the shaft-house and tram, and 
rolled from the slanting roofs with 
rumbling notes. 

McCarthy was down and out. A 
rock had struck him full on the fore- 
head, its jagged corners laying open his 
scalp and felling him. 
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Sanders, disobedient at last, could 
stand no more. He broke through the 
opening, his lithe little form bounding 
into the open and halting in front of 
the fallen man. He stood over him, 
trying with his little body to protect 
the great bulk beneath. In desperation 
he shrieked to the strikers to stop, to 
wait, to do anything but throw more. 

A few more scattering rocks fell near 
him, but none struck the mark. The 
mob, robbed for the instant of its prey, 
hesitated to stone to death a mere boy. 
There was something so fearless and 
yet so appealing in his attitude that it 
cried pause. 

Sanders, in a fury of rage, the blood 
of fighting Irish ancestors coursing 
hotly in his veins, harangued them even 
as they commanded him to step aside or 
run away. 

“You low-down pups,” he shouted; 
“there isn’t a one of you that would 
dare tackle him alone. No, nor any 
two of you. You were afraid. You 
knew he would lick you. You had to 
come in a bunch in order to keep your 
nerve up. There’s half of you that 
never were treated as white as he did, 
and there’s one or two of ycu out there 
that owe more than that to him. That’s 
right, Bill Burton,” he shouted to cne 
who was stepping from his view. “I'd 
sneak, too, if I were you. When your 
wife was dying, before you took to 
booze, he made you a present of money 
enough to tide you over. And you, too, 
Leopold,” he jeered another,“*you ought 
to throw rocks because when there 
wasn’t a hole in the Blue Mountains 
would have you, he gave you work.” 

Behind his sturdy little form, as he 
talked, McCarthy had risen to a sitting 
position, and consciousness was return- 
ing. He weaved to and fro with diz- 
ziness, but was wiping the blood from 


his eyes. It was all coming rapidly 
back. He must get Sanders away from 
D> J 


there. They would hurt him. He 
started to rise to his feet. 

The crowd, hushed for the minute 
by the tempest of Sanders’ speech, was 
again violent. They wanted to wait no 
longer. They were blood-hungry and 


tired of delay. 








There was but one man in the mob 
brutal enough to strike down a boy. 
Swift as a bullet and as sure of aim 
came a stone, striking Sanders a glan- 
cing blow on the head. Like an animal 
stricken to death, his legs crumpled be- 
neath him, his arms stretched widely 
out, his head flew backward, and he fell 
inert on the body of the man he had 
tried so valiantly to protect. 

The crowd, halted by the apparent 
tragedy, was awed. Those who had boys 
of their own, or who remembered lit- 
tle Sanders as the stage-driver, were 
shocked to the heart and ashamed. The 
mob-fever was passing, and in its stead 
stood shame. Shame that Sanders, one 
of their own people, after all, was lying 
there, white and limp and lifeless. 

McCarthy, sobbing with great dry 
shakings, had gained his knees and was 
stooping over his boy. The sense of 
a great bereavement swept over him, 
and the wave of tenderness that had 
made him forget the mob was unbear- 
able. 

With white face, stained and streaked 
with blood from his wound, he turned 
slowly toward the crowd as would a 


wounded lion, and in his eyes there 
smoldered a glow of unfathomable 


misery. 

He looked out on them, as if realizing 
for the first time the full force of the 
fact that concealed within that crowd 
somewhere was the man who had struck 
down Sanders. Even as they watched 
him, they saw his expression change 
to one of such malevolent hatred, such 
demoniacal hungering for revenge, that 
they shuddered. They saw his jaws 
come together convulsively, and saw 
him gather the limp little form into his 
arms and rise to his feet. 

Sanders’ head dropped back, as did 
his arms, across the manager’s hold, and 
his legs swung lifelessly. 

McCarthy, bearing his burden light- 
ly, was transformed. With one bound 
he swept out into the crowd, with the 
lurid light of murder shooting from be- 
neath his shaggy, down-drawn brows, 
his hair disheveled, the blood drip-drip- 
ping unheeded from his wound, a pic- 
ture of berserker rage. He had but one 














wish, mad and overpowering, and that 
was to kill. 

They parted before him as he went, 
giving always a free way. And to and 
fro through the mob he surged wildly, 
fiercely, deadly, demanding to be shown 
the man who had thrown the last rock. 

From the rear came the voice of the 
engineer, who did not understand San- 
ders’ fall or the situation: “Are you 
going to leave the shaft-house, Mc- 
Carthy ?” 

There was no instant’s hesitation in 
his reply: “To hell with the shaft- 
house and the mine! I’m going to find 
the man that did this, and kill him! 
By God, I'll kill him!” he roared, as he 
went his way. 

As he charged through the awed and 
terror-stricken mob and out past the 
concealing corner of the blacksmith- 
shop in his futile search of hate, he 
came into view of his house on the hill- 
side. 

The agonized scream of a woman 
rent the air and attracted his attention. 
His wife had seen him at last, and had 
seen in his arms the little figure. Sud- 
denly, and in view of all those who 
looked up from below, she tottered and 
fell her length on the veranda. 

McCarthy paused in his march, then 
turned and gazed at those around him. 
Gazed unspeakingly. The furious blaze 
died out of his eyes and sanity re- 
turned, leaving stamped on his face a 
look of bitter, uncompromising sorrow 
and accusation. 

Steadily and with no backward look 
at either the mob he had fought or the 
plant he had protected, he strode up the 
hillside. As they stood silent and 
abashed, as though rooted to the spot, 
they saw him disappear into the dark- 
ness of the doorway. Saw him return, 
and, still without looking in their di- 
rection, gather tenderly in his arms the 
unconscious form of his wife. Then, 
as if to shut them out from sanctity, 
the door closed, white and unblinking 
in the sunlight; and they, shame- 
stricken, without word of mouth or 
thought of further violence, and as if 
directed by one impulse, went slowly 
down the road. 
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When night came the moon gleamed 
whitely down through the tamaracks 
and pines and made of the silent, un- 
gainly buildings castles of rare design. 

There was a kneck at the cabin on 
the hill, the door was thrown widely 
open, and the giant form of the man- 
ager was outlined within it, as though 
framed in silhouette. Without speech 
or salutation he confronted the score 
of men below. 

From where they stood they could 
see, in the light shining within the room, 
a cot on which lay a little bandaged 
figure, around which there moved so- 
licitously a woman and a bearded man 
whom they recognized as the camp- 
surgeon. 

They stood nervously twisting their 
hats in their’ hands, as if bereft of 
speech. There was something of lone- 
liness and accusation in that silent, im- 
movable bulk in the doorway, planted 
there as though indifferent to fear or 
favor. 

The gray-haired spokesman, after the 
quietude had seemed prolonged into 
ages, wetted his parched lips and said: 
“We've come, sir, to find out how San- 
ders is?” 

The man in the doorway answered 
softly: “The doctor says he will live, 
thank God!” And it was a prayer he 
gave, of untold thankfulness, which 
found an echo in the hearts of the men 
before him. He said no more, evident- 
ly believing that speech was useless and 
the world contained nothing further to 
talk about. 

The men shifted from one foot to the 
other in speechless embarrassment, and 
then, as having relieved their minds, 
turned to go. The somber figure still 
stood motionless in the doorway. 

“Oh, by the way,” said the gray- 
haired spokesman, as if remembering 
something which had escaped his mem- 
ory, “we, as a committee from all the 
ininers, come to tell you that the strike 
was unanimously declared off to- 
night.” 

And so they left him, standing colos- 
sal and silent, in the doorway of his 
home. 
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FVERY one must have 
noticed how, when he 
is about ‘going on a 
journey or an unfa- 
miliar guest is to ar- 
rive, the very furni- 
ture wears an air of 
expectancy and doubt, 
as if to say: “New things are all very 
well, but many are unwise, and how are 
we to tell?” One’s furniture never bids 
one good-by. At one’s departure it 
takes on an air of aloofness and gives 
no Godspeed, but chooses the better part 
of extending the certainty that it will 
be no whit changed when one returns. 

So strong is my sense of the critical 
faculty in furniture that sometimes upon 
returning from a stupid dinner-party I 
have really hesitated to face my Para 
rosewood sofa; and once or twice an 
acquaintance has passed through our 
hall who I have feared must certainly 
perceive the disapprobation of the old 
carved chest upon the first landing. It 
is a fruitful subject; for the standards 
of Chippendale, if not always humane, 
are never sentimental, and I have found 
them to be divinely just. I wonder 
that moralists do not take up the mat- 
ter instead of dealing with destructible 
injunctions and penalties. 

Peleas and I both felt before her ar- 
rival that the drawing-room furniture 
did not approve of Minerva Lanthorn. 
We waited tea for her on Sunday af- 
ternoon and in the room was no fellow- 
ship; everything seemed to exhibit the 








suspended animation with which we sit 
in street-cars and not at all the ease 
and confidence with which we sink into 
victorias. It may have been that we 
missed our tea, being perilously near 
seventy and stupidly dependent upon 


small comforts to which the young and 
the wise are—I have never found !— 


greatly superior. At all events, the 
black clock somehow looked down upon 
us askance, and the fire burned as if it 
were thinking of other things. 

“Oh, but, Peleas,” I said despondent- 
ly, “suppose she is a woman of spirit?” 

Peleas looked at me inquiringly, and 
I felt very stupid; for indeed I have 
no clear idea what a woman of spirit 
may be. But I had in mind, I fancy, 
women whose steps are long and swift, 
whose words follow fast, and who are 
always speaking in outbursts of: “Do 
you so? But now I never do!” I can- 
not tell why it is, but such a woman 
fills me with unreasoning terror. 


“Ah, well,” said Peleas, “I believe 
that I can very well tolerate any stu- 
pidity save too much laughter. I hope 


that she will not laugh too much.” 
“She will!’ I prophesied tragically. 
‘A woman of spirit always laughs and 
has a voice such as—what was it you 
once said ?—such as ‘a perfectly trained 
cactus-flower would have if a cactus- 
flower could talk.’ “I wonder,” I mused, 
“where all the daffodil women are? 
You know, Peleas, exactly what a daf- 
fodil would be like if it were a woman 
—sunny and happy and sensible and 








with no silly notions such as might be 
expected in an orchid, and no primrose 
bashfulness, either, but just sane and 
lovable. Peleas, if I had it to do over 
again I could make a very attractive 
woman of myself. Why do you sup- 
pose that more women don’t do this?” 

And to that I shall not tell you what 
Peleas answered. Say that to the one 
who loves you most, and you will find 
out for yourself. 

I was still smiling happily over this 
when Nichola, our old servant, ushered 
in Minerva Lanthorn. And as I went 
to meet her in our long, bare drawing- 
room, I was guilty of something that no 
Arab in his tent would countenance. I 
scrutinized her—a _ pleasant enough 
scrutiny, but, for all that, a liberty 
which no one should, even unconscious- 
ly, take with a guest. However, I but 
offended in noticing one thing. I mere- 
ly saw that Minerva Lanthorn wore her 
hair in a long, loose coil, low upon her 
neck—an admirable fashion much af- 
fected by statues, probably because 
nothing on earth save marble will keep 
in place hair thus arranged. Minerva 
Lanthorn’s hair was not marble. There- 
fore I waited to hear what she would 
say for herself, and, meanwhile, I 
turned her but one cheek to kiss; for 
if you have ever let any one kiss both 
your cheeks you are pledged to treat 
her accordingly. 

Nichola came in with the tea almost 
immediately. Our old serving-woman, 
Nichola, is very critical of our guests— 
in fact, nearly as critical as our old 
furniture. I know many folk through 
whom she has seen at a glance—old, 
withered, sullen woman though she is, 
with vultures of pots and pans ever 
gnawing. Nichola cannot tell how she 
does this diagnosing, and neither can 
she give a recipe for any of her savory 
dishes, but drives the inquirer quite mad 
with her “pinch of salt, and a dusting 
of sugar, and a little cream, and not 
too much butter.” There may be some 
connection between the two faculties, 
though for myself all character would 
be far easier to understand than the ma- 
king of any cake; but Nichola is really- 
wonderful at both. So I looked at her 
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expectantly to read her glances as she 
settled the tea things and arranged the 
candles and shades and coals. And a 
little later I made excuse to go down to 
the kitchen. 

“Nichola,” said I—for I have learned 
to consult her without reasoning about 
my trust in her opinion, quite as they 
went to the oracles—“Nichola, what do 
you think of Miss Lanthorn ?” 

“Yah!” said old Nichola, putting 
back her gray-moss hair. “She needs to 
hev her wrist broke, ma’am, or get the 
double pneumony.” 

“What in the world do you mean, 
Nichola?” cried I, aghast. 

“It’s the truth!’ proclaimed Nichola 
shrilly. “My sister Lucia was like a 
wild girl with dancin’ an’ carryin’ on 
till she broke her wrist among the rocks 
an’ was laid up all one winter. After 
that she knew sense an’ talked far less 
an’ listened to the priest. An’ Our 
Lady knows I wa’n’t worth my keep till 
I hed pneumony in both lungs. Some 
people need some kind of a shock, 
ma’am !” 

Before the evening was done I agreed 
with Nichola. Minerva Lanthorn had 
been too long unregarded by an over- 
indulgent destiny. There are women 
like that, women who need a tremble of 
earthquake to prove to them that their 
parsley and sweet peas are not the only 
things about which the ground knows. 
And, some way, as she sat on the big 
divan that night with the lamplight 
making wonderful shadows on_ her 
golden-brown gown and in her golden- 
brown hair, and as she prattled on 
charmingly about herself and her tastes 
and her interests and her longing to live 
in town, the child seemed to me hardly 
human at all. She was like the kind of 
fairy that goes through the world ex- 
pecting every one to give her good 
gifts, instead of the old-fashioned sort 
that distributed pleasant things to every 
one else. 

She talked on about her plans quite 
as if the earth were hers and the ful- 
ness thereof, and the sooner every one 
brought it to her the more it was to 
every one’s credit. And yet she was so 
adorable in her expectation that I half- 
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forgave her. She was so enchantingly 
like April, with hurrying cloud-wracks 
of expression upon her face which no 
one could take more seriously than 
spring frowns. 

I have never so firmly believed in the 
theory of molecular motion as while I 
watched her, for I will be bound that 
her impulses, her moods, and that which 
she held instead of beliefs were in one 
whirl of change and the play of change. 
She was, as Carlyle said of somebody’s 
book, “rather a wish of art than a work 
of art,” and her wish was to have an ap- 


preciative world do homage to her. 
And I understocd it all. 
Minerva Lanthorn lives in a little 


manufacturing town where her people 
are successful makers of rubber mack- 
intoshes, and she had heard rubber and 
machinery talked for so long that her 
escape now to spend a season with us 
resolved itself into a great desire to 
prove to us that she was infinitely su- 
perior to both. The commonwealth is 
not without those like her—and very 
good citizens they make, too, providing 
the rubber-mackintosh interests can bal- 
ance the other hungers long enough. 
At last I went with her to her room 
and bothered about, twitching valences 
and pointing out a perfectly visible 
closet after the manner of hostesses, 
and so chanced upon two letters for her 
which had come the day before and lay 
upon the chiffonier. They were evi- 
dently from the same person, and he a 
man; and, some way, I liked the wri- 





ting. It was erect, personal, manly wri- 
ting, with no bows or glancings among 
the characters, and firm as a _ hand- 
clasp. As I handed the letters I watched 


Minerva Lanthorn, my heart giving a 
pleasant, hopeful, little thump. There 
was more to be said about her than | 
had thought if that Writing were in 
love with her. 

Manifestly The Writing loved her 
very much indeed—and hopelessly. For 
Minerva Lanthorn frowned—almost as 
seriously as the sky frowns when one 
April cloud trails over !—and shrugged 
daintily, and laid the letters by. And 
at that you may be sure that I instantly 
took up arms for The Writing, and 
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thereafter he and I worked manfully 
hand in hand. In a flash I knew all 
that he must have had to face and how 
his heart had ached. 

“What’s this?” cried I without hesita- 
tion—for, indeed, it was almost as if 
The Writing had signaled me desper- 
ately for help. “Don’t mind me, my 
dear. Read your letters. I'll go now,” 
I added, which I had no intention in 
the world of doing. 

By then she was in a little, soft, pink 
dressing-jacket that went foaming rosi- 
ly about her slim white throat—have I 
said that she was pretty? She was dis- 
tractingly, alluringly pretty, although 
this unbound fashion of managing, or, 
rather, not managing her gold-brown 
hair, was to me, who have a ridiculous 
understanding adapted to dallying only 
with details, a great blot upon her 
beauty. 

“Oh, no,” said Minerva. “No, thank 
you. The letters are from David Ar- 
no!ld, and he always says the same 
thing.” 

“Which is ‘I love you’?” I ventured 
boldly—for about love-affairs I am a 
most impulsive and prying old woman; 
but that is because, as I believe, I have 
stayed in love all my life. 

Minerva nodded—and she did not 
blush! I really believe that I did, for 
her omission. 

“He is a young machinist in Hart- 
land,” she volunteered. ‘He has been 
in love with me for years—ever since 
we were children, the absurd boy! Of 
course it is impossible.” 

“Ah,” said I, with a great light, “‘he is 
—a little ‘wild,’ perhaps?” 

No; oh, no; he was quite a pattern. 

“What, then? Is he idle?” I wanted 
to know. 

No. He worked very hard. He had 
a little money saved, and he owned two 
cottages. 

“Then why is it impossible?” I de- 
manded pointblank. Which sounds as 
if I were very worldly minded, but in 
reality this was mere tactics in forcing 
the real issue. 

“Oh, Aunt Ettare,” said Minerva 

- Lanthorn—she calls me this very pret- 
tily without ever having seen me, mere- 











ly because her mother used, “I must 
marry into the professions or the arts. 
I must take the place that I am fitted to 
fill. I would be wretched not to—lI 
know I would.” 

Oh, the black clock and the grate-fire 
that had warned me of her coming! 
Why had I not heeded them? What 
had she to do with Peleas and me who 
have spent together forty-eight wonder- 
ful years and who confidently count 
upon a married immortality? And yet 
suddenly—I dare say because I am soft- 
hearted and irresolute and of no char- 
acter—I felt overwhelmingly drawn to 
the child, and I found myself with a 
great, unmanageable longing to help 
her. Moreover, upon the dressing-table 
it was as if a strong young hand came 
thrusting forth from The Writing sum- 
moning me, by the memory of my own 
happiness, to do my best. I protest 
that I loathe a match-maker, but a 
match-helper is quite another matter. 

“Do you love him—this David Ar- 
nold?” I asked her, feeling that now 
the real issue had been pathetically 
forced. 

“No,” said Minerva reflectively, let- 
ting her lashes make wonderful shad- 
ows upon her cheeks. “But if he were 
a great lawyer I think I could. I’ve 
thought that sometimes.” 

“Have you told him that?” I asked 
curiously. 

“T’ve asked him to try to work into a 
profession,” admitted Minerva candid- 
ly, “but he says he’d rather be a good 
machinist than a bad lawyer. And, be- 
sides, he loves machinery, he says.” 

Bless The Writing! I had not trusted 
him in vain, then. As to Minerva, I 
was not sure how I could help her; but 
that young fellow away there in Hart- 
land, who loved his machinery—he 
should not break his Heart, if I could 
help it. I would no more have said 
good night to her then than [ would 
have turned my back upon her young 
machinist struggling desperately in deep 
water. 

“Don’t you think,” said I tentative- 
ly, “that to marry him and to live in 
one of the cottages, and have him to 


care for, and to care for you, would 
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be a good way to be happy? To find 
your duty,” I had nearly said; but how 
could I? To April? 

April shook her head. 

“With all the things there are to see 
and do?” she asked raptly. “Oh, no; 
no, Aunt Ettare.” 

I am not unskilful with my needle, 
and in my present helplessness and 
clumsiness I was oddly smitten by the 
longing to bring my embroidery scis- 
and stiletto and cottons to bear 
upon this flimsy point of view. If only 
I might have embroidered upon it a 
pattern of rosemary and heartsease— 
aye, and even the rue! But to talk 
was a harder matter. 

“What do you want to do, dear?” I 
asked her gently. 

She clasped her pretty hands among 
her laces, and told me. I have forgotten 
just what she said, but it was like the 
cry of all the young people in the 
world: To see people—people, people, 
she was mad to see people! Cities away 
off and artists and courts, and I believe 
wild animals and ships and caravans 
and war-dances. To tell the truth, I 
cannot recall half that she said, but it 
was ‘like that. 

And it was the revolt of youth from 
rubber mackintoshes and so on; and it 
was clearly my place to show her that 
rubber mackintoshes and a young ma- 


sors 


chinist may make the world a very 
habitable place, after all. In short, here 
was I, a terrified old woman, given by 


destiny opportunity to explain to Mi- 
nerva Lanthorn the true inwardness of 
the universe! Is it not a tragedy to be 
seventy? For I dare say that every one 
thinks, as I dare say Minerva Lanthorn 
thought directly I so much as men- 
tioned love, that one knows all about 
the world up to, say, the last thirty 
years; but that those thirty years have 
upset all one’s calculations and made 
everything utterly different. 

It is needless to say that I hardly 
succeeded in explaining to Minerva 
Lanthorn ‘anything of what I wanted 
her to know. And, afterward, as I lay 
long awake puzzling over the matter, it 
came to me that perhaps it would be 
kinder to The Writing not to help him 
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at all. And yet that I could not be- 
lieve. If ever there are two ways of 
making yourself useful and one involves 
a romance, always choose the romance. 

And so in the end I did, though Pe- 
leas, when next morning I laid the mat- 
ter before him, was far less sanguine 
than I. 

“Dear,” said Peleas, “as she is now 
she wouldn’t make him happy. You 
can’t do anything.” 

“T dare say,” said I doubtfully, “and 
yet if we don’t do something I have an 
idea that the whole affair will be our 
fault.” 

Indeed, I would not have dared meet 
The Writing and look in his honest eyes 
if I had failed him then. And let me 
confide something: In Homeric days 
there were no real interfering god- 
desses. They were all merely meddling 
old women like me to whom somebody 
gave a long name, and may we all be 
forgiven together. 

And Madame Sally Chartres is one 
of us, though she has no idea of that. 
Madame Sally is seventy, as well as I, 
but she is still the guiding genius of a 
great house farther down the avenue, 
wherein all year long her grandchildren, 
grandnieces and the like assemble to 
keep high carnival, and she herself is 
the jolliest of them all. And while I 
vas hesitating what to do to straighten 
out the universe for Minerva Lan- 
thorn’s young lover, Madame Sally, im- 
mediately after breakfast, put all my 
weapons, ready sharpened, in my hands. 
In short, she telephoned to me that there 
would be a morning cotillion at her 
house that day, and Peleas and I were 
to come over to look on. 

I hesitated not a moment. 

“A morning cotillion?” said I ex- 

citedly. “Sally! May I bring some 
one ?” 
“Why not?’ she 
Bring whom you like. Do what you 
like. Lead every figure, if you choose, 
Ettare.” 

I said. something incoherent, the while 
my plan suddenly grew before my 
closed eyes. I always close my eyes 
when I telephone, and Peleas lovingly 
derides me, when he passes. 


asked _ briskly. 


“<< 


“Sally!” I cried again, in fine excite- 
ment. “Can you do something for 
me? Can you get Hobart Eddy to call 
for me?” 

“Indeed, yes!” she assented. “He is 
here now. I will tell him. He will be 
there at eleven—I promise for him. 
Ettare . 

“Ah, good-by—good-by!” said I ex- 
citedly, and hung up the receiver, and 
stood still in the hall, hardly daring to 
tell Peleas. 

What had I done? Hobart Eddy, 
Madame Sally’s godson, who - adored 
her, Hobart Eddy, the idol of society, 
the petted dilettante,the exquisite, bored 
gentleman of taste and distinction, was 
coming to take to a morning cotillion 
of his friends little Minerva Lanthorn, 
of Hartland! Had I been cruel, I won- 
dered, as I made ready my gown with 
trembling fingers. What had I done? 
Perhaps I had extinguished forever the 
hope and the dream of the wistful, 
eager, manly young machinist whom I 
so obstinately and unreasonably longed 
to help. But obstinately and unreason- 
ably I trusted that Writing. And some 
way—because I am old and have seen 
much magic—I trusted to events to 
make Minerva Lanthorn understand. 

A few moments afterward Minerva 
Lanthorn herself tapped at my door 
and imparted a bit of news that made 
my old heart leap. 

“Aunt Ettare,” she said, in pretty ex- 
citement, “I’ve read those two letters. 
And what do you think? David is 
coming to New York to-day. He will 
be here this afternoon. He wants to 
know if you and Uncle Peleas and I 
will go to the theater to-night. Of 
course we cannot go with him!” 

“Cannot go with him?” cried I brisk- 
ly. “My dear, I am not so old that I 
cannot go to the theater.”’ I had near- 
ly added: “With The Writing.” Some 
way I felt as if a friend were coming. 

Minerva hesitated, her pretty eye- 
brows flickering. 

“Oh, it isn’t that,”’ she confessed, “but 
you see he—doesn’t—David doesn’t 
look at all like a city man, Aunt Et- 
tare,” she said. 

A city man! 





One might as well in- 








sist upon having London tacks. Tacks 
are regarded as tacks, I suppose, the 
world over; and a man should be paid 
the same consideration. 

“Ah, well, now,” said I, with de- 
termination, “I have not been to the 
theater in weeks. I find that I would 
like it above all things. <A cotillion in 
the morning and a theater at night— 
never tell me that it does not pay one 
to live to be seventy! When will he be 
here—this David Arnold?” I asked. 

“He says,” she imparted reluctantly, 
“that he will come in after luncheon to 
see if we will go, so that he can be in 
time about the tickets.” 

“Precisely,” said I. “And he must 
wait here until we come home from the 
cotillion. Peleas will not be going. He 
can give him a cup of tea. And to- 
night he shall come for dinner. And 
then we will go to the theater like four 
perfectly behaved butterflies. Why not 
be seventy?” I cried. 

“And if only you were wise, Minerva 
Lanthorn,” I longed to add, “you would 


go with me late this afternoon, and 
buy white for a wedding-gown.” But | 


did not, being a very cowardly old 
woman who is always pretending to 
mask her cowardice under tact. 

“Now, Peleas,” said I privately, be- 
fore we left for Madame Sally Char- 
tres, “mind, please, that you keep The 
Writing here until we get back—if it’s 
midnight.” 

“Keep whom, Ettare?’”’ Peleas de- 
manded, not unreasonably startled; and 
I realized that I had actually called 
young David Arnold “The Writing,” 
just as I continued to think of him. 

“Mr. Arnold,” I corrected hastily, 
and then I explained the title, and Pe- 
leas wrinkled his eyes at the corners, as 
he always does when he understands 
and sympathizes—and he always does 
understand and sympathize. “He is a 


fine young fellow, Peleas,” I added, 
“and deserves encouragement.” 
“But how can you know that, Et- 


tare?” inquired Peleas naturally, and I 
could hardly answer that I knew be- 
cause I like the way that he crosses his 
t’s. It is one of the great hardships of 
life that one’s best reasons are never 
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communicable. And yet, I was con- 
firmed in my judgment—ah, you may 
smile if you like; but until this day I 
protest that the drawing-room furni- 
ture approved of the young lover in 
advance; that the fire burned with ex- 
pectation; and that the very hands of 
the clock hurried on the hour of his 
coming. 

I shall not soon forget that golden 


morning, though I wonder now that | 


remained conscious all through it. . In- 
deed, I was trembling absurdly as I 
preceded Minerva Lanthorn down the 
stairs when Nichola had told us that 
Hobart Eddy was waiting in our draw- 
ing-room. Peleas, who did not grasp 
the whole scope of my design, was there 
with him, showing him a bibelot that 
some one had sent us, and as I heard 
his voice I turned to look at Minerva, 
hgbf-relenting and minded to send her 
back to her room. She was tripping 
down the stairs behind me, drawing on 
her long gloves—the first pair that she 
had ever owned—and perfectly con- 
scious that her gown of tan silk was 
grand enough for any occasion. And I 
am bound to say that she looked ex- 
tremely pretty, though her gown of tan 
silk was most clumsily and unbecom- 
ingly fashioned. Her obvious air of 
self-satisfaction decided me, and I 
opened the drawing-room door. 

Hobart Eddy came to meet me with 
the leisurely elegance and gravity which 
accent his manner of distinguished 
courtesy. He bent chivalrously above 
my hand, and murmured some graceful 
thing, half-deferential, half-adoring, and 
altogether of that perfect ancient ré- 
gime when men paid their compliments 
to slow-stepping music. Then I turned 
to Minerva, hurrying forward with a 
crisp rustle of the clumsily fashioned 
gown of tan silk and drawing on her 
long gloves, the first pair that she had 
ever owned. 

I remember 
bow ; 


Minerva’s blush and 
I remember her promptly out- 
stretched hand, and her commonplace 
words and her immediate laugh. I re- 
member, too, that Hobart Eddy treated 
her as a queen upon her throne, nor 
betrayed by so much as an eyelid his 
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mute amazement. He paid her grave 
compliments, he handed her to the 
coupé with courtly grace, he listened 
with his inimitable little stooping of the 
shoulders to what she said, and his glass 
did not so much as fall from his eye. I 
watched her almost breathlessly, re- 
joicing in her beauty, but my heart ach- 
ing’ for the inevitable moment when she 
should first note the difference between 
the people of this new world and her 
own conception of herself. 

Was I cruel? Ought I to be cried 
out upon for a terrible old woman who 
interfered where she had no right, who 
used stupidly contrived means to an un- 
justified end? Ah, well, that I can- 
not tell. In the light of the outcome 
I am inclined to think that I did well, 
and yet no outcome could justify un- 
lawful means, as the whole world is 
agreed. And, too, when I remember 
the events of that morning, I am cer- 
tain that I wouid not undergo the proc- 
ess again; no, not for_all the young 
machinists in Christendom. 

Madame Sally Chartres’ house is a 
great place of tapestries and_ high, 
carved mantels of rare marble; the long, 
yellow salon is a world of things har- 
monious, and the white court, with its 
fountain, and the fragrant conservatory 
with its tropic blossoms and flitting, 
bright wings are like an alien world 
even to us who live so near. 

I led the way down the great, carved 
staircase to the landing where Madame 
Sally stocd, regal in her inevitable gown 


of white with rare old lace. I presented 


the child, and heard her little, thin, 
hurrying, high-pitched voice answer- 


ing some musical, modulated word, 
while Hobart Eddy stood near. Then 
we went on to a bevy of Madame Sally’s 
little grandnieces, who were like a 
group of exquisite miniatures painted 
to the sound of a harp, and, indeed, 
there was something of the harp still to 
be distinguished in their voices. All 
down that long, brilliant room I took 
Minerva Lanthorn; and it seems to me, 
remembering, that I was like a new 
Dante conducting, not the soul of one 
passed but the soul of one unborn, and 
showing her a world to which her 


thought had not attained. And at last 
I left her in a group in the library 
where Polly Cleatam was in glancing 
argument with young Eric Chartres, 
just home from Oxford, about the eti- 
quette of the king’s drawing-room now 
and when, some fifty years ago, she 
herself was presented to the queen. 

After that I was content to hover 
near and let the hour shape itself. To 
the others it was a happy, golden morn- 
ing. I loved to see their youth and 
their delight; I rejoiced in the laughter 
of them all, and in the shy, tender 
byplay among those whose future 
stretched fair before them—little Lisa, 
my own grandniece, and young Eric 
Chartres ; and Enid, her sister, but late- 
ly married to a fine young fellow whom 
she had once met at our house. But my 
heart ached for the eVery-day tragedy 
which puts the longing for all this in 
the heart of a girl like Minerva, whom 
birth and breeding have in no wise fitted 
to enter upon such a world; ard I 
longed unspeakably that she should un- 
derstand in time, while that young ma- 
chinist in Hartland still stood with open 
arms. 


I watched her when the music 
sounded in the ballrcom, and, as we 
mounted the stairs, I felt her hand 


slipped tremulously within my arm. I 
patted it reassuringly, and at the door 
of the great white room I sank, trem- 
bling, in my seat while Hobart Eddy 
himself led her to the floor. 

She had natural 
beauty, and she could not have 
unpleasing anywhere. And yet, as she 
crossed that shining floor among the 
“dainty dames and solemn cavaliers,” ] 
found myself hoping that she would not 
glimpse herself in a mirror, stepping in 
that wilderness of exquisite, cloudy 
gowns—a shrinking little figure in its 
clumsily fashioned tan-colored silk. 

My heart ached, and I longed to be 
alone with my tears, and, as is my cus- 
tom, I suppose I was veritably ill-tem- 
pered. I recall that I found myself 
frowning with a will at young Hobart 
Eddy, without a reason in the world 
save that he had everything and my 
young machinist in Hartland nothing 


grace and great 


been 









































but his honest hands and his devoted 
love. Ah, well, he had signaled me 
desperately for help from that Writing 
on Minerva’s dressing-table, and I was 
inclined to think that I had not disre- 
garded his appeal. At least, everything 
now depended upon Minerva. 

The morning was got through some- 
how, though no one will ever be able to 
obtain from me a very accurate account 
of its progress. Indeed, I chiefly re- 
member the sense of unutterable relief 
with which, the long luncheon ended, I 
slipped down from the cloak-room with 
Minerva at my side and said my adieux 
to Hobart Eddy as he handed us to our 
carriage. I remember that as we rolled 
up the avenue I talked on at random 
about an amazing Ict of matters that ap- 
pertained to nothing, and if it had not 
been for my voice I make no doubt that 
Minerva Lanthorn could have heard my 
heart beating. 

What had[ done? Had I been need- 
lessly cruel, and had I caused the child 
to suffer to no purpose? Or had she 
understood—had she understood? Or 
was I merely a meddling old woman 
who could do no possible good to any- 
body? And should I say anything to 
her of all this, or should I wait for her 
to speak? So I went on, all the while 
talking of things that appertained to 
nothing. 

She was very still, and that gave me 
courage. I fancied that she would have 
spoken, and I fell silent. Then she said 
something tremblingly, and ceased; and 
her head was suddenly upon my shoul- 
der and her tears were upon my cheek. 


In the hallway at our house I kissed 
her, and then led her straight to the 
drawing-room door. Within, I heard 
voices, and I opened the door upon a 
world of sun streaming in at the win- 
dows where my calla lily was budding. 
Peleas was there, and there rose from z 
chair before the leaping hearth-fire a 
tall young figure whose hand-clasp was 
like his whole biography. 

David Arnold fixed his great, ear- 
nest eyes upon me before they flew to 
Minerva’s face; and his quiet and his 
rare smile were as fine as the way he 
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crossed his t’s—ah, I could not have 
met him then and:taken his hand if I 
had failed him when he had signaled 
to me so desperately from those two 
envelopes abovestairs ! 

I turned to Minerva, and you may be 
sure that my old heart was beating with 
a foreboding that was like a joy. For 
destiny, so often averse to the uses of 
the Aprils of love, seemed here to have 
joined hands with the little god him- 
self—and if I had helped a little, surely 
that was my own affair. 

I could not be sure what would hap- 
pen now—but I am old, and I have 
seen much magic. Young David Ar- 
nold turned to Minerva such a luminous 
face of joy at the mere sight of her 
that I could almost have guided her to 
his arms. But I am glad to say that 
this was not necessary. For a moment 
Minerva Lanthorn hesitated, looking 
wonderingly at David as if she saw the 
face of a new David, and I think she 
did. Then she went toward him. And 
Peleas, who is a very wonderful man, 
hurried to my side, and together we 
slipped without and closed the door. 





We went down to the kitchen for our 
tea, and when we told old Nichola to 
lay an extra cover for dinner, I think 
that we must have had Cupids and darts 
in our very tone. But we were a little 
solemn, too, and almost awed at what 
had come about; for, though I had 
done what I could, none the less the 
event seemed like divine intervention 
ah, let no one believe that causes mere- 
ly produce effects and that that is the 
way the universe goes on. No—TI tell 
you, no! There are luminous, radiant 
heavenly things happening all the time 
that are done on purpose—and let him 
object who can prove the contrary. 

“Nichola,” I could not forbear say- 
ing to our old oracle, “I dare say you 
will find-Miss Lanthorn different when 
you have seen her a little longer.” 

Nichola was basting a chicken with 
all her might. 

“T thought she’d ought to hev double 
pneumony, ma’am,” she said, nodding 
her old gray head, “but I s’pose the 
good Lord has other ways.” 
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HE sun—the gay, 
warm sun of the first 
days of June, trend- 
ing westward—h ad 
fallen across the win- 


dows, and, filtering 
through the — silken 





curtains, had filled the 
room with a haze of light. 

But even his joyous invasion could 
not disguise a certain veiled severity 
about the room which proclaimed its 
occupant to be a man. A man plainly 
with supposedly feminine inclinations, 
as the grand piano and two great bowls 
of red attested; but a man, as 
plainly, from the bigness and rareness 
of the room’s ornaments, the absence of 
plants in pots, the preference of metal 
work to porcelain, the strong color in 
the carpet, the plain, almost undecorated 
walls. 

On these there were but some half- 
dozen aquarelles, all landscapes, with a 
personal note, and over the fireplace a 
three-quarter length drawing of a girl 
in pastel; a brilliant thing in black and 
pale, gauzy green, which might have 
passed for a fancy had not two photo- 
graphs of the same face about the room 
declared it to be a portrait. 

The only other photograph in the 
place was of a child, some five years 
old, which stood on the piano. 

Doors in the wall, which faced the 
windows, led to the rest of the suite; 
a double door, which stood half-open, 
giving, beyond the piano, a glimpse of 
a bedroom, and a single one to the left 
of it, leading to the hall. 

Here, two years earlier, James, Earl 
of Clandon, and lord of many unprof- 
itable baronies, had made himself a 
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town address after his separation-—the 
formal, legal, explicit separation—from 
the lady to whose regal good looks he 
had, in his careless, whimsical good-hu- 
mored fashion, offered the head of his 
table. 

It had been his, indeed, before that 
date—had even supplied evidence on 
which Lady Clandon obtained _ that 
measure of relief from the marriage 
vows to which four years earlier she 
had subscribed without any enthusiasm, 
and indignantly regretted before she 
had been a wife for twelve hours. 

Her handsome coldness to all tender 
things had gone some way to pique Jim 
Clandon into a wish to marry her, but 
he very soon discovered that she was 
as likely to respond to his warmth as a 
glacier to be melted by the fire from a 
handful of fagots. So, after a strug- 
gle to keep his little flame alight against 

the blue ice of her breast, he gave up 

the attempt in a very honest disappoint- 
ment, and tried to distract himself with 
the world’s accepted vanities. 

In that he was far from successful, 
there being a good deal more of pur 
pose than appeared in his easy nature, 
and the things that came and went for 
nothing making very little appeal to it. 

But without enjoying himself he did 
a good deal to damage his reputation 
before fate threw him against Helen 
Armadale. 

It felt very much like a throw, and 
a queer one at that, the fashion in 
which,one dreary day in November, she 

_ seemed flung against his unconscious 


eyes across a counter littered with 
Christmas-cards in the big Stores at 


Westminster. 
He was starting, the next day but 














one, on an expedition, sportingly po- 
litical, to Abyssinia, and was seeking 
for some robin or Father Christmas 
which he could despatch from Zeila to 
his baby son, when, looking up, he saw, 
six yards away, a cloud of golden-red 
hair about a face downcast over a simi- 
lar business. 

He was thinking hazily about the 
hair when a face came under it, and 
he found himself invested by the most 
wonderful eyes he had ever seen. 

As to what followed he and she dif- 
fered; for she insisted that he had 
gazed much more intemperately than 
was consistent with good manners, and 
he averred that she had, at the time, 
given no hint of finding his manners at 
fault, before sheer confusion at having 
so crudely expressed his admiration 
made him betake himself into another 
room. 

He turned back, however, when 
there was a department between them, 
and found her in the one adjoining, 
buying picture-frames. 

Here he could look at her with the 
whole breadth of the floor between 
them, and with less of compunction, 
though she was manifestly quite con- 
scious of his eyes, and sometimes gave 
him hers with what she explained was 
protest, but in which he managed to 
find a more encouraging intention. 

Anyway, he looked at her, here and 
there, and more or less as he should 
not, for half an hour, without her giv- 
ing any conspicuous proof of being em- 
barrassed by his regard, and when she 
left the building, as prompted rather 
by the need of lunch than to escape 
from his attentions, he followed her as 
far as Victoria, humbly, and a great 
way off, to feast his eyes on the charm 
of her movement and the carriage of 
her golden head, till the gloom of the 
district station swallowed her up, and 
left him cursing the lack of daring or 
of impudence, whichever it was, that 
forbade his following her any farther. 

While he could see her she was just 
something lovelier than the common 
day, for which, as for other lovely 
things, one thanked God, and did rev- 
erence; but as soon as she was gone 
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he knew that he had met and missed 
the one woman for him in the world. 

Three minutes earlier she had been 
there in front of him; now she was as 
lost to him as though she had been 
dropped into the sea. 

He looked at the yawning mouth of 
the station with impotent despair; then 
he turned, and went about his business. 

He had a good deal of it still to do, 
in the day and a half which remained to 
him ; odds and ends in the multifarious 
outfit of an expedition which was-to re- 
main away for a year. 

He forced himself back to its de- 
tails, holding, as it were, the woman’s 
image at arm’s length away from him; 
dined, with her face just above the 
chrysanthemums between him and his 
wife, packed till two in the morning, 
and after breakfast started shopping 
once more. 

At ten minutes to one he suddenly, 
with his instructions incompleted, 
stepped out of a gun-shop, hailed a 
hansom, and drove to the Stores. 

He had been fighting for an hour 
the suggestion that if his lady of yes- 
terday felt as he did, she might reap- 
pear at the same place and hour, in the 
hope of a like inspiration occurring to 
him. He fought because he was afraid 
to face the disappointment of her non- 
appearance; also, because he would go 
determined to make her acquaintance, 
which might mean the abandonment of 
duties pertcining to the outfit which he 
was pledged to perform. 

However, in the end he went. Those 
few moments of despair outside the sta- 
tion had left him, most of all, apprehen- 
sive of the remorse which might for- 


ever haunt him should he leave one 
chance untried. 
And he found her standing just 


where he had pictured her, so exactly 
as he had pictured her that for a mo- 
ment he could not trust his vision. 
Then she turned her head, and her 
eyes slid round to the doorway, where 
he had halted; and that not only made 
her real, but it almost seemed to make 
her his. 
She had counted on his coming! 
Yet, at the sight of her he was 
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flooded again with shy compunction, 
and could not persuade his humble mind 
that her being there, just there, at that 
moment, was not altogether an acci- 
dent. 

And so he simply looked, and learned 
that his pulse could be not only audi- 


ble, but suffocating. And when she 
moved he moved after her, like a 
hooked fish, he told himself with a 


smile, and wondered if her movements, 
which seemed otherwise a little point- 
less and arbitrary, were to enable her 
to determine how fast she had him. She 
brushed past him in a passage without 
showing the least consciousness of his 
presence; but from twenty yards away 
the wonderful eyes came round and 
fluttered over his disappointed face. So 
she kept him with her, but kept him 
away from her till, as on the day be- 
fore, she left the building, with him at 
her heels. 

A light, wet snow was falling, and, 
moved by perhaps the same desire to 
“play” him, she stepped into an omni- 
bus which had pulled up before the 
doors. 

He was so far equal to the test that 
he stepped in behind her, but, once in, 
felt so ashamed of his importunity that 
he scarcely dared glance at her face. 

The bus carried them along the road 
they had taken on foot the day be- 
fore, and, when near the station, she 
rv_: and left it, Clandon following, very 
conscious that his fate must be decided 
in the next few moments. 

The snow was still falling, and she 
turned to the roadway with the obvi- 
ous intention of hailing a cab. At that 
threat of an inviolable’ barrier he 
stepped up to her. 

The umbrella which he carried of- 
fered, in the absence of hers, an obvi- 
ous opening, but he was too excited to 
observe it. , 

“Would it be preposterous,” he said, 
“to hope for the chance to make your 
acquaintance ?” 

She went on walking, but more slow- 
ly, and half-turned her head. 

“Well, this is rather an unusual way 
of trying to, isn’t it?’ she suggested. 

“Quite,” he agreed—she told him la- 


ter that had his voice been less musical 
she would never have lent an ear to it 
—‘“‘but mayn’t that be in its favor? 
Aren’t the usual ways a bit dull?” 

“Aren’t the unusual a bit’ danger- 
ous?” she responded; but her smile did 
not insinuate any serious apprehension. 

“This isn’t,” he assured her. “I’m 
off to-morrow to the middle of Africa 
for a year. One can’t be very danger- 
ous in twelve hours.” 

“You're going to Africa?” she asked 
blankly. 

“To-morrow, at eleven. Mayn’t that 
plead for me? However tedious I may 
be, you can see to the end of it.’ 

“But why,” she queried, inattentive 
to his argument, “do you want to know 
me, if you’re going away so soon?” 

“Why,” he countered, “from the mo- 
ment I saw you did I wish this trip, for 
which I’ve toiled and striven, at the 
bottom of the sea?” 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

“You wouldn’t have said that if we'd 
been properly introduced,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Would you really feel safer,” he 
smiled, “if I’d been presented by some 
one who, possibly, only knew my name, 
and had to ask yours?” 

“You wouldn’t have said it,” she per- 
sisted. 

“No,” he agreed, “the truth on such 
a serious matter is the last thing you’d 
have heard.” 

“You see!” she said, with conviction. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but what would 
have been the use of pretending indif- 
ference, after I’d dared so much to 
make your acquaintance and outraged 
all my shy humilities ?” 

It was on her lips now that the smile 
hovered as her face came round to him. 
“Your shy humilities!”’ she rallied. 

“Yes,” he asserted stoutly. “Please 
don’t pretend that you haven’t noticed 
them.” 

“Where?” she smiled again. 

“Here and now,” he avowed; “and 
yesterday at the Stores. All the un- 
worthy fears that wouldn’t let me speak. 
Why, but for them I should have got 
to know you twenty-four hours ago!” 

“Oh, would you!” she declared. 











They both laughed, first he, and then 
she, at the hotness of her disclaimer, 
which, like some accidental explosion 
within a fort, seemed to make a breach 
in her defenses. She looked at him 
with a sudden beautiful shyness, uncer- 
tain how much of her feelings that lit- 
tle outburst might have revealed. But 
Clandon kept to himself whatever may 
have been its disclosures. 

“You're getting wet,” he said, as a 
snowflake fell on her cheek, and, at 
last remembering his umbrella, un- 
furled it explosively. ‘What is it?” he 
continued, as she smilingly inclined her 
head. 

“IT thought your forgetting your um- 
brella was a sign that you’d never done 
it before,” she explained. 

“TI never have,” he answered simply, 
“to no sort or condition of woman in 
my life. Were you going on by train?” 
he asked, growing remorsefully aware 
of the weather in which he had kept 
her out. 

“IT was looking for a cab,” she an- 
swered. “Would you call me one?” 

“The smallest of them hold two,” he 
suggested. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t come with me; 
you mustn't, really,’’ she protested. 

“T could sit on the box of a four- 
wheeler,” he conceded cheerfully. “But 
the really important thing is where shall 
we have lunch?” 

She recoited from the idea of lunch 
with such genuine disquietude as to 
supply proof, had he needed it, of the 
novelty of the adventure to her also. 

But with the imminence of Africa to 
assist him, and the possibility of her 
never seeing him again,.as well as the 
excitement of the first real bit of ro- 
mance that had come into her life, she 
permitted him to persuade her, and to 
follow her into a hansom. 

But at the address he gave the driver 
her fears were in flight once more. 
“Can’t we go somewhere nearer, and 
less conspicuous?” she pleaded. “Isn’t 
the Eaton close to this?” 

“Just round the corner,” he admitted ; 
“but you'll get the awfulest food.” 


“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” she 


an- 
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nounced cheerfully; “and it will prob- 
ably be empty.” 

“It probably will,” he grimly agreed. 

Forced to deposit them a hundred 
yards from where he had picked them 
up, the driver looked obvious misgiv- 
ings as to their sanity, and the “set” 
luncheon justified Clandon’s gloomiest 
forebodings as to the fare, but he soon 
realized: the advantages of the almost 
unoccupied restaurant. 

Helen, with a loyalty to her moods, 
rare in either man or woman, was in- 
capable of evasions after once accept- 
ing him and the situation, but Clandon 
would probably have missed this adven- 
turous blossoming of her vivacity had 
they been surrounded by an uncertain 
crowd a eyes. 

Yet it was not she that did most of 
the talking. He noticed that. Her 
gay incredulity, her quick rejoinders, 
her joyous provocations, even the grave 
irreverence of her eyes, seemed to keep 
him continually at it, explaining, pro- 
testing, extenuating. She was to con- 
versation like a forced draft to a fur- 
nace to which he fed the coal; she con- 
sumed his best efforts by a mere tilt of 
her head, till he appeared almost gar- 
rulous in his attempts to shovel argu- 
ments against the cool breath of her dis- 
belief. 

He was to have lunched with some 
learned geographers. He remembered 
the engagement with a start when they 
were half-way through their meal, and 
sent the waiter for a telegraph form. 

“What are you going to call me?” 
she demanded of his puckered brow, 
when he had explained the difficulty. 
“Be as truthful as you can!” 

“Unforeseen complications last mo- 
ment prevent ” he read as he wrote. 

“Sounds as if I were some sort of dis- 
ease,” she murmured. “And I won't 
pass your unforeseen. What brought 
you to the Stores this morning ?” 

“What brought you?” he parried. 

“Christmas presents,” she declared 
unblushingly. 

“I hope you’re pleased with the one 
you got,” he said. “Was he very ex- 
pensive ?” 

“That’s just what I’m wondering, 
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she pondered gravely. “Go on with 
your wire.” 

They sat talking for an hour after 
lunch; then she rose with a definite air 
of taking leave of him, which he ab- 
solutely failed to modify. 

“Don’t you even want to know my 
name?” he urged.. 

“Don’t you even want to tell it me?” 
she retorted, smiling. 

He had wondered if she would betray 
either acquaintance or satisfaction with 
the sound of it, but she showed only an 
entire unconcern, as she stood looking 
absently at the little slip of cardboard 
while he set down her name and home 
on the back of another. 

“T can give you an address,” he sug- 
gested tentatively. : 

“What for?” she asked 

“Won't you write to me?” he pleaded. 

“Not a line,” she said. 

“A whole, long year!” he groaned. 

“For a whole, long year,’ she re- 
peated gaily. 

“And mayn’t I write to you?” he 
queried. 

“Oh, as 
smiled. 

However, he did not write, in spite 
of her permission, though the year was 
lengthened into fifteen months. 

He lived in them a strenuous, dan- 
gerous existence, and town and _ its 
trivialities seemed dissolved into air. 
Not that he reckoned Miss Armadale 
among them, but she grew dim in the 
haze to which his past life had been 
reduced. 

Even when he returned he made no 
immediate effort to discover her; in- 
deed, two months had elapsed since his 
landing before, strolling along Bond 
Street, they happened to meet. 

He had sent her a sprig of rue in 
diamonds, which seemed to meet the 
case, the day they had parted, and had 
written with it, “Don’t forget ;”’ and the 
sight of the little spray upon her blouse 
seemed. to prove that she had lived up 
to his injunction. 

Its wearing had, indeed, undergone 
certain vicissitudes of which he only 
very much later learned. 

She would have sent the jewel back 


often as you like,” she 
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to him, had that been possible, before 
he started; as it was not, she put it by 
to be presented to him on his return. 

“I wonder if he takes me she 
began to herself; but she decided 
against the possibility before comple- 
ting its indictment. The little gift had 
been prompted by that boyish simplic- 
ity which was such a large part of his 
charm. His own thought had been that 
he would like her to have it. In that 
faith she took it out of its corner, gave 
it a kiss, and locked it up again. 

Then, one day, she saw mention of 
a Lady Clandon in the Post. She had 
taken his bachelorhood completely for 
granted, and had not had even the 
worldly curiosity to look him up in 
Debrett. 

She looked him up now, and stared 
for some time at the description of him 
as a husband and a father, in addition 
to all the incidental and incongruous 
functions that pertained to him, before 
she put the book away. 

She went afterward, and unlocked his 
sparkling emblem of remembrance, and 
had to suppress a desire to drop it on 
the floor, and grind it out of all herbal 
semblance under her heel. But she 
smiled at the impulse, and put the 
brooch back uninjured, even though she 
remembered the kiss by which it had 
deceitfully come. 

Then—it was six months later—she 
took it out of its hiding-place and 
pinned it on her breast. The action may 
appear illogical, and her reason seem 
scarcely to explain it. She had met 
Lady Clandon. She had heard her 
speak with slighting indifference of her 
husband, and had been told by a fair 
friend of both that Agatha Clandon’s 
frigidity had driven her husband out 
of England. 

So she 





began to wear her rue. 
There was the additional and not much 
more comprehensible incentive that 
Clandon had not written a word to her 
since he had left home. 

Thus it was that, when they met, the 
small reminder of his inconstancy was 
more effective than it had quite a right 
to be. 

He had not been inconstant, he had 








not forgotten her, but he had got a 
liking for hard work; he had grown 
more serious; he did not want to go 
back to the old life,"and he feared that 
Helen Armadale might prove a part 
of it. 

But he remorsefully tried to make 
up for his inattention; paid her all the 
court he could, without their friendship 
making any progress, or his even get- 
ting a further glimpse of the woman 
who had lunched with him. 

So the months went over, till one 
day by sheer accident he made the un- 
desired and unexpected discovery that 
she was in love with him. 

To his queer but kindly morals the 
only possible reply to that was to post- 
date his discovery by pretending to be 
in love with her. 

But the pretense, by her wholly and 
simply believed, reproduced for him the 
woman he had lost; the woman so gaily 
tender, so provokingly unkind, with 
whom he had fallen in love the hour 
their eyes had met; and he promptly 
ratified that indiscretion by falling in 
love with her afresh. 

And to his revitalized constancy was 
to be revealed yet another aspect of the 
woman who had inspired it. He had 
been taken at first by the charm of her 
happy freedom, of her unattended 
heart. He had been moved later by her 
pathetic discretions, the oppressions of 
her secret. He had welcomed, as a full 
reward for his dissimulation, the return 
of her dainty lightness, her allurin 
mockeries. 

But to the ardor of his adoration the 
woman yielded deeps of her being, 
which would not have been conceded 
to the most competent of pretenses, and 
which revealed to his delight and won- 
der, beneath the gay, captivating care- 
lessness of the girl who had attracted 
him, a grave and passionate tenderness 
for the man she had desired. 


or 
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Thereafter had come those intima- 
cies and indiscretions which made 


earth so like heaven that both of them 
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forgot how little sympathy is extended 
to such premonitions of paradise in a 
world which does its best to be mis- 
taken for a vale of woe. 

They were, indeed, so at peace with 
mankind as to overlook the unlikeli- 
hood of a similar urbanity in Lady 
Clandon, and were astounded to dis- 
cover—when she, so unfairly, to their 
thinking, made an ally of the law—that 
for weeks the paradise which had 
seemed so secure and secret had been 
profaned with spies. 

Lady Clandon obtained her separa- 
tion, forfeiting the commiseration which 
was her due by her venomous dispar- 
agement of Helen Armadale’s char- 
acter, and striking her husband where 
alone she knew she could hurt him, by 
insisting on the strictest interpretation 
of her right, by the judge’s ruling, to 
the sole custody of her son. 

So two years went by, with no at- 
tempt at reconciliation between wife 
and husband. 

They met, at her house, once a quar- 
ter, on those occasions when the law 
permitted him to approach his child, she 
eying him throughout each uncomforta- 
ble interview as a bird might watch a 
snake’s advances upon its young. 

And now, at the end of them, she had 
made a concession; a concession which 
was accountable for the lightness of 
Clandon’s spirits, which were audible 
even before he entered the sitting-room 
with his coat off, drying his hands upon 
a towel, and what was left of a robustly 
cheerful tune upon his lips. 

At almost the same moment his man, 
whose face was of a solemnity that no 
humor had ever successfully assailed, 
entered by the other door, with an en- 
velope upon a tray. 

“Any parcels come?” asked Clandon, 
running his eye over the contents. 

Stevens, with a gravity which made 
the parcels seem almost incriminating, 
replied that they had. 

“Bring ’em in,” returned Clandon, 
diss‘>pearing with the towel, and re- 
tu: ning in a coat, as Stevens deposited 
a load of paper packages in the center 
of the floor. 

Clandon began at once to strip a 
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model cutter of its coverings, setting 
it up admiringly on the piano. 

“Hadn’t toys like that when we were 
young; eh, Stevens ?” 

“We ’ad not, my lord,” was the im- 
passive answer, as Stevens deposited 
his last burden and withdrew. 

But Clandon was still boy enough to 
be interested in the tiny pulleys, the talc 
panes of the skylight, the miniature 
compass. 

““My Johnnie was a shoemaker,’ ’ 
he sang; “ ‘and dearly he loved me. 


“My Johnnie was a shoemaker and now he’s 
gone to sea, 

With nasty pitch 
And sail across 


And then the melancholy, maidenly, 
wobegone refrain again: 


o soil his hands 
the stormy sea.” 


“My Johnnie was a shoemaker.” 


He took up a less pretentious packet, 
and began to remove the paper from a 
poodle, but his thoughts were still with 
the fate of the humble tradesman. 

He continued, half-singing, 
speaking the old song: 


half- 


“His jacket was a deep sky-blue, and curly 
was his hair 

His jacket was a deep sky-blue; it was, I do 
declare.” 

He stooped and picked up a wooden 
box from the floor. 

“To reef the topsail now he’s gone, 

And sail across the stormy sea.” 

As he hummed through the air, he 
set out the contents of the box on the 
polished top of the piano in front of 
the yacht, rows of little leaden soldiers, 
with guns and limbers, and mounted 
officers ; there seemed to be about three 
generals to a company, but that only 
made the effect more splendid. 

Clandon leaned back and smiled at 
the small men standing stoutly above 
their fat reflections. 

“So different from the lean tin Tom- 
mies of my young days, these pampered 
privates of the line. Made of lead, too; 
to suggest the sort of stuffing war fills 
them up with, or perhaps the wits of 
recent secretaries of state.” 

He arranged a small column, and set 
a superfluous general at the head of it. 
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“See the conquering hero comes,’ ”’ 
he hummed in his conversational sing- 
song, and then dramatically, as he 
massed his artillery in the rear of it: 


Blo-o-0-0-ow the trumpets, 
3e-e-e-eat the drums!” 


The next toy from which he stripped 
the wrappings was a milkman’s horse 
and cart. 

He held it up before him, and then 
set it down thoughtfully on the lounge. 

“IT wonder what's the song to go with 
that? ‘Blue Be Thy Waters,’ or ‘When 
the Kine Come Home’? Only I’m 
afraid I don’t know the airs of them.” 

As he untwisted a paper bag and 
dropped a white rabbit out of it, the 
door opened, and a man entered, a man 
of about his own age, but his opposite 
in almost every other particular—brisk, 
ruddy, round- faced, immaculately 
dressed; obviously a good fellow, at 
war with no man, conscious of no»em- 
barrassments, obsessed by no ideas save 
the shortness of credit; without a pen- 
ny, a dull moment, or a flaw in his 
temper. 

“Hello, Jimmie!” he shouted joyous- 
ly, as his eye took in the new appoint- 
ments of the room. “You going to 
start a créche?” 

Clandon gave the white rabbit a 
place on a small table, and laughed—the 
full, low laugh of the man who sees joy 
ahead of him. 

“The kid’s coming to pay me a visit,” 
he announced. 

“What, your youngster?” exclaimed 
Tom Chetwynd, in surprise. “Why, 
whatever’s the missus up to?” 

“She’s relented,” Clandon explained. 
“Bit hard to take in, isn’t it? Can't 
imagine a quality which seems less to 
belong to her than pity for a poor devil 
that’s only got himself to thank for it, 
eh? Especially when the unlucky beg- 
gar happens to be her husband.” 

“Her rather disreputable and much- 


offending husband,’ amended Chet- 
wynd. 

“Quite so. Say the worst you can 
of me,” Clandon cheerfully agreed. 


“Makes it all the more to her credit. 








Proves there’s a speck of humanity even 
in a ‘good woman.’ ” 

“How did it happen?” asked the oth- 
er, seating himself. “I thought you 
were only allowed to see Ormiston in 
Eversley Gardens under her most par- 
ticular and eagle eye?” 

“Yes,” Clandon admitted, with a sigh, 
“that was the understanding. She was 
to bring him up in the fear of God and 
his fellows, and four times a year I was 
to have ‘access’ to what was left of him. 
Access, forsooth! with her glowering 
there between us. The sort of access 
a hungry, penniless beggar has to a 
bun-shop.” 

“And what’s 
ship ?” 

“My absolutely marvelous and im- 
maculate behavior.” 

“It has been immaculate?” Chetwynd 
inquired. 

“Robed in white samite, mystic, won- 
derful,” Clandon replied. 

“Phew!” was his comment. 
in the world did you manage it?” 

“T sat on that footling commission for 
eighteen months: I had a shot at the 
county council; I started that scheme 
of workmen’s dwellings; I’ve had a go 
at the unemployed. I’m becoming the 
typically, topical useful member of the 
aristocracy, and live in constant fear of 
being made an alderman.” 

“Looks damned bad, by Jove!” was 
Chetwynd’s comment. “What’s done 
it all?” 

“What's done it all?” repeated Clan- 
don musingly. “You wouldn’t believe 
me, Tommy.” Chetwynd’s face ex- 
pressed an unfathomable credulity. 
“Miss Armadale!” 

The whistle which cooed from Tom 
Chetwynd’s lips proved the confession 


lad, 


converted her 


J low 


to have gone beyond even his profundi- 


ties of credence. 

“Miss Armadale!” he exclaimed soft- 
ly. “I didn’t know you’d been meeting 
her.” 

“Haven't set eyes on her since that 
horrible day two years ago, when my 
jealous wife did all she could to ruin 
her in this world, and the next.” 

“Been writing?” 

“No, she hasn’t sent me a line; not 
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one line since we parted,” Clandon 
averred. “I’ve heard of her, here and 
there, from friends. Wandering about 


the world. Egypt, India, the States, 
Japan. Trying to live down my repu- 
tation.” 


He was silent for a moment, moved 
by the thought of all she had suffered 
for his salvation. 

“Then what’s made the difference?” 
Chetwynd inquired. 

“Her goodness; just her goodness 
working itself out,” declared the other. 
“Of course,” he continued apologetical- 
ly, “it’s incredible that the kind of wom- 
an who can make you untrue to your 
wife could make you true to anything 
else, or bring out the little lurking bit 
of good that’s in you. But it’s a fact, 
that’s what she’s done for me. She 
cared for me, aye, as only your woman 
of one passion can care for a man, but 
she only wanted the best of me, and 
it’s only with the best of myself that 
I’ve been living ever since I lost her.’* 

“My dear James,” Chetwynd ob- 
jected, “what a most immoral proposi- 
tion. Woman comes breaking up hap- 
py home; stealing your young and in- 
nocent affections; turning her ladyship 
into a basilisk—it is a basilisk, isn’t it? 
—and you get up and proclaim her the 
one regenerating influence in your life. 
Better not tell that to Mistress 
Agatha.” 

“T’m likely to, ain’t I?” murmured the 
other. 

“Especially as—but probably 
know it,” continued Chetwynd. 
Armadale is in town.” 

Clandon, clearing away the fragments 
of paper into an empty box, started visi- 
bly at the news. 

“Tn town!” he exclaimed. “Who told 
you?” 

“T met her. 

“Where ?” 

“At the Roehamptons.” 

“Oh,” said Clandon, with a sigh, “the 
Roehamptons don’t count. They have 
the large, artistic charity which does 
what Christian charity only boasts 
about. I hoped you’d met her some- 
where that proved people were begin- 
ning to forgive and forget.” 


you 
“Miss 


Two nights ago.” 
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Chetwynd whistled softly. 

“T don’t think even the ha’penny pa- 
pers have reported an outbreak of the 
millennium,” he replied. “I say,” he 
continued, as Clandon took up another 
parcel, “if you lay out many more 
things, the youngster will think he’s in 
a toy-shop.” 

“Tommy,” said Clandon thoughtfully, 
kicking the empty boxes under the 
piano, “you were never a father.” 

“Never,” Chetwynd declared. 

“Ah, you poor devil,” replied Clan- 
don, with pity, ““you’ve missed the finest 
thing in life. I’ve tasted most of the 
things a man can feel, but the very best 
of ’em leaves something bitter on your 
tongue. Love o’ women! Well, I’m 
not the one to speak ill of it; but I’ve 
never known the love that didn’t sooner 
or later hurt you somewhere—except 
—except just this—this making over of 
yourself, all spending and no returns, 
for some helpless, innocent little bit of 
a man that once was you.” 

“Give it time, Jimmie; give it time,” 
suggested Chetwynd cheerfully. “It'll 
hurt, too.” 

“Yes, confound you!” sighed the oth- 
er. “I suppose it will. When I see 
the youngster growing up, and all my 
own damnable qualities—and his moth 
er’s—coming out of him. But think of 
the time till then; years and years still 
ahead of us! How long can you give 
the other sort of love before it ‘puts a 
knife through your bosom’ ?” 

“Shut up, you old moralist!’’ was 
Chetwynd’s rejoinder. ‘There’ve been 
fathers before you.” 

“Then why haven’t they told us what 
it was like ?” Clandon complained. “You 
can buy a thousand books a year telling 
you how some silly swain felt waiting 
for his young lady, and here’s a thing 
which licks that hollow, and no one’s 
got a word to say for it.” 

“My dear chap,” suggested the other, 
getting up and strolling over to look 
at one of Helen Armadale’s photo- 
graphs, “all doting fathers haven’t had 
their offspring sequestered by order of 
the divorce court. Mayn’t your case be 
a bit exceptional ?” 
“Yes — yes,” 


admitted Clandon 
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-mouth. 





thoughtfully, “I suppose it is.” He 
moved with Chetwynd toward the door. 
“T feel almost tempted to say it’s worth 
it. Why, man, I wouldn’t sell you the 
next two hours for twelve months of 
your bridge debts.” 

“Don’t you be so offensively paternal, 
my friend,” Chetwynd retorted. ‘That 
youngster’ll get in on your shins before 
he’s much older; you see if he doesn’t. 
And, look here, a fellow’s luck at cards 
isn’t a subject for ribald jesting. Ta-ta! 
See you at the Hampshires’ to-night!” 

The door closed behind the genial 
voice, and Clandon, on the way back 
to his boxes, lifted from the piano the 
ivory frame in which was the photo- 
graph of a child. He held it out before 
him with fond anticipation in his eyes, 
looking as if he might almost have 
yielded to a womanly yearning to kiss 
the unconscious features which had 
such a likeness to his own. But if he 
felt the impulse he repressed it, and, 
with a smiling “You little rascal!” to 


the child’s grave gentleness, replaced 
the frame, as Stevens once more en- 
tered. 


“Miss Armadale, my lord,” he an- 
nounced, with his every-day air, “would 
like to know if you are disengaged.” 

“Miss Armadale! Why, yes, of 
course,’ Clandon answered, with no be- 
trayal of his surprise. “Ask her in.” 

The woman who entered was not 
quite the Helen he had known, but there 
was sufficient resemblance to quicken 
his heart-beats. She was older; yes, 
something more than the mere two 
} The face was squarer, perhaps. 
The shy sweetness of the eyes was 
grown serene. A smile—that undismay- 
able smile-—had fastened itself a little 
deeper to the lovely corners of her 
But the mouth told nothing of 
how the world had treated her. The 
only hint of that was in her slower 
movement, in the absence of the swift 
expectancy with which she used to turn 
her head; as though she had lost her 
interest in coming to things,or had even 
gained a deterrent fear of them. 

“Well,” she said, with her old, happy 
air of renewed delight, “are you very 
surprised to see me?” 


years. 



















































He took her hands, his eyes hunting 
the traces of all that had come into her 
face. 

“Here, yes,” he smiled. “But I’d 
heard you were in town. Tommy Chet- 
wynd has just told me. Did you meet 
him?” 

“At the lift,” she nodded. “He looked 
me all over, as if—as if She gave 
a small, weary shrug as she seated her- 
self upon the lounge, drawing her hands 
from his as she slipped away from him. 
“T thought I was getting used to the 
way people look at me.” She glanced 
up at him with a smile. “Don’t you do 
it, too!” 

“How can I do anything but look at 
you,” he answered, “after all these 
years? Helen, I never thought I should 
see you here again.” 

“Have you ever thought to see me 
anywhere again, Jim?” she queried. 

“How did I know?” he asked in re- 
turn. “How could I hope to? Hadn't 
[ done you harm enough already? The 
only decent thing left me was to hurt 
you no more, and, for myself, somehow 
to manage life without you.” 

“Which you did?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but only by 
turning life upside down and sitting on 
it. Leaving out everything in which 
you'd been, and beginning with things 
that you had never come into.” 

“And so you managed to forget 
me?” she pursued, without reproof. 

But he shook his head. 

“So I managed to keep you within 
these four walls,” he said; “all that was 
left of our life together. And here I’ve 
lived with the ghost of you for two 
long years, on the praises a ghost can 
give, and the counsel a ghost can offer, 
and the love of a ghost’s lips.” 

She looked at him with her misgiv- 
ings in a measure appeased, and her 
eyes wandered from him affectionately 
round the room. He had altered noth- 
ing since she had rearranged it in the 
days when she used to go_ round with 
a duster, for the sheer joy of pretend- 
ing to be his slave. 

“This dear old place,” she murmured. 
“Oh, Jim, how happy we’ve been here 
together. Roasting chestnuts, do you 
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remember? What children we were! 
Jim,” she exclaimed, as Clandon 
nodded, “don’t look so disapproving! 
Was it very unwise my coming here?” 

“Well, yes, perhaps,’ he smiled. 
“Just a little.” 

“Well, but what’s the use of wis- 
dom?” she exclaimed pathetically. 
“Haven’t I been wisdom itself; sheer, 
solid discretion for the last two years ?” 


“But aren't things getting a little 
better?” he suggested. 

“Not the least, tiniest bit!’ she 
sighed. “Oh, yes, nice people have 


taken me‘up, taken me about. I’ve been 
all over the world—did you know, 
Jim?” Clandon nodded again. “But 
what difference has it made now that 
I’m back? None, none, none! I’m still 
dropped or discreetly treated wherever 
I go; there’s always a whisper some- 
where behind me to remind the forget- 
ful who I am, and how I must be 
treated. Ah, no, no, Jim!” she 
breathed, with that sweet valor which 
had shaped her mouth. “The world 
knows its own heart too well to believe 
in any poor woman’s repentance.” 

“Oughtn’t it to believe in yours?” he 
asked. 

She shook her head slowly from side 
to side. “I repent my follies; yes, my 
carelessness, my simplicity. But never, 
never in the least my love.” 

“You'd go through it all again?” 

“Ah, yes!” she whispered. 

“But, dear,” he reasoned, “surely 
you've had to pay for it more than it 
was worth?” 

“Yes,” she sighed. “But what if I 
did pay too much for it? How many 
things there are—common things—one 
knows one has been charged too much 
for, one would pay the same price for 
again to-morrow. Surely if a hat or a 
frock is worth more to us than the 
market value, love may be, too?” 

“But, dearest,” he continued, sitting 
down beside her, “you got so little, so 
terribly little; and you’ve had to pay 
so dreadfully much.” 

“T got you, dear,” she rejoined gen- 
tly, looking round at him, “and love. 
They seemed a good deal to me.” 

He rose once more, as though dis- 
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turbed when so near her by the sense of 
her sacrifice, and paced about the room. 

“But look what they’ve cost you!” he 
argued. “Your life! Your life! Noth- 
ing can ever be the same to you again.” 

“No,” she agreed, her quiet eyes smi- 
ling past him into space, her arms, 
stretched along the back of the lounge, 
seeming to open her breast to love as 
a haven, “nothing can ever be the same 
to me again. Nothing can ever happen 
which isn’t colored somehow by the joy 
of the past. Jim, can you say that?” 

He felt swept by the glowing bright- 
ness of her face, as though in the beam 
of a search-light. 

“Tt? Oh, much, much more!” he 
cried, brought to a stand in front of 
her. “Nothing in these last two years 
would ever have happened if it hadn’t 
been for you. It was you who made 
me ashamed of loafing; you who taught 
me that I’d never really lived; you for 
whom I’ve tried, all these lonely months 
since I lost you, to do something use- 
ful in the world.” 

“Love did it, dear, not I,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

“Love was you, dear,” he said; “and 
so you did it.” 

“Was, Jim?” she faltered. 

“Was, is, and ever shall be, world 
without end,” he said. 

She leaped to her feet and set her 
hands upon his shoulders. 

“Ts that true, Jim?” she pleaded. 

“Can anything else,” he answered, 
“ever be true of love?” 

“Ah, no, no, no!” she breathed. “But 
because I longed so to believe it, I 
somehow sinfully didn’t dare to. Jim,” 
she ended, looking into his eyes, “you 
love me just the same?” 

“No, not the same,” he said thought- 
fully. “Nothing stays the same that 
lives. I loved you blindly, madly, with- 
out understanding, just because you 
were you. But now I love you because 
you are love, and love is all the true, 
sweet, tender things the world can 
think of.” 

He bent forward and kissed her ; the 
first kiss between them since the days 
when kisses had been a part almost of 
their daily food. 
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But in this kiss was something differ- 
ent from any she had tasted, as the 
bread of a sacrament differs from the 
common loaf; something more of a 
consecrated gift, of a sacred receiving. 
She felt that he could not so have 
kissed her when they met; not, indeed, 
until he had told her all that there had 
been toward her in his heart; that he 
could not have touched her lips till he 
had made and she accepted that service 
of eternal constancy which he had 
vowed. 

Yet, for all that, when her mouth 
parted from his, her head went back 
with a laugh; a queer laugh, whimsical, 
and sad, and she looked at him down 
her cheeks, as though she played with 
a woman’s coquetry. 

“What queer creatures we are, Jim,” 
she sighed. “That was just how I 
longed for you to love me; and now 
that it’s come, I find myself longing for 
the mad, blind, uncomprehending you.” 

Her hands slid with a deep breath 
from his shoulders, and, turning from 
him, she became, for the first time, 
aware of the toys on the piano. 

“Jim,” she cried, moving toward it, 
“are you going to have a childr@’s 
party?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but there'll only be 
two of us. Ormiston and I. He’s com- 
ing here to see me.” 

“But I thought he wasn't allowed?” 
she objected. 

“Tle wasn’t, he isn’t, he never has 
been,” he replied. “But his mother’s 
come round. I’m to have him for two 
solid hours all to myself.” 

She looked at him with deep appre 
ciation of his good fortune in her quiet 
eyes. 

She sat down again on the lounge. 
Everything she did in that room, near 
to him, seemed strangely tiring. He 
came over and stood looking down at 
her. 

“Ah, dear, where has this left you?” 
he mourned; voicing the thought which 
now came uppermost. 

She twined her lithe arms about his. 

“It leaves me here, Jim,” she smiled; 
“here in the heaven you have made for 
me; here in your arms.” 








“But.such a precarious heaven, dear,” 
he answered gravely. 

“Oh, no!” she pleaded. “Becaus®™ 
we don’t want all the expensive fittings, 
angels, and harps, and golden crowns 
and things. It’s heaven for me just be- 
cause you're here, and heaven for you 
—can I finish it?” He nodded to the 
searching gaze of her eyes. “Are you 
quite—quite sure?” she said. 

“No,” he answered doggedly. “How 
could it be heaven for which some one 
else had paid?” 

“Oh, but, dear,” she smiled, “how 
could it be heaven if some one hadn't? 
Would you expect to get one with a 
pound of tea?” 

“Don’t,” he said, “that hurts. I can’t 
forget so easily what your bill came 
to.” 

“But, Jim,” she explained eagerly, 
“that was only because we were so 
reckless and indiscreet. It was such a 
noisy, happy, obvious little heaven, that 
of course it couldn’t have been left to 
us in peace. But now it will be quite 
different. Oh, I’ve learned some world- 
ly wisdom in these two years, I can tell 
you! Now we'll go about with sober 
faces, scarcely smiling when we meet, 
and hide away all our joys in the dark, 
that even the gcds won’t know 
there’s anything to envy.” 

But Clandon gently shook his head. 

“I’m afraid,’ he said, “that once 
you’ve had a little heaven anywhere, 
people will always keep their eyes on 
the spot to make sure you're not re- 
building the ruins.” 

“Oh, but, Jim,” she urged, “the ruins 
are to be there ; that’s where I’m so cun- 
ning. It’s to look just like the dismal, 
deserted plots where two people once 
were happy, which the world so loves to 
see. But underneath the old stones, 
deep down, where no one would ever 
think of looking for a heaven, we shall 
make ours.” 

“Tt sounds lovely, dear,” he sighed 
“Lovely as only dreams can be.” 

“Jim!” she exclaimed, shrinking 


sO 


from him, “is it you that have become 
too respectable ?” 

“TI!” he objected. 

“Ves.” 


she averred. “That was how 
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you looked”—she made a face of dis- 
approval—“when I came in. You did, 
indeed, Jim! All you’ve done in the 
last two years—oh, yes! I’ve heard of 
it, and been proud of it—has that cut 
you off from poor creatures like me? 
Would it be kinder now to leave you 
to the world’s favor, and the chances 
of becoming a great man?” 

“Helen!” he exclaimed reproachful- 





ly. 
“Yes, yes, you care for me. I know 
it, I feel it,” she declared. “But at the 
best a woman’s only a woman; it’s 
work that’s a man’s wife. ‘If I go not 
away, the comforter will not come to 
you.’ I’ve often thought of that—it 
wasn’t irreverent, was it?—hearing of 
all that you’ve been doing. If love 
hadn’t gone away, work, the comforter, 
wouldn’t have come to you. Isn’t that 
true, Jim? And now-——-” 

Stevens’ stolid face in the doorway 
cut her sentence short. 

“Lady Clandon would like to see you, 
my lord,” he announced. 

“Does she come here?” asked ‘Helen, 
under her breath. 

“Never has!” Clandon answered. 
“Perhaps the boy’s ill. Helen,” he went 
on quickly, a double anxiety obvious in 
his voice, “would you mind—I hate to 
ask it—waiting there for a moment?” 
A turn of his head indicated the door 
of the bedroom. “It might spoil every- 
thing if she found you here. I'll explain 
when she’s gone.” 

She looked at him with something 
strange in her eyes, nodded gravely, 
and went toward the door. She turned 
as she entered the other room, and held 
out her hand to him. He understood, 
and, bowing, raised it to his lips. She 
wanted at that moment the outward 
mark of his homage. Then he closed 
the door, and told Stevens, waiting im- 
perturbable as a piece of furniture, to 
show her ladyship in. 

Agatha Clandon, who entered with a 
hard, explicit air of being where she 
knew she was not wanted, and where 
she did not want to be, expressed to an 
uncommon degree her character in her 
person. 

She had a figure hard and faultless 
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as a fashion-plate; qualities which her 
gowns, whatever the mode, seemed de- 
signed to advertise; hard, handsome 
eyes, a hard, dull voice, and a mouth 
which looked as if even its kisses would 
be cutting. She moved stiffly, always 
sat erect, smiled with a snap, and 
avoided laughing. 

She stood a few feet from the door, 
as if determined to infect her person 
with as little as possible of that tainted 
room. 

“I must apologize for coming here,” 
she said frigidly. 

“But why?” returned 
“Won't you sit down?” 

“It was a question which had to be 
settled on the spot,” she continued, pay- 
ing no heed to his invitation, “or I’d 
have sent a letter.” 

“Can’t we pretend,” suggested Clan- 
don suavely, “not to be surprised by a 
wife’s call on her husband ?” 

“You can pretend what pleases you,” 
she replied indifferently. “I’m not here 
for pretenses. Did you perfectly un- 
derstand why I was letting Ormiston 
come to you?” 

“T think so,” he said. 

“Well ?” 

“Am I to be put through my cate- 
chism?” he smiled. 

“T desire there should be no mistake,” 
she returned coldly. 

“You are allowing my son to visit 
me,” said her husband, as though re- 
peating a lesson, “because you are con- 
vinced, by the improved conduct of my 
affairs, that there has ceased to be a 
risk of my contaminating his morals.” 

“He is able to visit you,” she pro- 
nounced, translating his statement 
sharply into her own speech, “simply 
because your mode of living has ceased 
to be scandalous.” 

“Isn’t that, after two years,” he sug- 
gested mildly, “rather an old story?” 

“Possibly,” she conceded. “You can’t 
expect to pick up your character just 
where you put it down.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he mused. 
“Well, I’ve been dragging mine up-hill 
painfully now for a good many 
months.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “but an hour’s in- 


her husband. 
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discretion would land it back again ex- 
actly where you started.” 

“What do you mean?” 
quickly, 

“Don’t you know what I mean?” she 
returned illusively. 

“Only, I suppose,” he sighed, “that 
the world has still a cross ready for any 
charity that would redeem it.” 

“T mean,” she explained tensely, “that 
Helen Armadale is in London. Did 
you know that?” 

“Yes,” he admitted; “Tommy Chet 
wynd told me half an hour ago.” 

“That was the first you’d heard of 
it?” 

“That was the first I’d heard of it,” 
he repeated. 

“You told me you hadn’t written to 


he asked 


her since—since our separation. Is 
that true still?’ she asked. 

ge ag 

“Youve made no attempt to see 
her ?” 


“None whatever.” 

“And you intend to make none ?” 

“T’ve not even thought of having in- 
tentions.” 

“You count on being able safely to 
leave them to her?” she sneered. 

“T’ve counted on nothing,” he 
shortly. 

“You know perfectly well that she’ll 
come back to you!” 

“You haver’t the least right to make 
that assertion,” he returned quietly. 

“T have the right of any one who isn’t 
a born fool,” she declared. “Do you 
know who she’s staying with?” 

“i do tot.” 

“The Norhams,’” she _ scoffed. 
“They’re going to reintroduce her to 
society. Likely, isn’t it?” 

“Most improbable, I should say,” he 
replied indifferently. “It’s only in 
heaven they welcome repentant sinners. 
We have more use here for the ninety 
and nine just persons.” 

“Is that another of your gibes at 
Christianity ?” she asked freezingly. 

“At Christianity? Oh, no!” he 
smiled. “An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth may be social wisdom; but 
it’s not Christianity.” 

“It’s what she’s deserved,” declared 


said 








his wife hotly ; “but it’s what she won't 
get. You can’t retaliate on a girl who 
steals husbands.” 

“She doesn’t steal husbands,” he said 
gravely. “She loses her heart. No, 
you can’t retaliate on that. But, ah!” 
he sighed, turning in despair away from 
her, “if you could only understand 
what that has cost her.” 

“Cost her!” she cried contemptuous- 
ly. “Cost her to make another woman’s 
husband infatuated with herself.” 

“Cost her,” he echoed sadly, facing 
her again, “to find she had to give her 
love where nothing happy or honorable 
could come of it. Cost her to see her 
heart, just because of its misfortune, 
shunned as an abomination by all the 
rest of her sex.” 

“You're talking like a libertine,” she 
exclaimed angrily. 

“Yes,” he said, with sad reflection, “I 
very probably am. And like a fool. 
How should you understand the price 
a woman has to pay for what you’ve 
never even wanted?” 

“Tf you mean dishonor,” 
claimed, “I certainly haven't.” 

“No,” he returned gravely, “I mean 
love.” 

“That, I suppose, is what enabled 
you to understand her?” 

“That,” he admitted humbly, “is 
what enables even me to understand.” 

“You mean that you’re in love with 
her still?” . 

“T mean,” he said, “that in love there 
are no past tenses.” 

“Thank you,” she replied stiffly. “I 
suppose I may take that as an answer.” 

“To what?” he inquired. 

“What I came to find out,” she told 
him. “Whether I could still send the 
boy to you.” 

“You can’t decline to,” 
“It was a promise.” 

“A promise!” she exclaimed scorn- 
fully. “What are promises between 
you and me? You once promised to 
love me.” 

“It’s very true,” he 
tritely. “Go on!” 


she ex- 


he replied. 


admitted con- 


“The boy doesn’t come unless you 
swear to have nothing further to do 
with Miss Armadale,” 


she announced. 
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“If that means that I am to assist 
your friends in making her an outcast 
by treating her like one, I certainly 
won’t swear it,” he told her. 

“It means that you're not to treat 
her at all,” she said. “You're to have 
nothing to say to her.” 

“T can’t help meeting her if she’s 
going about again.” 

“You can easily manage that nothing 
comes of the meetings.” 

“IT don’t mean anything to come of 
them,” he declared. ‘Heavens! haven’t 
I done her harm enough already, that 
I should let her carry the burden of my 
sins again? What earthly chance would 
she stand of being taken up by any one 
if there was still me to be swallowed, 
too?” 

“You swear that that’s absolutely 
your intention ?” 

“T swear,” he said sadly, “that I only 
want to save her from myself.” 

She half-turned, as if to go. 

“And yet you say you love her?” 
she murmured curiously. 

“That’s why!” he cried. “Oh, you 
women without understanding! How 
could love be so sweet if he wasn’t ter- 
rible? How could one learn to fear 
him if he wasn’t—kind ?” 

She looked at him for an instant with 
a half-regretful incomprehension; then 
she shrugged her shoulders, and: moved 
toward the door by which he stood. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

He bowed her from the room, and 
followed her down the hall to let her 
out of the flat. Then he returned quick- 
ly, to find Helen Armadale in the sit- 
ting-room. 

She looked round as he entered, and 
he knew at once that something had 
happened in her heart. 

“You heard?” he said. 

“Yes,” she smiled gently. 
help hearing.” 

“T know how it must sound to you,” 
he exclaimed sadly. “Hateful, hateful! 
As if I’d been bribed.” 

She shook her head softly, looking 
at him all the while. 

“Oh, no, no,” she sighed. “I under- 
stand. He’s yours, part of you; you 
can’t help it.” 


“T couldn’t 
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“It isn’t only ‘him,’ he insisted. 

“No,” she murmured, “I understand 
that, too. It’s all sorts of big, fine 
things as well; things that I tried to 
make you care for—it seems like a kind 
of joke on me, doesn’t it?—because I 
thought you could care for me as well.” 

“T can, I do,” he affirmed fervently. 

“Tn the old way ?” she murmured. 

“Mayn’t there be a_ better—a 
braver?” he urged. 

“Oh, yes,” she sighed. “But it’s the 
old way that a woman misses; the way 
her heart went.’”” She looked at him, 
and his eyes grew sadder. “No, no,” 
she exclaimed. “I’m not asking for it. 
[ feel it can’t be. But God knows 
when I may be so near to you again.” 

He understood, and took her once 
more into his arms, kissing her in the 
old, sightless way of love, that hardly 
seems to know what it kisses. 

But at that blind ardor of his lips her 
pulses beat so furiously that she had 
to force herself out of his arms, breath- 
less and trembling. 

“Good-by, my dear, my dear!” she 
cried. “I oughtn’t to have asked it. It 
must be different for us now.” 

“But you won’t feel farther from 
me, Helen?” he pleaded. 

“No, no,” she said. “I'll try to learn. 
It will be nearer really; nearer even 
than I was just now.” 

She tried to look bravely into his 
face, but from his grave, kind eyes the 
sense of her loss surged over her, and, 
turning miserably from him, she burst 
into tears. 

Her eyes had been wet for him only 
once before, on that dreadful day when 
her name had been bruited in all the 
papers, the day’s emblem of incon- 
tinence, when, breaking away from 
those who had taken charge of her, and 
in defiance of their warnings, she had 
come to draw from his tenderness, once 
more before they parted, the assurance 
that to him, at least, she was still sacred 
and unstained. 

The memory of that overwhelming 
moment came keenly to him, as now he 
reached out to draw her averted shoul- 
ders back against his breast, and, with 
an arm passed about one of them, 
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leaned over the other, his face against 
hers, and waited for her tears to cease. 

They ceased, indeed, abruptly; as 
though she had contrived suddenly to 
put her hand on the fount of them. 

“How silly of me,” she said, still 
shaken with sobs, and not venturing to 
look round at him. “But I was always 
a cry-baby; wasn’t I, Jim?” 

He kissed gently the wet stain on her 
cheek. 

“T wish I could think I had seen all 
your tears,” he said. 

“Are my eyes getting as red as all 
that?” She smiled back, with deter- 
mined cheerfulness. “But it has been so 
hard not hearing nor knowing anything 
about you; and, oh, so lonely some- 
times, dear. But now I can’t ever 
doubt again. And I shall see you— 
sometimes, Jim?” 

“Yes, 
mured. 

“T mean when you're looking,” she 
smiled; “but, oh, often when you're not. 
As you go up higher and ‘higher, and 
people wonder at you more. And it 
will be all me, Jim?” 

“Tt will be all you, dear,” he said. 

“That ought to be enough for me, 
oughtn’t it?” she demanded, with a last, 
shaking sob. 

“You dear!” he said. 

“Tt must be a new life for us, Jim! 
The life of the spirit,” she propounded. 
“We'll feel everything with a new 
sense, like telling things by touch when 
you're blind.” 

She stopped abruptly, once more on 
the verge of tears. It was plain that 
she could not expound the new life to 
him while the old one was so near. 

“T’ll write it,” she said, with a gulp 
“T may write?” 

“Of course,” he said. 


dear—sometimes,” he mur- 


He drew her toward him to give 
her one farewell kiss. Then she went 
swiftly to the door. 

“We'll get to like it, Jim,” she 


pleaded. 

“Please God!” he said. 

“We've got to like it, Jim!” she com- 
manded. 

And with that she was gone. 
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DIDN’T want him. 
I had no use for him. 
I didn’t like him, and 
yet I meekly _ per- 
mitted them to crowd 
him into my _ hands. 
He belonged to my 
nephew Bobbie, 
whose parents lived in a flat during the 
winter, and really couldn’t take him 
with them. I understood that. A city 
flat is no place for a goat. A goat 
needs atmosphere, and a lot of it. 
Lacking it, he quickly makes his pres- 
ence smelt. 

On the other hand, I argued—mild- 
ly—that a five-room cottage in the 
country was no place for him, either. 

“But you can keep him in the shed, 
Robert,” said Nan; “and Bobbie’s so 
fond of him.” 

“But I don’t want to bother with the 
beast,” said I. 

“He’s not a bit of bother,” cried my 
sister. “You can just turn him loose, 
you know, and he'll pick up his own 
living.” 

“What’ll he pick, when there’s two 
feet of snow on the ground?” I asked 
witheringly. 

“James will pay you for his feed,” 
she answered, as though I had insulted 
her. 

“That’s it exactly,” said I. 
where the bother comes in.” 

“Oh, well,” she returned, “if you 
don’t want to be accommodating, Rob- 
ert i 

“Oh, send him over, Nan,” I said. 
“T was just talking. I'll take him, and 
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the Lord have mercy on me!” 
William and I got along very well 
for a time. 


I locked him up in the shed 







at night, and in the morning led him 
to a gap in my fence, shoved him 
through by main strength, and fas- 
tened a board over the opening. At 
this period I cherished the delusion 
that he could not jump that fence. The 
adjoining house was unoccupied, and 
William browsed on the succulent buds 
of the fruit-trees all day, and waxed 
fat. 

At evening I enticed him to me with 
some caprine delicacy, secured him by 
one ear, and led him home to the shed. 
It was a beautiful arrangement, which 
I hoped would last. I saved my own 
fruit-trees, and at the same time did 
not injure my neighbor, since there was 
no neighbor there to be injured. 

In time William came to understand 
the routine of the day, and even trotted 
of his own accord to the gap in the 
fence, and returned at my bidding in 
the evening. I judged him a model 
goat. Belligerency was farthest from 
his thought. Not once did he offer to 
attack me, though his horns were long 
and flourishing, and, if at times of a 
chilly morning he stood on his fore- 
legs and kicked at me with his hind 
ones, I recognized this as merely an 
evidence of goatine spirits, and was 
glad he felt so well. 

To be honest, I came to be rather 
fond of him as he upset, one after an- 
other, my preconceived ideas regarding 
goats. He was most dainty about his 
food, his presence was not intolerably 
offensive—in the open air—and he 
seemed never to have been taught the 
gracious art of butting. I found it 
rather interesting and amusing than 
otherwise to watch him rise upon his 
hind-legs, and poising delicately in air, 



















strip off the buds and bark from the 
trees in the neighboring yard. 

But all things change. Mutability 
is the bane of earth. It could not last. 
I might have known it. The shock 
came in the shape of a moving-van, 
which backed up before the next door, 
and began disgorging a cataract of 
furniture. 

Now be it known that I am a bache- 
lor, living alone with my books and 
my garden. I am no misanthrope, but 
merely a lover of solitude, which, be- 
lieve me, is too little cultivated. Neigh- 
bors I had already experienced, and, all 
things considered, I much preferred a 
vacant house next door. 

Imagine my disgust, therefore, at 
the advent of the moving-van, and, la- 
ter, at the appearance of an elderly 
gentleman of benevolent habit, whom I 
took to be a retired clergyman, and a 
young woman of energetic aspect and 
athletic build, who hustled the said el- 
derly gentleman into the house, and ap- 
parently locked him in. I detected at 
once that this young woman would 
prove both strong-minded and execu- 
tively efficient. The old gentleman 
obeyed her with an obvious desire to 
please. 

In considering these additions to my 
cosmos I forgot William, which was 
unfortunate. It is a safe rule never 
to forget a ‘goat. I was presently 
aroused from my forebodings by a 
scalp-wrinkling shriek from the neigh- 
boring yard, and, looking up, I was 
just in time to see the athletic young 
woman scrambling to her feet, and 
William backing off for a second at- 
tack. Even as I looked, he lowered his 
head and charged. 

What followed was most distressing. 
He caught her half-up and unprepared ; 
a second shriek assaulted my horrified 
ears, and the girl sprawled on her face 
in the grass. In a moment I was out 
of the house, over the fence, and had 
secured the brute by an ear. 

The girl rose, and with one hand on 
her hip surveyed me struggling with 
the insane William. Perhaps he didn’t 
like women, or perhaps he objected to 
trespassers on what he considered his 
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private domain. At any rate, he was 
making frantic efforts to break away 
and resume the war. 

“Is that your goat?” asked the girl 
severely. 

“No,” I said; and would have ex- 
plained, but she cut me off. 

“Well, will you please take him away 
for me?” she said, with unsmiling dig- 
nity, and proceeded to the house with 
her hand still on her hip, and I thought 
a slight limp in her walk. 

I conducted William to the gap in 
the fence, shoved him harshly through, 
and followed him myself. I was over- 
whelmed. I fixed the board in its place, 
and with bowed head started for the 
house. How could I explain? Had he 
been my own I would willingly have 
sacrificed him as a peace-offering, but I 
held him, so to speak, on trust. 

I was within ten feet of my door 
when thé avalanche hit me. It took me 
in the bend of the knees, and hurled 
me headlong. So far as its effects on 
my mind were concerned, it partook of 
the character of the judgment-day, a 
dynamite bomb, and an eruption of 
Vesuvius. It was as unheralded as an 
earthquake, as irresistible as a ten-inch 
shell, as incomprehensible as the bi- 
nomial theorem. 

As I struggled to collect my scat- 
tered members and rise to face this 
cataclysm, a peal of uncontrolled laugh- 
ter smote my ears, and like a flash I 
realized that the author of my ruin was 
William, and that it seemed funny to 
the athletic young woman. 

Instantly I burned with anger. | 
assumed a sternly dignified mien. My 
feet were under me, and my finger- 
tips just leaving the ground as I raised 
myself, intending to silence this untime- 
ly amusement by my lordly scorn, when 
William arrived once more. 

Why dwell upon the scene? Again 
I spread-eagled over the lawn, and 
again the peal of joyous laughter seared 
my ears. It was almost more than 
blood could stand. I got up with speed, 
and, as William drove past in this third 
assault upon the bulwarks of my dig- 
nity, I neatly seized him by an ear and 
made him prisoner. Swiftly I hustled 














him to the shed, shoved him violently 
within, and, closing the door, sought 
refuge in the house. 

I did not glance toward the neigh- 
boring yard. I would have no dealings 
with such Philistines. It seemed to me 
positively uncivilized to laugh at a fel- 
low creature being battered to a pulp. 
The down-thumbing Romans in the cir- 
cus seemed humane and compassionate 
beside this athletic daughter of a su- 
perannuated minister. 

I flung myself down in my favorite 
chair, and instantly was aware that I 
must be careful how I flung myself. 
That was where the second ten-inch 
shell had landed. The. fact added to 
my resentment. Fiercely I reviewed 
the situation. Had I laughed when she 
was the buttee and I the spectator? 
Certainly not. On the contrary, I had 
been horrified, and had rushed to the 
rescue, 

Unquestionably they were Philis- 
tines of a peculiarly barbarous brand. I 
would have nothing to do with them. 
I would ignore their presence. The line- 
fence should be as a mountain between 
us. 

But I was counting without William. 
He languished in the shed the rest of 
that day and the succeeding night, and 
emerged next morning a _ chastened 
goat. Even his usually perky tail 
drooped, and, as I left him at large in 
my yard, he made no move to attack 
me. I know, for I watched him. 

I went to my work, which is the con- 
struction of fiction. Peace reigned till 
about eleven o’clock, when my door- 
bell rang violently, peremptorily, im- 
peratively. I hastened into the hall and 
flung open the door, to find the young 
woman of my aversion. She appeared 
distraught. It occurred to me that it 
was probably my turn to laugh, but I 
refrained. 

“Will you please come over and help 
me?” she said hurriedly. “That goat 
is in our yard again. He’s eating my 
handkerchiefs.” 

“Certainly,” I said, in my best man- 
ner. I felt humiliated. It was really 
unpardonable to let a beast like that 
trespass a second time. And at close 
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range the girl appeared rather at- 
tractive. 

“T don’t see where he comes from,” 
said the girl, as we hurried out of my 
gate and into hers. 

It may have been my sense of guilt, 
but I fancied she glanced at me in an 
accusing sort of way as she said it. 

“He doesn’t belong to me,” I be- 
gan 

“Tt’s really very kind of you to take 
so much trouble,” she burst in, “but 
I’m afraid of him.” 

At that moment we rounded the cor- 
ner of the house and sighted William. 
On the green lawn in the sun were 
spread sundry squares of lace and fine 
linen. Why, I do not know, unless as 
a temptation to goats. In the midst of 
them stood William, his eyes fixed mild- 
ly on vacancy, his ears drooping, each 
of his four feet planted on a separate 
square, while a fifth dangled from a 
corner of his mouth. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, “he’s got my 
best one. Quick! Stop him!” 

I rushed to the rescue. William 
awaited me. WhenI was ten feet away 
he suspended his chewing, and viewed 
me with surprise in every feature. As 
I reached for his ear, he wheeled sud- 
denly, and was off toward the foot of 
the lot, the bit of handkerchief flutter- 
ing from his mouth. 

With condemnations on my lips, I 
gave him chase. It immediately devel- 
oped that he had twice my speed, per- 
haps four times my wind, and surely 
eight times my agility. Cornered, he 
evaded me with a neatness and despatch 
which was exasperating to the point of 
madness. 

In a straight-away chase he toyed 
with me. I had no more show to over- 
take him than I had to catch a swallow 
on the wing. After five minutes’ furi- 
ous rushing, I halted for breath. “I'll 
catch that damned beast,” I said to my- 
self, “if I have to shoot him.” 

Next I tried wiles. Extending my 
hand, I called him cajolingly. Time 
and again he had come to me under 
those inducements ; now he gave me no 
more attention than would a cast-iron 
goat. He had halted, also, and placidly 
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resumed the consumption of the hand- 
ker¢chief. 

When I reopened the campaign by a 
quiet attempt to approach within reach 
of him, he flung up his stub tail inso- 
lently, and fled around the house. I fol- 
lowed. Round and round we went 
without result. Once more I resorted 
to tricks. As he disappeared round a 
corner, I turned and ran in the opposite 
direction to meet him. 

I suppose he had played that game 
before with Bobbie. He waited mid- 
way between corners till I hove in view, 
and immediately vanished with a friv- 
olous flirt of his hind-legs. I was be- 
coming badly blown. The girl had 
gathered up her handkerchiefs, and 
now approached, as I halted for breath 

“Really, it doesn’t matter,” she said. 
“Let him go. I’m so much obliged to 
you. I suppose he'll go home when 
night comes.” 

I wondered frantically if she meant 
that as a thrust at me. 

“No,” I said. “I’m going to catch 
him, and when I catch him I think I'll 
kill him. He isn’t mine, but that 
doesn’t matter.” 

She seemed surprised at my ferocity. 

“Really, it makes no difference now,” 
she assured me. “I’ve got my handker- 
chiefs—what are left of them—and he 
can stay in the yard if he wants to. 
Please don’t bother with him any 
more.” 

But my mind was fixed. Have that 
goat I would, or perish miserably in the 
attempt. How, was the only question, 
and, as I stood debating what ruse to 
attempt next, William solved the diffi- 
culty himself. 

There was a shed in the yard with 
a sloping, shingle roof. Beside it stood 
a barrel with a board across the top. 
William, tired of inaction, suddenly 
side-stepped coquettishly up to the bar- 
rel, sprang lightly to the board, passed 
thence to the roof, and next instant 
stood in all his glory outlined against 
the sky, upon the peak. I viewed him 
with amazement, which immediately 
gave way to joy. 

“Now we'll get him,” I said. 
you a step-ladder ?” 


“Have 
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“No,” she answered. 

“Would you mind going over to my 
shed and getting mine,” I said, “while 
I watch him? You can go through that 
gap in the fence by pushing away the 
board.” 

She was back in a minute with the 
ladder. 

“Now, I directed her, “stand it 
against the other side of the shed and 
climb up. That'll scare him down on 
this side, and I'll catch him. Take 
something to bang on the roof with.” 

She picked up a bit of stick and van- 
ished with the ladder round the little 
building. I took position close under 
the eaves, where William could not see 
me. A terrific banging on the far side 
of the roof ensued, followed by a rat- 
tle of shingles on my side as William 
descended. Then he shot past me, and 
I fell on him like a tiger before he fair- 
ly reached the ground. 

We went down in a heap, but I had 
him, and he knew it, and once my fin- 
gers closed about his ear he became on 
the instant the meek and pensive crea- 
ture of the preceding week. 

“Did you get him?” came the girl’s 
voice. 

“Yes,” I cried. 

She descended and came 
me, lugging the step-ladder. 

“Aren't you hurting him?” she de- 
manded, as she noted my grip on the 
brute’s ear. 

“T hope so,” I answered, taking the 
ladder in my free hand and preparing 
to depart. 

“What'll you do with him?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “I'd like to 
kill him. But he belongs to my nephew, 
and I’m keeping him for the winter. 
I’m going to try and think up some ac- 
cidental death for him,” 

I departed with the ladder in one 
hand and the ear of William in the 
other. 

“I’m so much obliged to you,” she 
called after me. 

“Don’t mention it,” I answered. “I'll 
try and keep him home hereafter.” 

Again William suffered the durance 
vile of the shed for an afternoon and 
a night, while I sought a way to allow 


round to 








him liberty without license. I could 
think of nothing but a rope, and next 
morning I tethered him in my _ back 
yard as though he had been a cow. 
William took kindly to the arrange- 
ment, and the difficulty seemed solved. 

When the grocer’s clerk came round 
for orders that morning I noticed that 
he stopped next door. Now I had no 
undue curiosity about my new neigh- 
bors. I was content to go my way, 
and let thém go theirs—if only William 
would cease his machinations. But it 
seemed advisable, at least, to know who 
they were, so when the boy reached 
my door I questioned him, and learned 
that the name was Baldwin, and that 
they had bought the place. 

This put a different face on the mat- 
ter. If they were but renters, liable to 
pick up and move at a month’s notice, I 
could afford to ignore them. But if 
they were owners, then were we neigh- 
bors in perpetuity, and in the country 
one cannot live forever fifty feet from 
other people and decline to know them. 

Two or three mornings later I hap- 
pened to be in my yard when the girl 
came out. William dug at the grass- 
roots on the extreme end of his tether, 
and I saw the girl smile reminiscently 
at sight of him. 

“Good morning, 
said I. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stevens,” 
she. 

I was taken aback, for I had fancied 
I had the better of her there. 

“Will you tell me how you know my 
name?” I questioned. 

“T asked the groceryman,” she an- 
swered frankly. “And you?” 

“T asked him yours,” I confessed, 
and, cutting a bunch of my best chrys- 
anthemums, I offered them to her over 
the fence. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said., “Father 
isn’t very well, and he loves flowers.” 

“Not seriously, I hope,” said I. 

“Oh, no; a little cold. But I’m keep- 
ing him indoors.” 

She really was quite attractive, with 
a frankness that was refreshing. I 


Miss Baldwin,” 


said 


cannot stand affectation in man, wom- 
an, or beast. 


I decided she might make 
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a good neighbor, after all, as neighbors 
go. 

But there was always William. For 
two weeks he grazed placidly and con- 
tentedly on the end of his rope. Noth- 
ing could be meeker or less formida- 
ble. In the meantime Miss Baldwin 
and I became quite friendly. I kept 
her supplied with chrysanthemums, and 
in return she unconsciously supplied 
me with a heroine for the masterpiece 
of literature I happened at that mo- 
ment to have in hand. Then William, 
to use a vulgarism, once more “butted 
in,” 

I had not met the old gentleman. He 
had been kept within doors ever since 
their arrival. But one morning I was 
torn from my work by the most heart- 
rending sounds from next door. There 
were masculine shouts and feminine 
cries. I judged murder was being done, 
and I was not far wrong. 

Rushing to a window, I beheld a 
shocking sight. The gray-haired old 
gentleman was on the ground, feebly 
endeavoring to rise. Before him stood 
the girl flourishing a broom, while 
about them circled that fiend incarnate, 
William the goat. 

A yard of rope dangled from his 
neck, and the lust for blood was in his 
eye. Examination later showed that 
he had tired of grass, and had eaten 
enough of his tether to free himself. 
When I arrived he was so intent on fin- 
ishing the old gentleman that I secured 
him without difficulty. 

The girl’s eyes shot fire as she helped 
her father up. An attack on: herself 
she could overlook, one on me she could 
find amusing, but when it came to her 
father, the matter was more serious, _ 
and I respected her emotions. He 
wasn’t much hurt, and there was a 
twinkle in his reverend eye as he ex- 
tended his hand to me. 

I stammered my best apologies, while 
he protested that it was all right, and 
that he had even enjoyed the experi- 
ence. But the girl’s manner was chill- 
ing as she urged him toward the house. 
I conducted William homeward, and 
in my mortification could have slaugh- 
tered him with rapture. 
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Evidently there was nothing to do 
but build him a pen, butt and jump 
proof. I locked him in the shed, and 
at once began making plans. That 
same day I planted posts, and stretched 
wire netting seven feet high about a 
space in the back yard. The shed stood 
in one corner of the corral, and, as I 
viewed the completed structure with 
William inside, I took comfort from 
the sight. 

There would be no grass within the 
enclosure when spring came, and I 
should have to feed the beast all win- 
ter, but at least he was secure. No 
more would he attempt murder on an 
inoffensive old gentleman. Yes, and 
no longer should I be face to face with 
the problem of appeasing said old gen- 
tleman’s righteously indignant daugh- 
ter. I will be honest; perhaps that last 
thought was the heaviest stone in the 
foundation of my satisfaction. 

I went over next morning humbly to 
tender a bunch of my last chrysanthe- 
mums, and most humbly to inquire as 
to her father’s health. She met me 
without a smile, gravely thanked me 
for the flowers; informed me that her 
father was very stiff and sore, and that 
she was “keeping him in bed.” I backed 
out of the Presence with the feeling that 
I had been frost-bitten, and the more I 
thought about it the more my resent- 
ment flourished. 

After all, it was not my fault. Why 
hadn’t she examined to see if the beast 
was loose before she let her father ven- 
ture forth? And she might, at least, 
have given me credit for a timely res- 
cue, to say nothing of the butt-proof, 
jump-proof corral. As I returned home, 
I felt that I had a grievance as well as 
she. 

She knew I didn’t want to keep the 
brute. It was an act of charity on my 
part; an act which had cost me dear. 
“Really, you know,” I said to myself, 
“there’s no sense in her being so up- 
pish. Anybody’d think I had set a trap 
for the old man.” 

I went to my work feeling righteous- 
ly aggrieved, and the work went very 
badly. . My heroine in the masterpiece 
had an ugly streak that morning, and I 
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could do nothing with her.. I was much 
surprised, for I had almost fallen in 
love with that heroine, considering her 
a person of truly beautiful character. 
But this morning she showed her cloven 
foot, and I left her in disgust, and went 
for a walk in the October woods. 

It proved a melancholy diversion. 
Somehow I had lost touch. I was out 
of harmony with my world. There was 
no inspiration to be had from any of my 
accustomed fountains, and, after a 
tramp, which left me merely tired, I 
gave it up and came home. 

This condition persisted for weeks. 
The masterpiece languished, while its 
heroine sulked. I fumed and swore to 
no purpose. Nothing I put on paper 
could by any stretch of the critical 
imagination be construed as literature. 

Miss Baldwin I rarely saw. When 
we did encounter one another we spoke 
with elaborate politeness, she unsmi- 
ling and I very stiff, after which I 
usually damned William with such flu- 
ency as was in me, and all heroines, and 
my art, and myself. 

And yet it was William who saved 
the day. It took him nearly six weeks 
to solve the problem of escape from that 
corral. But he solved it. I might have 
known he would. 

I-was roused one afternoon by the 
most singular sounds from my neigh- 
bors’ back yard. I could hear Miss 
Baldwin’s voice crying something like: 
“Go it, William! One more try now! 
You'll make it. Go it!” Followed a 
bursting bubble of laughter and the 
clapping of hands. 

[ hurried forth, arriving in time to 
see William outside the corral and 
streaking it for the Baldwin lot. He 
cleared the line-fence with a mere 
spurning touch of his hoofs, and then 
Miss Baldwin fled for the house with 
shrieks, aS he incontinently charged her. 

Pursuing, I caught him at the steps, 
and looked up at the girl, who had 
turned to view the capture. She was 
all a-ripple with suppressed laughter. 

“I’m sorry this has happened,” I 
said. “I don’t see how he could have 
gotten out. I must have left the gate 
unlatched.” 











“Oh, no, you didn’t,” she said. “He 
got out all by himself. It was as good 
as a circus.” 

“T thought I heard some one encour- 
aging him,” I ventured. 

“He deserved it, too,” she answered, 
unabashed. “Put him in again, Mr. 
Stevens; do! I want to see if he can do 
it again.” 

Obediently, I led the reluctant Will- 
iam fo the pen, and thrust him in. 
Then I returned to her side of the line- 
fence, and together we stood and 
watched him. Here I felt a great con- 
tentment stealing over me. Far from 
being angry, she seemed in the best of 
humor, and singularly enough my own 
resentment, though nourished hitherto 
with the utmost care, died now without 
a struggle. 

William meanwhile sulked in a cor- 
ner, eying us balefully. Apparently he 
was not minded to perform. But after 
a moment the girl beside me suddenly 
clapped her hands and cried to him; 
“Go on, William! Do it again!’ 

At the word, the animal kicked up his 
heels, made a dashing circuit of the pen, 
and proceeded to accomplish the impos- 
sible. Against the side of the shed I 
had stacked my lima-bean poles for the 
winter. The upper ends rested on the 
eaves, and the poles stocd at an angle 
just short of the perpendicular. That 
William could use them as a ladder to 
the roof was out of the question; it was 
against nature; it defied the law of 
gravitation. Yet that is what he did. 

Backing off to the farthest limit of 
the corral, he went at those poles as if 
to annihilate them. . But instead of 
banging into them head down, as I 
thought he intended, he suddenly reared 
and started upward. He seemed to 
have a route picked out. First one foot, 
then another, touched like lightning 
some almost invisible step in the ascent ; 
a knot, a hole in the bark, anything, and 
sometimes nothing it seemed, but all 
aiding him in his upward progress, till 
presently he hooked his front feet over 
the eaves, and, with a heave and a 


scramble, landed fairly on the roof. I° 


stood amazed, for the thing was incredi- 
ble. 
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“Isn’t he wonderful?” cried the girl 
delightedly. “Watch him now. This 
is the best part.” 

I still could not see how he was to 
escape from the pen, for the fence was 
some three feet from the shed. But I 
did not know him. Without even stop- 
ping for breath, William passed over 
the peak of the roof and descended on 
the other side, at a point directly oppo- 
site one of the posts of the corral. Said 
post was six inches in diameter. 

Gathering his feet beneath him, 
William lightly passed the intervening 
space, landed squately on the top of the 
post, swayed precariously for an instant, 
and stood upright and defiant on that 
incredible pedestal. Thence it was an 
easy leap to the ground without. 

We cheered him together. 

“Well,” I said, “I’ll have to move 
those poles.” 

“Oh, don’t,” she cried. 
deserves his freedom.” 

I viewed her with some astonishment. 
“But your father?’ I said. 

“Dad says he hates to see him shut 
up,’ she replied. “And he’s safe 
enough, if you don’t let him get behind 
you.” 

“Very well, then,” said I. 
him run.” 

“I’m afraid we’ve been very unneigh- 
borly, Mr. Stevens,” she said, after a 
slight pause. “But I’ve been so busy 
getting settled. Won’t you come in to 
tea this evening ?” 

When I came home I went down cel- 
lar, selected the finest apple I could find 
in my barrel, took it outdoors, and fed 
it to William. I thought he had it com- 
ing to him. 

It was June before I got rid of him. 
I parted from him without regret. But 
when Nan asked for the feed-bill, | 
told her, no, there was none. 

“You see,” I said, “I was at odds 
with my heroine, and William had a 
hand in smoothing things out. Now 
they’re going to get married and live 
happily ever after, and under those cir- 
cumstances I really can’t charge any- 
thing for William’s board. But don’t 
ask me to take him again, Nan, because 
I think I'll refuse.” 


“He surely 


“T’ll let 
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HAD known that the 
thing would surprise 
her. I had even fan- 
cied she might be 
pleased with my ab- 
surdity—r e prov- 
ing me afterward, of 
course, because of my 
for granted; Margery 





taking things 
Scobell believed in disciplining those 


over whom she held sway. But I con- 
fess she puzzled me now. 

She was sitting, elbows upon the 
linen, her hands making tiny creases 
where her cheeks rested lightly, regard- 
ing me and it—winking in the paneled 
wall against which our corner table 
was placed; really our table, for many 
a luncheon hour had Margery and I 
spent there. Barring Saturdays ai.d 
Sundays, it had been our property from 
two until three, and Felix, the gaunt 
waiter with the clumsy-looking fingers, 
which, however, were remarkably deft 
with silver and china, knew this, and 
guarded the angle corner for us—I like 
to think with something more than an 
anxiety for the reward which he could 
count upon with what must have been 
pleasing regularity. 

It was Felix who had arranged for 
the tableau—little did Felix know that 
this was to be a final luncheon; that 
if I were to indulge in palm-room re- 
freshment again it would have to be as 
a guest with his own signature upon the 
check. 

We had journeyed through five very 
excellent courses—an added one would 


have been an anticlimax—and thence 
had progressed comfortably into café 
le diable and my cigarette. Catching 
my glance, Felix had removed the long- 
stemmed roses screening the oak. Real- 
ly it had been well done. Felix had 
found an appropriate blend of cabinet- 
maker and jeweler. I foresaw with the 
first glance that, hereafter, this corner 
—our table—would be a thing to be bid 
for. How many diners of sorts would 
spell out the faintly limned lines of 
gold, penciled upon the oak, into which 
had been fixed, still in its old-fashioned 
setting, the topaz. The stone flamed 
dully in the shaded candle-light. “In 
memory of a happy day.” Thus went 
the inscription, half-embracing it. 

Not by the slightest shoulder move- 
ment did Margery betray interest. But 
she translated the gold steadily, and 
turned to me with a frown which be- 
came upon her lips a half-smile, the 
smile with which an indulgent ‘“oldster” 
might have gazed at a child. 

“The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain; 
The organ and the organ-man 
Are singing in the rain,” 
she murmured. 

“If it were not for the fact that this 
is not a nursery tea, your verses might 
be appropriate,” I remarked, irritated 
by her tolerance. And yet, how was 
Margery Scobell to know that, outside 
of the topaz in the panel—which had 
really passed from my keeping ; a bank- 
note which would just pay for our 
luncheon ; and my Fernieux, which was 

















title-clouded because of some rather 
long-standing garage charges and my 
chauffeur’s back salary ; that, outside of 
these slender assets, I was as verily a 
beggar as the aged map-seller shrinking 
in the drizzle beyond. 

“Now, if Tommy Westerton had 
done a thing like this,” she said very 
evenly, “I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised, because wealth is a new play- 
thing to Tommy. He would have hailed 
the chance to display another object 
which the world might eye and re- 
mark: ‘That was bought with the West- 
erton copper-strike cash. If Arthur 
Dorrance had put the topaz in place 
I could have understood, also, because 
he would have blended it, the panel and 
a fragment of his own poetic self, into 
a bar of faultless harmony. But, to be 
frank, Jay, I am quite ‘fussed’ by your 
doing it. The topaz ts beautiful, and it 
tones with its panel setting. Put the 
inscription—that is where you fall short. 
It might be a line upon a tombstone, in- 
stead of a sentiment fit for keeping 
green the remembrance of good cheer.” 

“Tombstone inscriptions are the hon- 
estest,” I replied. 

“Why not have omitted the gilt let- 
tering?” she went on, staring at the 
panel with a new keenness. “You must 
remember that there are several mat- 
ters to be considered. Other people will 
sit and exchange looks over this table. 
Some of them will be gentlefolk, but 
some of them, perforce, will be boors 
and nouveaux riches.- Still others of 
them—I shudder to think of it, for I 
do not think you and I would do it 
even if we came and saw, and did not 
understand—will make unfunny jests, 
staring at, perhaps touching, the stone. 
Maybe some one will even bet a bottle 
of wine over who put the topaz there, 
and why. You can see them now, can’t 
you? They'll call Felix, good Felix, 
but none the less amenable to the influ- 
ence of coin. ‘Who had this bit of stage- 
setting done?’ one of them will ask. 
‘Does the management stand for it? 
Don’t people ever try to come in and 
pinch it?” Oh, can’t you hear them, Jay 
—people like that fat man with the 
watch-chain over yonder?” 
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“Let me finish, Margery,” I inter- 
rupted. “And Felix, discreet, amiable 
Felix, taker of gold but, none the less, 
preserver of reputations, will bend low 
and whisper: ‘A young man, who went 
the pace, sir. He had a third or fourth 
cousin’—rest assured that Felix will 
not come as close as ‘second’—‘and they 
used to eat luncheon here often, oh, 
very often. Some said they were—but 
no matter. And one day, when he’d 
gone through everything, when he was 
down to his last hundred dollars, he 
came to me-and gave me the topaz, ask- 
ing me to have it set in the panel over 
this table. “Our table,” he called it, 
sir. “And over it,” said the young 
man’—can’t you imagine the sympathy 
in Felix’s voice?—‘ “have lettered in 
gilt: ‘In memory of a happy day.’”’ 
Youre right, Margery, gilt was a West- 
erton touch.” 

The girl on the other side of the 
table put an arm across the cloth and 
touched my fingers. 

“Jay, please don’t go on,” she said. 
“And it isn’t anything as bad as that, 
is it—I mean about the last hundred?” 

“There isn’t any use in fibbing,” said 
I. “It’s just about that bad, hundred- 
dollar bill and all the rest. After this 
I’ve got to make a fresh start. Of 
course, you’re the only person who 
knows. My credit will stand unques- 
tioned for another three months, but af- 
terward—you know what the tradesmen 
tribe does when it hears another house 
of cards is likely to tumble ?” 

“But a whole lot of things may hap- 
pen in a month, and maybe 

“Several dozen things have got to 
happen for me,” I replied grimly. “I 
shouldn’t have told you about it at all 
—goodness knows you'll hear about my 
smashing soon enough—if it hadn’t 
seemed , absolutely necessary to make 
you understand about my little folly on 
the wall. You see, the letters say ‘In 
memory of a happy day.’ Do you re- 
member what particular day that refers 
to, Margery?” 

“Do I, Jay? 











Do you fancy I’ve for- 


gotten? We'd been to our first matinée, 
and in the crush at Daly’s we lost Aunt 
Harriet.” 
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“And, being very hungry, we came 
here—to find her.” 

Margery laughed, my own banter 
wiping away solemness. “But we didn’t 
find her at all,” she said. “Instead, we 
discovered—this.” 

I beckoned to Felix. It was an odd 
sensation, the first time I had asked 
a waiter for a luncheon-check with 
speculation as to how much it would 
be. Afterward I put Margery into a 
hansom on the Fifth Avenue side. Be- 
fore the wheels turned she spoke. 

“As you said, Jay, a great many 
things may happen in a month. And 
aren’t we coming here any more? Just 
after we'd educated Aunt Harriet up to 
it, too?” 

“That depends,” said I. “I’ve got to 
go out and seek my fortune upon the 
king’s highway, you see. All I ask,” I 
finished, “is that you never pilot Tom- 
my Westerton to sit at our table. That 
would seem almost like taking a cart- 
horse to look at a church window. It’s 
my first and last turn at vaudeville, 
Margery.” 

“The organ and the organ-man are 
singing in the rain,” she recited. “And 
the rain seems real.” 

“The Holland House, driver—and 
give my love to Aunt Harriet,” I re- 
torted. 

Speaking of the devil, etc., I ran 
plump into Tommy Westerton as I 
turned the corner into Broadway, 
Tommy sleek and comfy-looking—he'd 
never know what it was to do mental 
arithmetic over a _ restaurant check; 
garage charges for a whole flock of 
autos would never cause him a mo- 
ment’s worry. Great is copper! I glow- 
ered at him, meaning to pass him by, 
but it was not possible: 

“Hello, you, Jay,” he bawled, clutch- 
ing my sleeve. “I’m out herding ’em 
all up for to-morrow. Dolly and I have 
opened up ‘Tucked-away’ for Horse 
Show week—what business has a man 
with motor morals in town when the 
same old geese are packing Madison 
Square Garden while the vets figure out 
how many spavins the blue-ribbon win- 
ner has? You’re on for the trip. Come 
down in our car, will you?” 
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A whim laid hold of me. I’d go, 
after all, for not even Tommy Wester- 
ton dreamed I was hard up. “Tucked- 
away,” one of the Westerton country 
boxes, perched upon a crest of the 
Orange Mountains, as I well remem- 
bered, did not belie its name. Cozier 
place for a crisp week in November 
could not be found. There one was 
sure to discover a handful of jolly folk 
he knew—the Farquhars, that sporty, 
hard-riding English ex-clergyman, who 
captured Diana Stacey last year—the 
Horace Leftwiches—Norma Follansbee, 
Kitty Munworth, perhaps even Percy 
Winslow and Rick Richardson. And, 
in view of the fact that I'd still a 
month of probation before I came my 
public cropper, why not chirk up a 
bit ? 

“Gloria Gibbons is going to be 
there,” said Tommy, divining uncer- 
tainty in my hesitation. ‘And Dolly 
said I was to be sure and land you to 
balance the crew. Anything doing— 
now?” He grinned hopefully. 

“Nothing except that I'll come,” I 
made answer, and went across the 
square to my rooms. Then I tele- 
phoned the garage for Kerrigan. I 
wondered how he would receive my 
news, that at the end of a month I’d 
have to let him and the Fernieux go to 
the highest bidder. It didn’t seem quite 
square, and this worried me. 

I’d first met Kerrigan when he put 
me under arrest for breaking the speed- 
limit through Van Cortlandt Park. It 
had been nip and tuck for a mile past 
the golf-links, but I had to turn to keep 
from running down a surrey ; therefore, 
the motocycle won out, and I looked 
into a dusty but good-natured face. 

“That’s a nice car,” the motocycle 
policeman had said. “You’d have shook 
me but for the horse.” 

Because this pleased me and I was 
alone, I’d helped Kerrigan lift his 
machine into the tonneau and had let 
him steer to the nearest station-house. 
He’d picked up the hang of French 
cars from a Y. M. C. A. night school. 
Back of it all he had an ambition. He 
wanted to be a racing driver. He 
wanted to win the Vanderbilt Cup— 











funny thing, his making a living pre- 
venting speed developing. We had a 
heart-to-heart talk after I’d paid my 
fine the next morning in the Harlem 
court—he’d seen that the case didn’t 
go to special sessions—and from that 
.time on, Kerrigan had nursed my own 
car and taught me how to throw the 
mounted men in Central Park off the 
scent when hard pressed; not an easy 
trick to learn and one which I’m not 
setting down here. 

“Mike,” said I, when he had ap- 
peared, “you’ve got to be looking for a 
new job.” 

“What’s the matter? 
good?” asked Kerrigan. 

“That hasn’t anything to do with it. 
I’m flat broke. My credit will last an- 
other month, but after that the deluge. 
I'll have to sell the car, and you'll need 
to work for some one who can pay you 
salary.” 

“Tt was backing that new German 
model, sir, wasn’t it?” 

“That helped.” 

“I knowed that would be a four 
flush. I told you the trouble with that 
car'was she couldn’t be assembled prop- 
er. When she was sent out to do real 
hill-climbing or endurance tests, she 
just naturally folded up somewhere en 
route.” 

“She did that to the queen’s taste, 
Mike,” I agreed. 

“And you ain’t going to enter a 
Fernieux for the next Vanderbilt 
Cup?” 

“T can’t even afford to hire a car to 
go down to the course,” I snarled. “I’m 
down and out, Mike.” 

“What’s the use, 


Ain’t I made 


sir? I thought 


things was a bit to the bad. But no 
one’s ever actually down and out. 


You’ve got to panhandle—you’ve got 
to get busy, meaning no cheek.” 

“T’ve got to get out of town—in a 
month.” 

Kerrigan stared at me in puzzled 
fashion. I could see he did not un- 
derstand. “Look here, Mr. Penniman,” 
he said, “you ain’t going to chuck up 
the sponge after taking the count for 
the first and only time. Panhandling is 
panhandling the world over. And 
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from what I’ve seen, the society lay is 
the best of the lot. You take it from 
me, sir, that there’s money to be found 
lying around in neat little bundles, if 
one only knows where to go look for 
it—stock-tips and franchise-grabs.” 

I looked at Kerrigan and he looked 
at me—and grinned. It was the grin 
which decided me. “We’ll go out to 
Jersey to-morrow and stay a week,” 
said I. 

“To the Westerton place, sir?” 

“To ‘Tucked-away,’” I replied. 
“TIow did you know where, Mike?” 

“By way of the chauffeur clearing- 
house,” answered Kerrigan. “It ain’t 
quite as low as a butler’s pantry gossip 
party, but there’s precious little doing 
in a family that the drivers don’t get 
to know. [I'll have the car ready, sir.” 

“Society panhandling,” Mike had 
called it. It hadn’t occurred to me, but 
wasn't it the only thing left? It was 
either exile or “working” a route where 
the agents of the Charity Organization 
Society never interfere. Well, we 
should see. And, if we reaped well, 
Kerrigan should yet drive an exploding 
devil entry at Mineola. 

I dined at the club, where I met Lee 
Guilford, who, sure enough, was bound 
for “Tucked-away” on the morrow, 
also. Him at once I replevined for a 
passenger in my motor. 

“T know all about it, and I accept 
with thanks,” he remarked ere I’d time 
to make my meaning clear. “I’d been 
hoping you'd take me in out of the wet. 
Have you heard who Tommy has cor- 
raled for this flight into Egypt to es- 
cape the pony parade?” 

“The same old lot, including Gloria 
Gibbons.” 

“FH’m, is Dolly going to ask Gloria? 
—come to think of it, her show did fall 
down on Broadway. It'll be a godsend 
to have Gloria. You can always be 
sure she’ll keep the social pulse beating 
up to and above par. But I meant some 
one else. What do you say to Tommy 
Westerton’s dead papa’s best friends— 
the Mr. and Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins, who 
helped make the Westerton ‘strike’? 
They’re in from Nevada for the first 
time. Until now they never had the 
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thirst for civilization that brought Jake 
Westerton East to learn how to tell a 
knife from a fork. Tommy is real 
loyal about them; calls them ‘Aunt 
Susan’ and ‘Uncle Billy,’ but as for 
Mrs. Tommy—her language, among 
her intimates, is said to be unfit for 
publication.” 

“T guess this trip to “Tucked-away’ 
is going to be like mingling at a church 
sociable,” said I. “But beggars can’t 
be choosers.” 

For once, Guilford revealed the hid- 
den side of himself, which one never 
suspected lurked within. He was al- 
ways posted at the Carston, but, some- 
how, it never occurred to any one to 
feel sorry because of it, or to put it 
down as being due to anything save 
forgetfulness. Now, being keenly alive 
to the fact that there were one hun- 
dred cents concealed in each dollar, I 
understood him. 

“You never spoke a truer word in 
your life,” he said, chewing his lip. 
“You dogs with at least silver-gilt 
spoons in your mouths from the time 
the stork introduces you, don’t know 
how frightfully at a disadvantage this 
age of wearing a social crust puts a 
chap whose income has a temperature.” 

I laughed, realizing that he didn’t 
know, and, of course, I didn’t unde- 
ceive him. 

The papers told of its being a vile 
week for the Horse Show in town. 
And it was drizzle and fog, too, for 
the most part, out upon Orange Moun- 
tain. We were lazily contented for the 
first day, but even an assorted week- 
end gathering palls after enforced im- 
murement; and I took to sneaking off 
before dinner for a spin in the Fernieux 
with Kerrigan, getting back just in 


time for dressing and bridge. They 
taught Aunt Susan and Uncle Billy 
the delights of the game the first 


night out, and these pathetically old 
and eager Western folk, their eyes wi- 
dening daily, had taken to the diversion 
like a half-broken bird-dog to chasing 
rabbits. 

“Uncle Billy’s a real sport. He wants 
to lift the limit. Let’s humor him,” 
said Guilford—he’d been a steady win- 
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ner—and we did. Kerrigan had raised 
five hundred for me on some dressing- 
table fripperies which I’d concluded I 
didn’t need, so I managed to dub along, 
keeping about even. But five hundred 
wasn’t funds for gambling. I had sense 
enough to realize that, so I sat back 
and waited. 

Then something happened—I discoy- 
ered that Dolly Westerton and Lee 
Guilford had developed a fondness for 
one another which should have scan 
dalized even “Tucked-away,” but, odd- 
ly enough, didn’t seem to be even noted 
by other than myself. I regretted that 
I couldn’t wave the red lantern before 
Tommy. Westerton was the last man 
in the world one would care to warn 
about unpleasant domestic symptoms, 
for all his good-natured exterior. So 
I simply sat in an orchestra-chair and 
looked on, clean through a shamelessly 
non-opaque curtain, and quite behind 
the scenes. 

It wasn’t at all an elevating play at 
affection. Dolly Westerton was too 
marble-souled, too vixenish to ever en- 
snare deeply. And Lee Guilford was 
too shallow, too comfort-loving to en- 
dure without sniveling when the 
world’s cold shoulder should be turned. 
It was sudden, unskilful shipwreck for 
both, but there was nothing to do, and, 
frankly, I did not care. Let Tommy 
Westerton employ keepers enough to 
look after his own preserves. What 
really bothered me was how long my 
damaged five hundred would last when 
once “Tucked-away” had been put be- 
hind me. So low does poverty drag 
the gentle. 

An exquisite annoyance was Uncle 
Billy’s fondness for me. He anchored 
at my elbow over our after-dinner ci- 
gars. He cackled into my ear—he was 
a well-preserved old fellow, of scant 
sixty—tales of his prospecting in the 
days when he washed dishes for eleven 
months to get the price of a shovel and 
a knapsackful of grub to throw away 
in the desert during the remaining 
thirty days of the year. He'd even slap 
me on the shoulder and tell me he’d put 
me in on “a good thing’? when we got 
back to town. “Death Valley Daisy is 

















going to go up like a rocket, my boy,” 
he’d chortle. “It’s at eleven now on the 
curb, but we’re going to put it up—up 
to stay.” Whereat I thought of my 
little five hundred, and grinned amia- 
bly. 

Once, in a foolish moment, I took 
him with me and Kerrigan on a night 
ride in the Fernieux. I put Mike in 
the tonneau and let the old miner sit 
beside me at the wheel. It was like all 
the other nights we’d had. The roads 
were worse than slippery asphalt; only 
the chains on the rear tires kept us 
from sliding backward when we'd ne- 
gotiate a hill. The lamps made inef- 
fective stabs at the murk ahead. It 
resembled piloting a tug on the North 
River before dawn on a thick May 
morning, the fog was that yellow. 
Uncle Billy laughed at each close shave 
and bored every one afterward by tell- 
ing them all he was going to buy a 
car like mine to take back to Death 
Valley. Savagely as I glowered at him, 
I made up my mind then and there that, 
if worst came to worst, I would sell 
the car to Uncle Billy at a price that 
would make the manufacturers sit up 
and take notice. 

The next morning he spent at the 
stables, cross-examining Kerrigan. 

“He showed me a wallet with a col- 
lection of yellow boys that made my 
eyes swim,” said Mike, in telling me 
about it. “And from what the old cod- 
ger said, he’d a satchel of real money 
in his room. Altogether, from the out- 
side, this particular house-party looks 
like easy fruit for the clumsiest second- 
story man that ever got tangled up at 
Mulberry Street. I know a dozen 
smooth ones that would hotfoot it for 
Orange Mountain if they were wise to 
Uncle Billy.” 

Mike’s remark kept sticking in my 
head—“a satchelful of money.” There 
wasn't, to be sure, the slightest pallia- 
tion for my accumulating the insistent 
idea. I'd often wondered how men be- 
gan to stoop to things dishonest. I 
could fancy how it had come about, 
now. You see, being hard up not only 
wipes the silver lining from every 
cloud—it fogs the spectrum; you soon 
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get green for yellow or yellow for 
red, and the combinations reveal en- 
tirely different hues from what your 
college physics used to tell you. 

That same afternoon the final mad- 
ness seized me—a real madness, if ever 
human went insane without a moment’s 
warning. I had gone up-stairs because 
there was a letter I wished to write in 
my own room, not in the library. You 
see, I had come to the borrowing stage 


already. I had it in mind to write to 
a chap I knew in Chicago. There 
wasn't anything else to do. Thinking 


over these things—a man can balance 
his books quickly when necessity com- 
pels—I strode along the rug-covered 
hall and saw an open door—Uncle 
Billy’s. 

Mark you! I had been intent only 
upon borrowing until I saw it. And 
yet the first glimpse made me a law- 
breaker, the breath-holding daring of 
the robber stirring within me as if all 
my life it had been but a hair’s breadth 
below the surface. “A satchelful of 
money,” Kerrigan had said. I needed 
money. I could handily use a small 
part of that satchelful just now. There- 
fore what Uncle Billy had I would 
have, too. 

I stopped, listening for a sound I was 
confident I should not hear, for Uncle 
Billy and Aunt Susan were in the 
music-room extracting great joy from 
a mechanical piano-player, a new toy to 
them, as I very well knew. Even then 
the racket floated up the stairs. They 
were playing rag-time, pushing the 
tempo-regulator across and back in a 
most irritating fashion. And in the 
wing on this first floor there were only 
four rooms and a bath. Uncle Billy 
and Aunt Susan had one pair of cham- 
bers and I had the other. So, with the 
best of a coon-song in my ears, I swung 
the door quite open and stepped in, smi- 
ling as I did so. The whole thing 
seemed theatric. I recalled Margery 


Scobell’s remark when I had shown 
her the topaz fixed in the restaurant 
paneling. 


The curtains were drawn in the sit- 
ting-room, and I had to fumble for a 
full half-minute before I found the but- 
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ton and turned on the table-lamp. 
Uncle Billy’s top hat and fur coat, and 
a pair of muddy boots were in evidence, 
together with a gorgeous wrapper of 
Aunt Susan’s, tossed upon a mission 
rocker.- 

Into the bedroom I peered, switching 
on the light there, too. It was here 
that I should find the leather bank. At 
least it was where it ought to be—yes, 
there it was. But I swore gently as I 
laid eye upon it. For, yawning upon 
the white counterpane, was a rifled va- 
lise, one of the old-fashioned sort, with 
buckled straps that locked. These had 
been cut cleanly across, and, lying be- 
side the severed ends was a pair of 
manicure scissors. Curiously I turned 
over the spilled contents. Old claim 
papers, a sheaf of newspaper cuttings, 
most of them telling about the boom in 
Death Valley Daisy from a Nevada 
standpoint—these and a faded flannel 
shirt or two were what I found. Well, 
I had been too late, that was all. In- 
stinctively I gathered the scattered junk 
together, crammed it into the bag, snap- 
ping the clutches, and tossed the whole 
into the wardrobe. I did not feel re- 
lieved, now that stealing was beyond 
me. That is the odd part of it. I felt 
sore, as one does who is balked. And 
I kept saying to myself: “Who was 
it?” 

I was reaching to turn off the light, 
when I found the answer almost at my 
feet. Slowly I bent down and picked 
it up—a pink bedroom slipper. Some 
one else had been hard hit, a woman 
—that meant bridge, but who of the 
lot of them could it be? Gloria Gib- 
bons would probably wear pink bed- 
room slippers, but she had been win- 
ning. Kitty Munworth couldn’t be 
hired to enter an unlighted room even 
in daytime. She was afraid of the 
dark. But yet, never had sole of Aunt 
Susan trod in that slender, knitted foot- 
gear. I tucked the slipper into my 
pocket and went out into the hall, leav- 
ing the door as I had found it. I did 
not go on to my room to write let- 
ters. Instead, I went down-stairs, past 
the group in the music-room, and out 
into the waning afternoon toward .the 
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stable, where I knew I should find 
Kerrigan. . 

I met him at the lodge. His face 
wore a frown, too. “I was just coming 
to the house to ask for you, sir,” he 
said. 

“What’s the matter, Mike?” I asked. 

“Something queer’s happened,” he re- 
plied. “Look in here.” He led the way 
to the door that opened from the stalls 
into the garage. There were Wester- 
ton’s two cars and a broken down buck- 


board. That was all. 
“Who has the Fernieux?” I ex- 
claimed. 


“That’s just it,” said Kerrigan. “It 
looks queer. She’s the only fast car 
here. And they needn’t have took her 
without asking, for I was only in the 
coach-house talking to Dennis.” 

“Then you know who r 





“Who’s got the car? Of course. 
Mrs. Westerton and that Guilford 


dude.” 

“Mr. Guilford,” I corrected. 
was coming on a trifle too fast. 

“Mister Guilford it is, sir,” he agreed. 
“But what beats me is that they came 
and took our machine without leave. 
It’s too near dinner-time for making 
calls, and there’ll be a fog in another 
quarter-hour that acetylene couldn’t 
bore through to save its natural life.” 

At the moment, the bulk of the pink 
bedroom slipper in my pocket seemed 
to make itself felt. Intuition shot 
across the horizon. But then came re- 
fusal to believe that Lee Guilford and 
Dolly Westerton could have done any- 
thing so clumsily vulgar as to elope in 
a stolen car with a bundle of Uncle 
Billy’s bank-notes. “Not even they 
could devise such a criminally careless 
stunt,” I thought, and then I laughed at 
myself, for what seemed criminal in 
others I had been on the point of 
doing. 

“The reason I know it’s them,” con- 
tinued Mike, “is this.” He held out to 
me a small gold purse and chain, with 
a monogram. “That was lying on the 
floor when I came in. And I know 
that wherever Mrs. Westerton is these 
days Mr. Guilford is sure to be.” 

I looked at him and at the two cars 


Mike 











that were left.» Then I glanced at my 
watch. It was almost five. Outside, 
the fog had dropped, as Kerrigan had 
said it would. If they had gone at this 
time they must be planning to catch an 
express, not to town—the obvious route 
—but one the other way. With an 
hour’s start in. the Fernieux—at all 
events, Guilford was a poor driver, and 
that counted some. 

My mind worked coolly and quickly. 
And at no time was I thinking of Tom- 
my Westerton, with matrimonial wreck 
age ready to be strewn about him. Nor 
was I imagining the anguish of Uncle 
Billy when he discovered his looted 
satchel in the wardrobe. I was mere- 
ly looking out for Kerrigan and me, 
principally me. For, you see, this lit- 
tle indiscretion of Dolly Westerton 
might turn out hugely to my advantage. 
Mike seemed to divine my trend of 
thought. 

“T could follow the trail, all right, if 
it weren’t for the cussed fog,” he said. 
“There’s just mud enough to show the 
wheel-marks, and the car has a spliced 
chain-grip on the rear left wheel that 
leaves a scar as plain as a seal-ring on 
red wax. But the fog’ll make it hard 
to-night.” 

“T’ve an idea, Mike, that we’ll find 
them, spite of the fog,” I said. 

But he was busy with the motor he 
had chosen, grunting approvingly as he 
found nothing to hinder our pursuit. 
Quietly as we could we backed out into 
the driveway, and while we rolled into 
the main road the tinkle of the pianola 
bade us adieu. 

A mile below we bumped over the 
railroad tracks near the junction sta- 
tion. As we neared it, we caught the 
faintest wink of a ruby tail-light bound 


east. I hailed the gateman. ‘“When’s 
the next train for Morristown?” I 
asked. 

“Seven-five.” 

“Any other cars headed for the 


club ?” 

“Only one, a half-hour ago.” 

“What color?” 

“Red, I think. I got only a flash of 
her by the gate lanterns. She was go- 
ing some,” said the man. 
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We started again. “Just to make 
sure,” I said at the next turn to the 
right, “have a look at the tracks, Mike.” 

Kerrigan clambered down and peered 
in the mud where the acetylene blaze 
fell brightest. Then he climbed back 
with a whistle. 

“On the right scent, sir,” he said. 
“That broken chain stands out fine, even 
on macadam.” 

It was settled, then. They were 
bound for the Riding Club. They 
would wait there before taking the sev- 
en-five. On a night like this—it was 
Friday, too—there would be few in the 
dining-room, and who cared afterward ? 
The thing would have to come out, 
anyway. Westerton wasn’t the sort to 
take his medicine quietly. He’d roar 
in his copper way about it. 

There are a few short swerves and a 
stiff hill before the Riding Club drive- 
way begins. At the second turn I had 
Kerrigan stop. 

“Mike,” I said, “are you up to a bit 
of vaudeville, say in three-quarters of 
an hour, or, maybe, a bit sooner?” 

“T ain’t stuck on the stage-setting,” 
he replied. “This leather coat sucks up 
water like a sponge. But I’m game, 
sir, all right. You're the doctor, Mr. 
Penniman.” 

“Then get out,” I said. 

Kerrigan heaved himself over the 
wheel into the roadway. He grinned at 
me expectantly in the shrunken are of 
the lamps. “ ‘Crismus bells are ringin’, 
an’ see the snow fall,’” he gurgled, in 
melodramatic imitation. But Kerri- 
gan’s merriment was getting on my 
nerves with the game run to cover. So 
I called him to me, and, as I settled 
myself behind the throttle, I broke the 
news to him. 

“The cheap skunk,” he growled at 
the end of it. “I ain’t blaming him ex- 
actly for running off with a woman, if 
she’s sick and tired of her husband. 
3ut when it comes to making her steal 
the money to pay the freight, I passes 
that sort of dogs up.” 

“You'll have time enough to moral- 
ize later,’ I remarked, as dryly as I 
could. “And see that you don’t overdo 
your part. It wouldn’t be healthy.” 
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“This ain't the sort of society pan- 
handling I meant,” he said, wagging 
his head sorrowfully. “But it’s all for 
the sake of winning that cup race. You 
can count on me, Mr. Penniman. And 
damn that busted German model!” 

I left him there, open-mouthed, in a 
fog halo. And as the hall-man ran out 
when I came to a standstill, I could 
see that the club was deserted. 

“No, I'll -let the car stand,’ I ex- 
plained. “I'll be going back in a half- 
hour. I expected to meet Mr. Guil- 
ford and Mrs. Westerton here for a cup 
of tea.” 

“They’re in the card-room up-stairs ; 
came ten minutes ago,” said the hall- 
man. “They’ve just ordered English 
muffins and orange pekoe, sir. It’s 
chilly down-stairs, and there’s a cannel- 
coal fire up there.” 

I slid out of my coat and goggles 
and had a cocktail before going up, 
unannounced. 

I had guessed aright. The combina- 
tion of Friday evening and the fog had 
left the house empty of guests. The 
staircase commanded a glimpse of both 
grill and dining-rooms, and these stared 
vacantly at me as I brushed past the 
potted palms and found them huddled 
about a tabouret. Muffins and tea evi- 
dently had nct brought joy to their un- 
dertaking. For, even before surprise 
and dismay had traveled in succession 
across their faces, I had marked anger 
in the narrow eyes of Dolly Westerton. 
They had been leveled fair across the 
table at Guilford as I entered. 

“Hello!” I said pleasantly enough, 
seeing that I came as Mr. Nemesis in 
full war-paint. “I just ran in for a 
sandwich and a drink before dinner. 
They told me you'd stopped, too. T’ll 
race you back in the murk for anything 
you like.” 

“We shall not wish anything more,” 
said Mrs. Westerton to the waiter, who 
had followed me. “I'll ring, if we 
need you.” 

As the man left, she faced me calm- 
ly. I liked and hated her for it. At all 
events, it was a revelation. Even Tom- 
my Westerton, I'll wager, didn’t know 
his wife had it in her to be calmly 
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wicked. She had usually seemed to 
lack self-control- when on dress-parade. 
Oddly enough, Guilford, who always 
possessed savoir faire for two, now that 
a crisis had come, seemed about to funk 
things. I looked at him and knew it, 
and she looked at me, then at him, and 
knew that I knew it. 

“Now that we are pleasantly alone,” 
[ said, “and while you are pouring me 
a very weak solution of that delicious 
orange pekoe, Mrs. Westerton, may I 
ask if by any chance you’ve seen my 
carr 

“What’s the use in being sarcastic, 
Jay?” began Guilford. “There wasn’t 
time to ask you for it. Mrs. Wester- 
ton and I just took it into our heads to 
take a spin in the fog. I knew the 
Fernieux—you’ve let me drive it your- 
self—and Kerrigan wasn’t there, so I 
ran it out myself.” 

“First fairy-tale,” I said. ‘Weren't 
you both afraid of being late for din- 
ner ?” 

Dolly Westerton put four lumps of 
sugar, one after the other, in the cup 
she was preparing for me. So she was 
inwardly agitated, after all, this clever 
little woman with the emotionless ex- 
terior. 

“Since when has it been good form 
to ride to hounds en auto after dark?” 
she asked. 

“That all depends,’ I answered. 
Guilford was quite out of this play, 
poor fool, not being keen enough to 
know that he was cornered. “When a 
man owns preserves and doesn’t employ 
keepers enough to look after the gaps 
in his fences, it’s the proper thing to 
bag foxes whenever they get loose, 
night or day.” 

Dolly Westerton’s eyes blazed. 
“You’ve put too much sugar in my 
tea,” I said, stirring. Honestly, she 
wasn’t comfortable to look at. 

“T wish it were strychnine,” she ex 
claimed. 

“Look here, Dolly,” began Guilford, 
sitting bolt upright, half-comprehend- 
ing. 

“Shut up, you fool!” snapped the 
woman. “You're too stupid to see 
that this isn’t a man at a tea-table. It’s 














a bloodhound, a thick-necked blood- 
hound with a mustache.” She laughed. 
There was a hysterical note in it. So 
I thought it well to be brief. 

“We've just time to reach “Tucked- 
away’ a quarter-hour late for dinner,” 
I announced. “My car—that is, your 
car—is ready outside. I'll have the 
Fernieux brought around. Mrs. Wes- 
terton will go with me.” 

Guilford got upon his feet with a 
snarl. “You’ve got something of a 
cheek, haven’t you, to come butting in?” 
he blustered. 

Again Dolly Westerton laughed. 
“And you pretend to be a man,” she 
said. “Yet you stand there talking 
slang when you ought to be using your 
fists.” 

“There’s a telephone in the hall, Mrs. 
Westerton,” I suggested. “We'll wait 
while you let Tommy know you're on 
the way. Tell him anything you like. 
Say we were caught in the fog and 
dropped in to get warmed up before 
commencing the run home. Only tell 
him something, quick, before the peo- 
ple at “‘Tucked-away’ begin to think it’s 
odd that their hostess is missing.” 

“If I were a man,” she cried, look 
ing at Guilford, who was standing un- 
certainly, staring at both of us—— 

“But you're not,’ I returned an- 
grily. “Can’t you see I’m willing to be 
civil about it? Heaven knows you don’t 
deserve it, either of you. And [I tell 
you, you're going home with me in my 
own motor. Guilford can give us a 
half-hour’s leeway and then follow in 
the other car.” 

“Now, look here, Jay,” Guilford had 
begun again. 

Mrs. Westerton cut him short with 
a wave of the hand. “You're an inso- 
lent meddler, Jay Penniman,” she cried. 
“Lee, ring for the man. We'll see if 
there isn’t some way of protecting Ri- 
ding Club members from unsolicited 
visitors and insult.” 

“Sit down, both of you,” I remarked. 
I was past the mood for being merciful 
now. “You blind fools, if you hadn’t 
passed the nursery stage long ago I’d 
think you were a pair of ignorant chil- 
dren. But you’re not. Don’t you know 
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that your cake is dough; that you’ve got 
to go back, and that Guilford and I 
leave for town together on the first 
morning train?” 

The furious little woman moved to- 
ward the bell. “Well, have it your own 
way, then,” I said. “Remember you 
made me uncover my last and winning 
card.” And I threw the slipper on the 
table among the tea things. 

It lay there, the pink worsted soaking 
in the tannin lees of a cup that had been 
overturned. 

Still Guilford was too dull-witted to 





see. “What in the devil——” 

“IT found it,’ I said, “an hour 
ago ”” But she did not let me go 
on. 


“Oh! call-for your car,” she muttered 
wearily. “You've demonstrated.” 
Whereupon she crumpled up in her 
chair. Mrs. Westerton, weeping in un- 
concealed, despairing rage, was not a 
whit more attractive than in her inso- 
lence. 

“Don’t waste valuable time,” I coun- 
seled. “Go into the hall and tele- 
phone.” 

Guilford went over to her and bent 
down, touching her shoulder. She 
shook him off, and stood up. “You let 
me in for this, you silly fool,” she cried. 


“Don’t you see what a mess we've 
made of it?” 
He turned to me. “’Pon honor, 


Jay, I haven’t the least idea what that 
slipper performance means,” he said. 
And, knowing that the wonder in his 
look was genuine, I believed him. 

“T’ll tell you,” said Mrs. Westerton. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” I 
contradicted. “You'll telephone Tom- 
my.” 

She stared at me eagerly, her fingers 
picking at their rings. “You mean that 
—maybe you will ” 

“Oh, I’m not quite the mongrel 
bloodhound you think me,” I answered 
roughly. “Go get “Tucked-away’ on 
the wire.” 

Guilford and I heard her tell them 
that we were coming home. And, lis- 
tening intently, I could detect no tremor 
in her voice. Women like Dolly Wes- 
terton droop only when the blow is 
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actually falling. I knew she was be- 
ginning to feel now that this night had 
been but an uncomfortable hour or two 
which the morrow would wipe into for- 
getting. 

Yes, she came back actually smiling 
as she gathered together her things. 
“It’s all right,” she rippled. “I ex- 
plained everything to Tommy. He 
says they’ll wait dinner for us.” 

“So-long, Lee,” I said, helping her 
into her furs. “Give us a half-hour’s 
start, will you?” 

“Are you going back with Jay, Dol- 
ly?” he asked. 

“Of course,” she answered. “You 
took his car. It’s only a fair exchange.” 

We left him, staring, an unlighted 
cigarette between his teeth. That he 
had not known of the cut straps of 
Uncle Billy’s hand-bag partly rehabili- 
tated him in my regard. Guilford was 
a fool; he had made love to another 
man’s wife in that man’s own country 
house; but, at least, he was not a thief. 
I frowned as I realized it, for, some- 
how, it put him a cut above me. 

We went to the garage ourselves for 
the Fernieux, bidding the hall-man to 
let the other car remain where it was. 

“Does Uncle Billy know yet?” she 
whispered, as I put her in the tonneau, 
tucking the robe about her feet. “I 
must have been crazy, Jay. I was 
bored to death. And that silly fool has 
been pestering me fe 

“Oh, for God’s 
that way, or I 





sake, don’t chatter 
sha’n’t feel sorry for 
you,” I said. “He didn’t cut the straps 
of an old miner’s satchel, and _ bolt. 
Why in the name of Heaven did you 
do it?” 

“Oh! Tommy’s too stingy with me,” 
she answered sulkily. “I can run up 
all the bills I like, but my allowance is 
always overdrawn, and I daren’t ask 
him for more. You don’t know Tommy 
when he is cross about money matters. 


And I just had to have money. Lee 
didn’t have any—I knew that—only a 
beggarly seven thousand a year. And 


I couldn’t imagine myself being happy 

on seven thousand with a man like- 
“Hand it over,” I ordered. 
“Don’t be cross, Jay,” she purred. 
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“It was a schoolgirl prank. That’s the 
way I’m going to look at it. I never 
would have gone, really. I just meant 
to scare Uncle Billy.” 

“That’s a lie, but we'll hope that Un- 
cle Billy may look at it that way,” I 
said. 

“You aren’t going to tell him the 
truth?” she gasped. “Why, you said 
Lee was going away in the morning, 
and I’ll promise never to see him again. 
I really think I hate him now.” 

I crammed the bulging bundle of 
bank-notes into my breast pocket, and 
grasped the steering-wheel. Before we 
started I turned once, and looked at her 
in the dim light of the shed. “I don’t 
often take the trouble to hate women,’ 
I remarked, as calmly as I could, for 
her heartlessness had sickened me. “I, 
after the fashion of Lee Guilford, pre- 
fer to make myself believe that I love 
them. But from the bottom of my soul 
I pity that poor dupe up yonder.” 

‘Get us back to ‘Tucked-away,’ -or 
dinner will be cold,” was all she re- 
turned. And I even fancied that | 
heard her humming as we slid into the 
mist. 

We felt our way slowly down the 
hill to the first turn, and were well on 
toward the second, when I felt her 
clutch my arm. “Don’t be nasty, 
Jay,” she wheedled. “Although you 
don’t know it, I’ve done you a kind- 
ness. I'd forgot it until now. I tele- 
graphed Margery Scobell to come down 
for the last two days. She was to have 
got here in time for dinner. The dog- 
cart went after her. She ought to be 
there now.” She chuckled. “In fact, 
she is there now. Tommy told me over 
the telephone. I was going to surprise 
you, only you’ve been so horrid.” 

I brought the car to a quivering halt. 
“You’re in earnest?” 

“It’s the truth,” she 
knew it was this time. 

So Margery was there. That altered 
things—all things. The clammy at- 
mosphere had got into my brain. I 
was sick of contemplated crookedness 
and the flavor of lying. I’d—well, I’d 
have a chat with Margery after din- 
ner, with the cobwebs brushed away for 


said. And I 




















































an hour. But I'd have to bulletin Ker- 
rigan. A moment more and I shouldn't 
have had the chance. 

“T want to look at the road ahead,” 
I told her, getting out of the. car. 
“There’s a bad bit of macadam, that 
now and then gets washed out by the 
rain.” 

“Don’t go far—with Uncle Billy’s 
pocketbook,” she called after me. 

At the proper place of tryst I met 
my highwayman. He must have been 
chilled through with the waiting, for 
he was jigging about waiting for the 
hum of motor. 

“Mike,” I said, “it’s off.” 

“You haven't lost ’em?” he 
lurching toward me in the mist. 

“No,” I answered. “I’ve got it all 
here. From the feel, it’s all that you 
said, and a bit more. But it’s going 
back to Uncle Billy.” 

“See here, Mr. Penniman,” Kerrigan 
protested. ‘You told me to wait for a 
motor. Then I was to hold up a man 
and a woman, and take whatever they 
had on ‘em. You don’t mean to tell 
me I've been waiting in the wings all 
this time, and won’t have a chance to 
zo on?” 

“That’s about it, Mike,” I said. 
“There are—well, there are complica 
tions that ring down the curtain on the 
prologue.” 

“But that counts us out,” he 
plained. ‘And there ain’t much left 
of that five hundred we got on the stuff 
we hocked before we left town.” 

“It’s a cold night, Mike,” I said. 
“And it’s a long walk back to ‘Tucked- 
away. There's a road-house a quar- 
ter-mile farther on where they sell hot, 
spiced rum. I'd have a look in on my 
stroll home, if I were you.” 

“What you say goes, of course, sir,” 
he agreed. “But we ain’t any nearer 
entering a winner for the Vanderbilt 
Cup for this particular night’s work.” 
Better luck next time, Mike,” said 
I, and left him there. He was a mere 
blur beside the roadway as we shot by 
him in another five minutes. 

We had a noisy welcome from the 
hungry houseful, and, wet and mud- 
spattered as we were, we sat down to 
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dinner, Mrs. Westerton sparkling, as 
was her wont, in the table-talk, glan- 
cing at me now and then as I chatted 
with Margery Scobell at my right. 

“Do you know,” I said to Margery, 
“vou came just in time?” 

“Just in time for what?” she asked. 
There was a note of real anxiety in her 
tone which warned me. 

“Oh, just in time not to miss me,” I 
answered. “I was going home to-mor- 
row. Now ['ll stick it out until Sun- 
day.” 

While the others were busy with 
cigars and liqueurs, I cornered Uncle 
Billy. “Lock here,” I said, “you 
oughtn’t to carry around the City Bank 
strapped in a Death Valley hand- 
bag.” 

“What's biting you, boy?’ he 
grunted. “It’s a way I have. And it’s 
my bank.” 

“Come up-stairs for a moment,” | 
advised. “Aunt Susan's in the draw- 
ing-room, aud [ want to show you 
something.” 

I led him te his own threshold, and 
this time he switched on the light. 

“Go get your valise,” I said, and 
waited expectantly. He burst out of 
the bedroom a minute later, jabbering. 
“They've gone through me. Susan al- 
ways said they would. They got my 
wallet. She knew.” 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Oh, to ‘hell with the money!” 

aarled Uncle Billy. ‘Not more than 
a few thousand, a roll of centuries. I 
can get more where they came from. 
But they got the kids’ pictures and 
Susan’s wedding-certifikit.” 

I tossed the rubber-fastened case by 
the table-lamp. “You'll find them all 
there, I guess,’ I said. “You know 
what country-house servants are. Just 
take account of stock, will you?” 

“Susan’s right; she’s always right. 
Who run ’em down?” he mumbled. 

“Kerrigan.” 

“Your shawfer ?” 

“Fle’s an ex-policeman,” I explained. 
“There isn’t to be anything said about 
this. It would only worry Mrs. Wes- 
terton, and the house will be shut up 
in another forty-eight hours.” 
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“Tl make it all right with Kerri- 
gan,” said Uncle Billy. “The kids 
died before we struck it rich, you know. 
They’re only tintypes, but they mean 
a lot.” 

“I understand,” I said gravely. 
From that moment I grew fond of Un- 
cle Billy. I left him there pottering 
with his pictures, and reiterating some- 
thing about Susan being “always 
right.” 

Mrs. Westerton seized me in the 
hall. “Lee hasn’t come back yet,” she 
whispered. “And we left it on the tea- 
table.” 

“Left what?” I asked. 
it to Uncle Billy.” 

“The slipper.” 

“Oh! Til call up the 
“He may be there yet.” 

“Use the one in the library,” 
cautioned. “It is enclosed.” 

It took me five minutes to get Guil- 
ford. “Aren’t you coming back? Din- 
ner’s over,” I called. 

“T can’t manage Tommy’s car,” he 
explained. “So I dined here. I'll drive 
in later. You can send Kerrigan for 
the motor in the morning.” 

“By the way,” I said, just before 
ringing off, “I left something on the 
table with the tea things.” 

“You mean that pink slipper? I 
burned the cursed thing in the grate 
before you'd left the garage. I’m not 
up to crocheted vaudeville, Jay. And 
don’t you think you’ve been an inter- 
fering ass?” 

I was in the mood to be magnani- 
mous. “Perhaps I have, old man,” I 
said. “And if so, I beg your pardon.” 

I met Kerrigan in the morning, hav- 


“T just gave 


club,” said I. 


she 
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ing gone out to look the Fernieux over. 
He seemed a bit sleepy, but grinned 
amiably as he saw me. 

“That was all right, Mr. Penniman. 
I took your tip,” he volunteered. “That 
hot, spiced rum was all that you said 
about it. And look what Uncle Billy 
gave me before breakfast.” He held 
out some crinkled paper. “Five yellow 
boys—a hundred apiece. When he was 
giving them, he gabbled something 
about ‘tintypes.’”’ He shook his head 
doubtfully. “I’m thinking, sir,” he 
went on; but he thought better of it, 
and was still. 

“Thinking what, Mike?” 

Kerrigan eyed me sheepishly. “It 
looks as if society panhandling was go- 
ing to be pretty slow,” he said. “There 
ain’t many Uncle Billys lying around 


loose. We'll have to turn plain yeggs 
when we get back to town.” He 
seemed disappointed that I did not 
speak. “You don’t suppose you could 


manage to do a bit of stylish matri- 
monial breaking and entering, sir?” he 
faltered. ‘“‘That’s the easiest kind of 
coin, and, not meaning to be fresh, Mr. 
Pennimen, it seems to be——” 


“Quite true, Mike,” I agreed. “It 
does seem to be the vogue;” wherecat 
he smiled hopefully. Then my mind 


reverted to Margery. “The organ and 
the organ-man are singing in the rain,” 
I recited absent-mindedly. 

Mike was. puzzled, but game. 
“That’s only Uncle Billy and Aunt Su- 
san at the pianola again,” he remarked. 
“And, speaking of yeggs ig 

“Please have the car washed, Kerri- 
gan,” | 
| 


: said. “I think I'll take Uncle 
silly for a ride.” 
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FRAGMENTS 


HE burrs and stones, the dust along the way, 
For those who search may cach a lesson hold; 
For often in the crevice of the rock, 
Close hid, there lies a nugget of pure gold. 


BetH SLATER WHITSON. 
























































consider 
Miss Os- 


’*M inclined to 
it an insult 
born.” 

“What?” Cory Os- 
born, very busy at her 
dressing-room 
rubbing off her make- 
up, dropped this word 

in a perfunctory tone. She was not at 
all interested in the child’s “consider- 
ings,” but knew that the shortest way— 
in fact, the only way—to put an end to 
them would be to make some sort of an 
answer at the proper intervals; little 

Eglantine Herselet being entirely too 

important a personage in the cast to be 
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snubbingly bidden to silence, like any 
ordinary child. 
“The way the company speaks of 
” 
me. 


“How?” Cory put no questioning 


inflection to her words. She merely 
dropped them. The grease-paint re- 
moved, her face showed more charm- 


ingly pretty without it than with. She 
commenced to don her street suit with 
well-ordered rapidity. 


Bad Egs 


Calling me the cegem 

“Stuff!” 

“Stuff nothing, Miss Osborn. You 
wouldn’t like it yourself.” 

‘They have a nickname for every- 
body.” 

“Not for you.” 

“My name’s already short enough.” 

“IT don’t mind Eg, but I do mind 


ree !’ The extra guttural was hurled 

orth with force enough to have blown 
ans an oak-tree. Posed disconso- 
lately upon one thin, silk-stockinged leg, 
the Bad Egg was slowly buttoning up 
her street jacket. 








Let me have a look at 
sternly. “Right here 


“Come here. 
you, ¥ said & ory 
under this light.” 

“Now—now—it’s all off. Sure, Miss 
Osborn,” stammered Eg, winking rather 
guiltily at the electric bulb which dis- 
closed a remnant of bismuth around her 
eyes. 

“Unscrew that cold-cream can 
clean yourself!” ordered Cory. 

“Can't I please leave a little teeny 
mgr ’ begged Eg, with a fervor intense- 

dramatic, “just enough to have the 
Mn in the car look interestedly at me 
and whisper: ‘She’s an actress’ ?” 

“Not a rim. And you'll never be 
one till you stop wanting to look like 


and 


one. Hurry, too. Get your things in 
the trunk. Jim’s gathering the baggage 
now. I hear him. We're the last ones 


to leave the theater every ‘ciate. 1 wish 
you'd learn not to poke.” 

“Why hurry to-night?” inquired Eg 
languidly, taking artistic pains to crook 
her little finger with rigid daintiness, as 
she stowed each of her small belongings 
into the trunk. “Our train doesn’t pull 
out of the depot till two o’clock this 
morning.” 

“It won't pull you, even then, unless 
you hasten your movements.” 

“Hurrying tires me lately. I fancy 
[ have a slight attack of la grippe.” 

“You'll have a large attack of heart- 
failure, if you keep me waiting much 
longer,” remarked Cory. But she threw 
the child a covert glance of anxiety, and 
deftly finished the packing herself. 
“Now, come on,” she said exasperated- 
ly. 

While Cory Osborn was snatching up 
a suit-case and an enormous bunch of 
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Ametican Beauty roses, Eg cast a lan- 
guishing last look at herself in the glass, 
molded her face into a vaguely poetic 
sadness, drew an effective strand of 
hair across her breast, and was finally 
ready for the street. 

With frank good nights to the stage- 
hands, farewells which echoed hollow- 
ly around the gassy, drafty vault of the 
empty theater, Cory Osborn and her re- 
fractory small charge went out into the 
fresh but deserted blackness of the 
street. Through this blackness Cory 
cast one or two swift elance s. If her 
face showed disappointment surely there 
was no one to see. 

“Looks as if he’d shaken you at last,” 
calmly murmured Keg. 

“Never stand undecidedly in the 
street,” admonished Cory. ‘Ladies are 
always inconspicuous, even at midnight, 

l business. 


if they go quietly about their 
We'll find some i 
have supper.” 
Eg yawned ostentatiously to 
how bored she was under tuition. 
They had proceeded but a few steps, 
when they were joined by an extremely 
personable third party, a tall young man 
who lounged from a convenient door- 
way—a young man in a sleek, remark 
ably well 
lifted an immaculate pearl-colored Fe 
dora, and accosted them with a master- 
ly mixture of deference and effusion. 
He had been doing just so nightly for 
thirty-two times, in thirty-two different 
towns—the company had played thirty- 
two evenings that season. 
“Oh,” said Cory abruptly. 
I—I—I’m sorry. I was 
might have gone back home. 
“Hoping?” His voice was quite as 
pleasant as the rest of him. He took a 
matter-of-fact possession of Cory’s suit- 


--house and 





little ea 


shx )W 


to-do overcoat, who politely 


“It’s you. 
hoping you 


” 


case, and all walked on together. “You 
said ‘hoping.’ Did you mean it?” 


“There’s something awful,” burst out 
Cory nervously, “in your traveling 
around the country like this.” 

“Travel,” he observed explainingly, 
‘widens the mental horizon.” 

“But to jump from town to town!” 
expostulated Cory. 

“True,” he conceded vaguely. 


‘ 


“But 
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it seems so difficult to travel by staying 
in one town. I’m foolish about that 
sort of thing; I really am.” 

“And the expense!” 

“Expense?” he looked at her in sin- 
cere bewilderment. “Why, I’m spend- 
ing next to nothing. Can’t tot things 
up to six dollars a day to save my soul. 
It costs me more than that per diem 
just to wink at our housemaid—at 
home.” 

“Ts that one of the necessities of your 
existence—at home?” coldly demanded 
Cory. , 

“Good evening, Mr. Wilmerding,” 
said Eg, in a small, aggrieved quaver. 
“You have not seemed to be aware of 
my presence.” 

“Never forgot it for a moment, I 
gloomily assure you,” said he, again 


lifting his hat. “But, Eg, [ll under 
stand you better if you try me with 
English. Say it—just for practice: 


‘Tlello, Bert, you didn’t seem to see me.’ 
Can’t, eh?” 

“T wish you wouldn't 
child,” said Cory quickly. And at the 
championship, Eg stared. But she was 
thankful. Lert Wilmerding was any- 
thing but kind to her. 

The brief incident seeméd to be of 
immense import to the two grown peo 
ple. Cory’s pretty face clouded distress- 
fully, and Wilmerding frowned with de- 
fiant contrition. 

“There,” she uttered brokenly, “every 
time I find myself—liking—you, a lit- 
tle, you make me afraid again.” 

“Can’t for the life of me see it your 
way!” he murmured. “I never could 
slobber over children. Why do you 
want me to pretend ?” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to pretend! 
That’s just the trouble. A man who is 
not really fond of children and dogs 
isn’t safe. I don’t know why exactly, 
but I feel it.” 

“Tt like horses and—and—brook- 
trout. Is that nothing in my favor?” 

“And I—sometimes I, myself, am 
very childish and annoying, and I have 
a terrible fear that you might lose pa- 
tience, and, perhaps, be cruel to me—as 
I have seen you cruel to animals.” 

“No, you haven't,” he said. 


worry the 











“Oh, Mr. Wilmerding, think of every 
time you have kicked my poor little 
Tluffie !” 

“I'd think of it with intense pleas- 
ure, if it happened to be a fact. But it 
don’t.” 

“No; just because Fluffe always got 
away. But that’s not to your credit.” 

“You're unfair,’ he said lightly. 
“The proven circumstance that I al- 
ways gauged the length of my _ kick 
oO never to lluffie’s power 
of removal, is very much to my credit, 
I think.” 

“You talk so insincerely. That's why 
I can’t trust—it. You are always ma- 
king fun of—it.” 

“May I ask what is ‘it,’ now ?” 

“Our love-affair,” stammered Cory. 

“*Our.’ That's the most 
aging word I’ve heard for weeks. It’s 
looked so horribly like my love-affair 
all along ll be serious, th When 

you going to put a stop to your 
me?” 


are } 
“I’m afraid,” said Cory 


A xceed 


encour- 


foolishness and marry 


passionate- 


1 ‘That is the plain truth. You make 
me fond of you—I can't help it; but 
you make me afraid ef you—and |] 


can’t help that, either.” ' 

“We'll drop it, then,” he said brief- 
ly, “in this town. We've got sixty or 
seventy left.’ 

“Are you going to follow me all over 
the United States?” she cried miser- 
ably. 

“Tf that’s our route. I’m booked for 
the season.” 

“Why? Why? What do you hope 
to gain by so mad a thing?” 

“Relaxation, scenery, motion, 
mates, and you.” 

“Never me!” flamed Cory. 

He stopped suddenly—perhaps in an- 
ger, perhaps because he had _ finally 
steered her to a very good restaurant. 
But he paid no heed to the establish- 
ment. He pointed a threatening hand 
at Eg instead. 

“And all because of that sort of 
thing,” he stormed. “Look at it. All 
eyes and ears, and one leg like a can- 
tankerous crane. Why should I love 
it if I don’t want to? It’s just that sort 
of a restless, wriggling, eaves-drop- 

> 
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ping creature that is a menace to the 
morals of society.” 

“Society hasn’t any,” cackled the 
Bad Egg, grinning happily. She had 
not been listening to ‘“‘fat’’ lines all her 
life for nothing. 

“Hear it!’ he commanded. “Is it 
any wonder my inclination is to fly? 
Every moment I remain in its neigh- 
borhood some of the perishable dew of 
my innocence is brushed away. Come 
in and eat, Cory.” 

Cory entered — with 
“Rather expensive-looking, 
merding,” she murmured. 

“Won’t you let it be my treat, just 
for oncer 

She shook her head. 

“Why do you unearth the same dis- 
putes, night after night?” she asked, 
rather wearily. “Do you never know 
when a thing is settled ?” 

“Never; until it is settled my way.” 

As they seated themselves at a table, 
and Cory put down her roses, the sight 
of them suggested a new conflict. 

“lTow many times have I asked you 
not to send me flowers?” she demanded 
ungraciously. ‘And what is the use? 
They keep on coming—and I have to 
cart them around!” 

“Why do you ‘cart’?” he suggested 
evenly; and the repetition of her own 
unpleasant word made Cory redden. 
“Why don’t you leave them ?” 

“Leave your flowers? Oh, I couldn’t 
do that!” exclaimed she impulsively. 
But the sight of his victorious smile 
hardened her into adding: “However, 
I shall do so in the future.” 

“T'll help you—by sending small 
things, like violets or lilies-of-the-valley, 
easy to overlook—or to pin on.” 

Cory looked at him hopelessly; also 
admiringly. The bright light above 
him brought out his good points— 
which were many. As an escort and a 
lover, Cory was forced to acknowledge 
that he was absolute perfection, so far 
as appearances went. But—behind the 


misgivings. 


Mr. ‘Wil- 


he begged. 


mask of his handsome face, beneath the 
wealth of thick, light hair—what of 
the hidden mind? 
pano-\y of 


Within the immacu- 


late starched linen and 
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creaseless white vest—what of the un- 
guessable heart? How much of in- 
trinsic goodness was there to match his 
outward seemliness? Her doubts were 
always active. His very perfections 
militated against him. It did not seem 
possible that his impassively charming 
face could ever harbor the sympathetic 
reflections of another’s distress; or that 
the splendid purity of his linen could 
ever tolerate the shock of a spontane- 
ous action or a tumultuously sincere 
heart-beat. 

As if to add to Cory’s uncertainty, 
he now turned upon the Bad Egg with 
a glance of ill-concealed disgust. 

“Won't you kindly take that dying- 
calf expression out of your eyes, my 
dear young actress? There’s really no 
one here to applaud.” 

“It was the waiter who gave me a 
pang,” explained Eg, her hand poised 
with delicate effectiveness above the 
point where she hoped her heart was. 

“He has given me one, too,” con- 
fessed Wilmerding; “and he’ll acquire 
a pang himself in a minute, unless he 
hurries here, but what has it to do with 
you?” 

“He’s so rottenly like the last S. P. C. 
man who interfered,” sighed Eg. 

“S. P. C.? What nationality is 
that ?” 

“The Humane Society and Eglantine 
have tangled up several times lately, 
especially now that child labor is being 
investigated,” explained Cory. 

“The Society for the ‘Prevention of 
Children, you know,” contributed the 
Bad Egg, with an arch wink. “They 
are so irrational,” she commented, roll- 
ing her r’s dramatically. “Many a time 
they have ‘humanely’ tried to ‘save’ me 
from my educational profession, in a 
warm theater, too, while a whole 
swarm of dirty, hungry, younger news- 
boys have been matching pennies in the 
snow outside in the street. They make 
me tired. And I the sole support of my 
darling mother !” 

“Careful with the truth,” warned 
Wilmerding. “Isn’t your mother act- 
ing all the time? And hasn’t she three 


or four able-bodied husbands ?” 
Cory endeavored to stop him with a 
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gesture of silence, against which he 
vehemently remonstrated. 

“T wish you had been as protective 
of my unsullied mind in the past as you 
are now of Eg. She told me all these 
things. How else could I know? She 
has repeatedly catalogued her various 
fathers for me, and picked her favor- 
ites. You can't spoila Bad Egg. When 
it comes to scandal, Eg can deal me 
four aces every time, and capture the 
jacker herself. But I came not here 
to talk. I came to refresh. What shall 
we have?” 

“A cherry-flip for mine,” said Eg. 
“T don’t feel quite myself.” 

“A hot cocoa for yours!’ counter- 
manded Cory. “Before you feel some- 
body else entirely !” 

The Bad Egg sulked pensively, and 
pulled another consoling strand of hair 
into artistic sight. 

“Why did you saddle yourself and 
your career with that curse?” he mur- 
ured in an airy aside. 

“Somebody had to take care of the 
tiny thing. She’s too young to travel. 
And, too, they. doubled my salary for 
doing it. I get so little.” 

At her involuntary sigh, his hands 
had spasmodically gone into his pock- 
ets. He brought them out quite full of 
gold coins. 

“They’re so heavy,” he said distress- 
fully. “They drop so easily. I might 
drop a few right now. Just a few.” 

Cory did not trouble herself to speak. 
She merely fixed him with so, cold a 
stare that he soon jumbled his wealth 
back to place. 


] 


Where there is nothing eaten a meal 
is promptly over. Yet Wilmerding 
seemed unready to rise when the time 
came. He lingeringly looked at Eg. 

“Don’t you want to go to the other 
side of the room and listen for a choo- 
choo?” he suggested. “Or glue your 
face to the window-pane to see a gee- 
gee go past in the dark?” 

The Bad Egg threw him a sweetly 
disdainful smile. 

“You two may converse as freely as 
you wish,” she remarked. ‘“Confide in 
my discretion.” 














“Don’t parrot plays to me!” com- 
manded Wilmerding. “Speak Eng- 
lish.” 


“T mean, I won’t blab,” whimpered 
Eg, showing unusual  sensitiveness. 
ll go away if you want.” 

She wandered to a sofa, and tried 
to curl herself up in the position of her 
last photograph. 

Wilmerding put his elbows on the 
table and looked at Cory. He had 
thrown aside his easy affability. In his 
sudden, tense sternness, his eyes seemed 
to shoot sparks. To guard herself, she 


clutched at defiance, too. Their words 
crossed like swords. 

“Do you love me?” he demanded. 
Nothing could sound less tender. 


“Vou know I do!” 
“Will you marry me?’ 
“Vou know I will not!” 
“Why ?” 


“You know that, too!” 
“The melting conference is at an 
end, Egg,” he cried, with much gaiety. 


da 
Lie was on his feet, gathering the party 
belongings. Eg, who had not even fin- 
ished posing, was astonished and dis- 
gusted. 

In avsilence as thick as the darkness 
they all walked to the depot. There 
Wilmerding bade them a deferent fare- 
well, It was true that he intended to 
take the same train, and, perhaps, if 
circumstances permitted nothing else, 
the same car also; but his farewell was 
‘ver uttered in a tone of complete final- 
ity. The next morning, should they 
chance to find themselves in the same 
Pullman, he would make no sign of rec- 
ognition. Cory could not possibly for- 
bid him the use of the train, if he chose 
to amuse himself by traveling; but she 
could discourage his public advances, 
and he never intended to give her the 
opportunity. When forced into the 
same car with her, he used to rest his 
shining crop of hair against his plush 
seat, and read for the hour together. 
His unruffled, beautifully brushed 
mane, poised thus immovably, like an 
immense flower, upon the glossy stalk 
of his high-collared neck, was known 
to the company as “Cory’s chrysanthe- 
mum,” and was widely envied and ad- 
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mired. But the chrysanthemum never 
once turned toward the sunlight of this 
universal admiration, and, indeed, 
seemed unaware that there was any 
other flower but himself in the world’s 
big garden. As for Cory, she never 
could know whether she was insulted 
and furious, or yearningly amused. 
This night the Bad Egg was particu- 
larly fractious. Nothing pleased her. 
The weather was too cold; the car too 
hot; the drafts too fierce; the air too 
close. She was too tired to undress. 
So Cory helped her, only to be told that 
her ministration was too fierce when it 
came to hair, and too weak when it 
came to buttons, and not of comforta- 
ble quality in any direction. 
the matter with you?” 


1 


“What is 


finally demanded Cory. 
“I’m ill,” said Eg, bursting into 
frightened tears; “that’s what's the 


matter.” 

Cory was quite as worried as she, 
but managed to disguise it better. 

“Tlave a good sleep, child, and you'll 
be well in the morning,” she encour- 
aged. 

In the morning, however, things had 
progressed from doubt to certainty, 
and the Bad Egg was anything but fit. 
In accordance with the inexorable rule 
that berths are to be made up in the 
daytime—for the sleeping-car company 
takes the defensible position that well 
people do not want to travel with the 
obviously ill—the child was dressed 
and out of bed, but she could not hold 
up her drooping head, and was wearily 
stretched upon a seat. 

“Oh, my part, my part!” she kept 
exclaiming. “Who will play it to- 
night if | don get better?” 

But the manager had thriftily looked 
ahead, and had already telegraphed to 
the next town for a substitute. By this 
time Cory Osborn had canvassed the 
train till she found a passenger who 
was also a doctor. He diagnosed the 
case as typhoid malaria, needing com- 
plete rest and careful nursing and diet- 
All that was necessary now was 


to break the appalling situation to the 
small Eg that the exigencies of acting 
life demanded that she be carried to the 
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first hospital, and left there, while the 
company traveled on. 

They all rallied sympathetically 
around her section while the news was 
being conveyed to her. 

“And you'll have a nurse, dear, and 
a cunning little cot of your own, and 
the best of food and care,’ commiser- 
ated Cory, smiling as bravely as she 
could. 

“Really, I don’t need it,” 
Eg; “and what would be the use for 
only one day?’ For she had not 
grasped the thing in its entirety yet. 

“Oh, more than one day—perhaps 
for three weeks, or as many months, 
though we hope not.” 

The child’s frightened cry rang pain- 
fully through the car, and stirred to a 
restless movement the statuesque repose 
of “Cory’s chrysanthemum’—a_ few 
seats up ahead. 

“Oh, Cory! Miss Osborn! Oh, you 
wouldn’t, would you?” pleaded Eg, 
climbing her way into Cory’s arms, and 
clinging there. “Don’t leave me alone, 
in a city by myself. Not in a hospital! 
[’m so afraid of doctors and of a hos- 


combated 


pital. It’s where people die, isn’t it, 
Miss Osborn ?” 


‘“ ” 


It is where they get well, Eg. 

“But not if no one belongs to them. 
They die, then. I'd die, too. Take me 
with you all. I'll be so good [ll be 
quiet all day; and at night, Miss Os- 
born, I won't wake you, no matter how 
sick I am—I'll remember that you're 
tired, and must sleep—if you'll only 
take me!” 

“[’m not thinking of myself, but of 
you, Eg. You must have the right 
care, and we can’t give it to you, trav- 
eling around as we de. Be sensible, 
and brave, my dearie.”’ 

At this refusal, the child’s cry again 
wailed through the car—and again the 
chrysanthemum shivered a little. 

From her place in Cory’s arms, Eg 
began to appeal to each of the company 
in turn. 

“Miss Mader, you could help Cory 
to take care of me—won’t you? And 


Jim, you could carry me—you are so 
strong and so kind, Jim. 
you all 


Oh, why do 


shake your heads? You 
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wouldn’t go away and leave me, I know 
you wouldn't. I haven't any home to 
go to—the way most sick little girls 
have. I haven't any mother, hardly; I 
don’t know where she is, right now. 
And I haven't any father, very much. 
So I must keep with you. Mr. Breit- 
mann, I’ve saved some of my salary, 
and I'll give it all back to you, if you'll 
only say [ can come. Will you? 
Please, Mr. Dreitmann !” 

Under the frantic urging of the 
small voice, the manager grew red and 
unhappy. 

“Why, it is not possible, Eg. 
ask Cory Osborn. She'll tell you.” 

“Cory, I asked once, and 
said ‘No’; but [ll ask you again. 
can take care of me, can't you? And 
you will! You wouldn't let me die in a 
hospital? You wouldn't give me to the 
doctors——”’ 

“Hush, baby! you are only making 
yourself worse, and making it harder 
for us. We are doing what is best for 
you, dearie; believe me.” 

A third time Eg cried out despair- 
ingly; and the chrysanthemum arose. 

Wilmerding came down the aisle to 
the scene of the distressed argument. 
There was that in his face which made 
Eg tear herself from her sorry refuge 
to throw herself his sheltering 
breast. 


«eypp s 
Bert!’ she a 


You 
vou you 


You 


against 
ppealed. ‘Help me! 
There is no one else.”’ 

Ile quietly folded his arms around 
her, shifted one of his spotless cuffs, 
that it might not press her little hands, 
unscrewed a very correct shirt-stud 
which threatened to annoy her pale, 
down-pressed cheeks, and then glanced 
with aristocratic around at 
the company. 

“T have overheard a great deal,” he 
explained. “You will pardon me for 
intruding? 

The manager bowed impressively 
“Mr. Wilmerding can never intrude.” 

And, indeed, Bert’s name was one to 
conjure with, so well known was it in 
the world of moneyed influence. 

“Miss Osborn,” asked Wilmerding 
coldly, and ignoring every one else, 
“why is it so impossible to let this nerv- 


apology 

















EG, 


ous little child travel with the com- 
-pany, ill though she is?” 

“Surely you can see for yourself,” 
said Cory, as intensely as if she felt 
obliged to offer a defense for her con- 
duct. “The doctor has ordered com- 
plete rest, good nursing, proper food, 
and constant attention. How is she to 
have these, except by going to a hos- 
pital ?” 

At the mere mention of the dreaded 
word, Eg made a more convulsive 
clutch at the arms which held her. 

“You are not going,” he said. 

For the child’s sake, Cory expanded 
her objections. 

“You see, it is ridiculous to think of 
her sitting up all day, dressed, as she 
would be obliged to, in a car; to be 
alone all evening while the rest of us 
are playing, and to be exposed to the 
night air while going from train to 
train.” 

He waved her remarks aside. 

“There are drawing-rooms to these 
cars, doctors in every town, and like- 
wise carriages,” he observed coolly. 

Cory stared at him a blank minute or 
two, and then burst into nervous tears. 

“People with money never have 
brains,” she sobbed. “If we could take 
drawing-rooms and carriages and doc- 
tors whenever we felt like it, do you 
suppose we would be bumping around 
the United States on a tour of one- 
night stands? If you must talk, talk 
to rich people; go find the porter. 
Chat with him, but leave us alone to 
get out of our trouble the best way we 
can.” 

“Then this is a question of money ?” 

“And health, too; though the doctor 
said she might possibly stand travel— 
under proper conditions.” 

“Chiefly of money ?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Eglantine,” he asked, “have you the 
faintest objection to me spending what 
I like on you?” 

“No, Bert; spend a lot,” urged Eg 
frantically. 

“Tf I stand Miss Herselet’s expenses, 
do you object to her traveling with 
your troupe till she is recovered ?” asked 
Wilmerding of the interested manager. 
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“Not at all—only grateful for Mr. 
Wilmerding’s generosity,” bowed Breit- 
mann, 

“I rather think this young lady 
would be the better for less attention, 
flatteringly kind though it is,” advised 
Wilmerding, looking engagingly at the 
bunched listeners. They melted back 
to their own At the charming 
titles of “Miss” and “young lady,” Eg 
had insinuated her wiry arms around 
Wilmerding’s neck, and had a_ few 
brown fingers tucked thankfully inside 
his collar. He detached her with con- 
siderable difficulty, and put her down 
to rest. 

“Am just going to telegraph on for 
your rooms and a carriage,” he said, 
“and I'll rustle a few Malaga grapes, 
some oranges, and port wine.” 

These excitements and anticipations 
revived spurious strength in the invalid, 
and she rolled her eyes to heaven. 

“May our Father bless and reward 
you!” she sighed ecstatically. 

Ile withered her with a look. 

“Let it alone!” he ordered angrily. 
“Tt’s no one’s cue. Cut that talk! One 
more word like that and I wash my 
hands of you.” 

“Don’t wash your hands,” implored 
Eg, swallowing a shriek. “I only meant 
[ thank you awfully, Bert; just aw- 
fully.” 

“All right,” he said, mollified. “It’s 
always the safest thing in the end to 
say what you really mean at the first.” 

With this oracular utterance, he 
gazed a few unspeakable criticisms at 
Cory. She noted, though unconscious- 
ly, that his fine gray suit was worn as 
faultlessly as if still on a tailor’s block; 
that his studless shirt, upon which Eg’s 
mussed head had nestled, was guiltless 
of a wrinkle; that his collar, which she 
had squeezed and petted, was bravely 
rampant as ever, and that his rippled 
halo of hair was as shiningly smooth as 
if it had never known what it was to 
be bent in commiseration over a sick 
child. All the others were emotionally 


seats. 


ragged, so to speak; lined of face, un- 
easy of expression, and not tidy as to 
belt and tie. 

“Are we underbred ?” she mused un- 
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comfortably, after he had left her. “We 
who think with our bodies? There is 
no need. The mind does its thinking 
alone.” 

She had but little time for retrospect, 
for, once installed in the grandeur of 
the drawing-room, Eg developed the 


vagaries of the important, and in- 
creased in exaction. After making 


comfortable, 

erase his responsibilities 
from his reflections, and established 
himself at his incessant reading among 
the common herd, leaving Eg flat but 
elated, and having the time of her life 
receiving her friends in the exclusive 
privacy which wealth confers. When 
the final destination was reached, how- 
ever, he appeared with the miracle of 
a steamer-rug in his arms, bundled up 
the invalid, and carried her to a car- 


riage. 


his charge 
seemed to 


Wilmerding 


“Are you going to invite Miss Os- 
born to accompany us?” he asked. 

“Hop in, Cory,” crooned Eg, “if 
there’s room.” 

It had come to “if,” then, since she 
was no longer indispensable. From 
the gloom of her corner, Cory was 
forced to admit that Wilmerding was 
adequate. He held the Bad Egg so as 
to protect her from the carriage’s least 
jar, and never relaxed vigilance till he 
had her tucked up in bed in the bridal 
suite of the best hotel in town. 

The magnificence of the room smote 
Cory crushingly. 


’ 


“I can’t pay for this,” she said, with 
crude honesty, “yet I have to stay with 
Eg.” 


How much do you generally give? 
inquired Wilmerding, in a calm, busi- 
ness tone. 

“A dollar and a half,” said Cory, 
even more prosaically calm. 

“Hand it over to me, then, as your 
share of expenses. The rest is my af- 
fair, and the child’s.” His serene 
pocketing of the wretched money did 
more than oceans of talk to show Cory 
what a nuisance she and her pride were 
making of themselves. 

“It’s seven o'clock now, time for vou 
to be at the theater; I'll stay till you 
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come back,” he said briefly. He was 
sitting by the child’s bed. Eg, already 
drowsy, had pulled his arm beneath her 
head. Feeling herself dismissed, Cory 
stole away and left them. 

Four and a half-hours later she came 
back to the hotel—the company not 
leaving till the next morning—to find 
the pair in exactly the same position. 


It seemed incredible, but it was so 


» The exhausted child had slept without 


a movement, and Wilmerding, though 
white with the fatigue of inaction, was 
still pillowing her head upon his arm 
To Cory, who had dressed and re- 
dressed some half-dozen times 
leaving them, had acted, sung, danced, 
lived in incessant movement, the feat 
seemed stupendous—almost impossible 
Her entrance and startled murmur 
stirred the sleeper; -and Wilmerding 
stiffly released himself. 

“IT shall be on hand to-morrow to get 
her to the train,” he whispered. He 
glanced rather searchingly at Cory’s 
coat, at a certain place where some vio- 
lets might be, and were not. Then he 
bowed and left the room. Cory drew 
one small flower from her glove, kissed 
it, and put it under her pillow—which, 
after all, is more dangerous than “cart- 
ing” a bunch, if a fellow could know 
about it. The flowers had been in her 
dressing-room, awaiting her. Alad- 
din’s lamp may be necessary for poor 
people, but for the rich the telegraph- 
wire suffices. 

This first day’s program was re- 
peated times without number. Bert 
Wilmerding transported Eg from town 
to town like a princess, nursed her like 
a mother at such times as her friends 
were on duty, and effaced himself from 
the earth such times as they were not. 
Cory was miserably lonely. The flow- 
ers kept coming, but she found herself 
wanting more than they could give. 
She saw that Wilmerding was unques- 
tionably sincere in his pose as guardian. 
If he had left off making love, it was 
only because he was too anxiously oc- 
cupied in looking after his small pa- 
tient. Whatever he undertook he evi- 
dently saw through. The realization of 
this fact increased Cory’s admiration, 


since 














but did nothing to lessen her loneli- 
ness. 

The wealth of care and comfort 
soon reacted beneficially upon Eg. 
One night she was awake when Cory 
returned from the theater—awake and 
propped against Wilmerding’s shoul- 
der. 

“What’s the name of the rag who 
plays my part?” she asked. It was the 
first interest she had shown in her 
world’s affairs since she succumbed. 

Cory told her. 

“What sort of a mess does she make 
of it?” she continued. Her words were 
careless, but her worried frown showed 
that the answer would mean much to 
her. 

“Well, Dll tell you,’ commenced 
Cory interestedly. The little substitute 
had thoroughly charmed them all. A 
hint of the situation seemed to vex Eg, 
and her small face grew more wan, 
while her thin fingers twitched anx- 
iously. 

“T'll tell you,” interposed Wilmer- 
ding, in his big, easy voice. “A fellow 
off the stage hears more of what’s go- 
ing on than the actors do. I know all 
about the whiffet who worries through 
with your lines. She’s a kind of a 
dowdy dumpling, you know’’—here he 
shot a glance, frankly admiring, at 
I appallingly thin length of limb— 
“and her hair is a nasty molasses-candy 








color, in sausage-y curls”—here he lov- 
ingly smoothed a lanky wisp of Eg’s 
dark locks—‘‘and she talks like mashed 


potatoes.” 

“Poor thing!” said Eg, with relief 
and satisfaction. She closed her eyes 
peacefully. 

“Ege feels better,” whispered Cory. 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Wilmerding, re- 
fusing callously to moderate his voice, 
and glancing somewhat carelessly at 
his patient, “she’ll be good as new in a 
day or two.” 

“T won't,” murmured Eg. She had 
no fancy to return too soon to ordinary 
travel and third-rate hotels. 

“You will!’ insisted Wilmerding. 


“Don’t make any mistake about it.” 
Though not as soon as “a day or 
two,” yet recovery inexorably re- 
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turned. Eg regained her grip on 
Shakespearian speech, and the little 
substitute was given her week’s notice. 

One night Cory returned to find the 
erstwhile cronies in a state of con- 
temptuous neutrality: Wilmerding was 
reading at one end of the room, and 
Eg was sucking an orange at the other, 
while the entire middle was filled up 
with cold silence. 

“The Beast is well,’ remarked Wil- 
merding cheerfully. 

“Oh, Bert!” remonstrated Cory. She 
was very tired and lonely, and the little 
name slipped out before she was aware. 
The sound of it sent the sudden glad 
blood into his usually impassive face. 

“She is,” he insisted. “Why sympa- 
thize with a well kid? It’s imperti- 
nence on the part of grown-ups. They 
do it for their own sakes. The kids 
don’t need 

“Why do you talk that way?” asked 
Cory pleadingly. 

“Because I mean it,” he said, aston- 
ished. 

“Yet you've been so good to Eg all 
these long weeks!” 

“But she was sick!” he said, still 
more astonished. “A fellow has to be 
good to a sick child, Cory!” He spoke 
as if explaining a crime. 

“T can’t understand you,” cried Cory. 
Without knowing what she did, she 
drew that evening’s blossom from her 
glove, and put it to her lips. 

He caught the hand and held it, ex- 
amining the flower curiously. Then he 
knew. 

“Do you want to understand me?” he 
asked tumultuously. He had _ both 
hands now. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

‘There’s only one way,” he warned. 
“W ill you take it?” 

“Yes.” 

With a quick sigh he drew her al- 
most roughly to his breast, and held 
her there. 

“And I’m going to be bridesmaid,” 
croaked Eg joyfully to her orange. 

“Nothing of the sort!” denied Wil- 
merding, over Cory’s head. 

“Am, too!” quarreled Eg. “You 
promised me—that night I was dying.” 








fO you know, the pigs 
made an awful noise 
last night,” began 
Bannatyne at the 

break fast-table. 
“Pigs! echoed his 
Mrs. Ray- 














hostess, 
nond. 

“Yes; I could hear them quite plain- 
ly, all down the corridor,” he said. 
“They kept me awake.” 

“But there are no pigs—there isn’t 
a pigsty,” protested Mrs. Raymond 
indignantly. “low could there be a 
pigsty within hearing distance of the 
Court ?” 

Bannatyne paused, fork in hand, 
meditatively. “Well, all I’ve got to 
say is,” he remarked, “that there was a 
tremendous—I'm sorry, but I thought 
it was pigs. It sounded like pigs. But, 
of course,” he continued thoughtfully, 
“it couldn’t be, as you say there was 
no pigsty near.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Raymond 
firmly. Her guests looked at one an- 
other furtively. 

“Where did it seem to come from?” 
asked Miss Hetty, with interest. 

Miss Graham hurriedly helped her- 
self to two pieces of sugar she did not 
want, and Mrs. Folliott addressed some 
evidently important remark to the foot- 
man. 

“T don’t quite know,” said he re- 
flectively. “But I'll make a point of 
definitely tracking it to its source to- 
night.” 

“It must have been some one snor- 
ing,” declared Miss Hetty oracularly. 

Bannatyne pondered. ‘Well, if it 








wasn't pigs,” 
Was snoring. 


he decided, “it probably 
It was sonorous, rhyth- 
mic, and continuous. It entered into 
one’s dream, when one did fall off. J 
dreamed [I was in a battle, and that 
cannon were raking the position. It 
was an unpleasant dream. And then, 
at a louder discharge than usual, | 
awoke; and there were the pigs again 

[ mean not the pigs.” 

“Don't beat about the bush, please,” 
said Mrs. Folliott, rather nervously. 
“But tell us who it is that snores.” 

Fle suffered his gaze to rest on her 
softly, and then it passed on to Miss 
Graham. “If I knew, which I don’t say 
[ do,” he replied, “the question is, 
would it be right? Is it any one’s af- 
fair, after all? People can’t help a mis- 
fortune of that sort.” 

“T can’t imagine why in the world 
people do snore,” put in Mrs. Folliott, 
in a lofty manner. 

“It’s perfectly simple not to snore, if 
any one knows the A 6 C of hygiene,” 
declared Miss Graham distantly. 

Bannatyne looked at each. “I sup- 
pose it is,” he said doubtfully. “But 
even if you do know, sometimes, I sup- 


” 





pose 

Miss Graham’s color had slightly in- 
creased. “I fancy I heard it myself,” 
she said quickly. “It was about—well, 
early in the morning.” 

Her accent appealed to him. “Per- 
haps it was then, also,” he said polite- 
ly, helping himself to toast. “But | 
had managed to get to sleep then, as the 
noise had ceased just before. It was 
a perfectly grinding noise.” 


“Oh, I heard that, too,” protested 
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Mrs. Folliott, “and I wondered - 
She looked suggestively at Miss Hetty, 
who was displaying innocent interest in 
the conversation. 

“Couldn't you tell what room it came 
from?” demanded Miss Hetty bruskly. 

Bannatyne hesitated. “Well, I 
shouldn’t quite like to. Of course it 
was pretty loud, and—I did open my 
door and it distinctly came 
from 

Miss Graham's spoon clattered into 
her saucer, and Mrs. Folliott’s face 
wore a constrainedly polite air of in 
terest. 

“There is no excuse for people snor 
ing,’ interrupted Miss Graham firmly. 

“Not the least,” murmured Mrs. Fol- 
liott, with a painful smile. 

“T don't think I snore,” 
Mrs. Raymond. 

“My dear Mrs. Raymond!” protested 


once, 


remarked 


both the ladies. “Who would even 
suppose; ¢ Jf course not!” 
“The difficulty is, of course,” said 


Bannatyne judicially, “that no one is 
in a position to affirm that he or she 
does not snore.” 

Incredulity sat upon the fair features. 
“T know for certain that I don’t,” de- 
clared Miss Graham, forsaking the in- 
direct method at last. 

Mrs. Folliott looked as if 
been anticipated. “No has 
accused me of doing such a thing,” she 
said promptly, all the same. 

“It must have been the pigs, after 
all,” murmured Bannatyne. 

“Really, Mr. Bannatyne, it’s quite 


had 


ever 


1 
sne 


one 


time you said frankly what you mean,” 
said Mrs. Folliott, with acerbity. ‘Do 
you mean to say it was I whom you 


heard ?” 

“Or 1?” put in Miss Graham, anx- 
iously hostile. 

Bannatyne protested. ‘I haven't said 
anything. I merely say that I heard 
the sound of snoring, and that when I 
opened my door it came from——” 

“Where?” cried the four ladies 
gether. 

“From some room near,” he replied. 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then Miss Graham said: “My room is 
quite a long way from yours.” 


to- 
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“And mine,” said her friend. 

“My dear Millicent, you are distinct- 
ly nearer,” protested Miss Graham. 

“My dear Evelyn, I’m not. I’m next 
to Hetty.” 

“Hetty!” They both turned their 
eyes on the girl, who was undisturbed- 
ly making a hearty breakfast, and both 
beamed. 

“That comes of taking a heavy sup- 
per, Hetty,” declared Mrs, Folliott smi- 
lingly. 

“IT warned you about the ginger- 
bread,” said Miss Graham, in amiable 
reproach. 


“I’m not sleeping there,” protested 


Hetty, with her mouth full. “I’m in 
the nursery now.” 
Mrs. Raymond got up. “I'll leave 


you wrangling,” she said pleasantly, as 
she left the room. 

Mrs. Folliott’s eyes followed her pen- 
sively. “Poor Mrs. Raymond's cold is 
very bad.” She paused. “Even people 
who are not accustomed to snore some- 
times do so when they have colds.” 

Miss Graham agreed. “Of course, 
now she’s gone, one may say that one’s 
noticed on several occasions——” 

They both looked appealingly at Ban- 
natyne, but he shook his head. “It 
didn’t come from Mrs. Raymond's 
room,” he said, as he rose to follow his 
hostess’ example. 

Half an hour later he was smoking 
a cigar on the lawn, when Miss Graham 
joined him, very prettily flushed and 
important. “I wanted to tell you,” she 
began hastily, “that I heard it, too. It 
kept me awake for qtfite a long time. 
It was most distressing, wasn’t it? Of 
course, I couldn’t say anything before 
poor Millicent, but-——” She paused. 
He nodded. 

“Yes, I know,” he said. “I didn't 
say anything on purpose, too. Perhaps 
I oughtn’t to have mentioned it at all.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Miss 
Graham cheerfully. “You see, you 
couldn’t—besides, she doesn’t know she 
snores, you see.” 

“No,” he assented. 

“T have never snored in my life,” 
pursued Miss Graham. “And one real- 
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ly does know when one snores, doesn't 
one?” 

“Certainly,” he agreed. 

She parted from him, smiling, to 
enter the rose-garden, and he had not 
got to the end of the cigar before he 
saw Mrs. Folliott coming to meet him. 
He waited for her. 

“I’m glad you didn’t let poor Evelyn 
know,” she began quickly. “I heard 
it for a long time, but I wouldn’t for 
the world let her think so.” 

“Nor would I,” he said gravely. 

“You were very considerate about 
it—the you avoided answering 


way 
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her,” 


went on Mrs. Folliott pleasantly. 
“It really was good of you, and I 


wanted to thank you for it. She must 
never suspect.” 

“She sha’n’t,” he assured her; and, 
radiant, she nodded him an adieu. 

“So, old chap, I hear you were kept 
awake last night by snoring, eh?” said 
Raymond, his host, facetiously, as they 
smoked their last cigar in company that 
night. 

“Yes,” said Bannatyne. “The fact 
is (only don’t mention it, because 
snorers are sensitive) I snored so loud 
that I woke myself.” 


QQ0 


SUDDEN RICHES 


este BAS [ had jus’ a horse 
What had jus’ three legs, (of course 
He was wood an’ didn’t care.) 


’N last night Santy come, an’ my! 
When he saw my stockin’, why, 
He left all his sackful there: 


Left some candy an’ a red, 
Slick and shiny brand-new sled. 
(Wish’t would snow so’s I e’d coast.) 


Left a dandy 


Noah’s ark 


An’ a dog, knows how to bark 


Like a really do 


Here’s my 
An’ my 
Awful 


spt tty 
fast, 


g—almost. 

train an’ buildin’ blocks, 
horse that rocks 
an'— 


ain't this nice >— 


This here little autobile ? 
Papa says it’s jus’ like real. 
(It’s already gone bust twice.) 


Once I jus’ had poor old Dick, 
(Head got knocked off with a stick, 
Couldn’t tell which end was which.) 


Yest’day didn't have enough; 


Now 


I’ve got ’most too much stuff. 


Gee, it’s funny to be rich! 


CHARLTON 


LAWRENCE EpHOLM. 






































ND you are going to 
spend a month in a 
round of visits? You 
really like stopping 
with people? I wish 
I did! I find I sim- 
ply can’t do it any 
more.” These and 
similar comments are’the ones that any 
mention of plans to stay with friends 
is sure to evoke. Why is it? Nothing 
could be pleasanter than American 
houses ; nothing, apparently, more com- 
fortable; nowhere are hosts more hos- 
pitable and kindly. And yet every- 
where do you find guest-rooms empty 
and hotels crowded. 

That one of the chief peculiarities of 
American life, as distinguished from 
life in other countries, is its variety— 
uncertainty it might as well be called 
—is almost a truism. It is not impossi- 
ble that this well-recognized trait has 
something to do with the disrepute into 
which, in this country, paying visits 
has fallen. A round of visits in Amer- 
ica is more than likely to shake the 
perpetrator out of her lifetime habits, 
and to leave her in a state of profound 
bewilderment. No wonder that the 
sterner sex, which has the virtue of 
knowing what it likes, and of uncom- 
promisingly refusing to adapt itself to 
anything else, frequently declines to be 
inveigled away from its hotels. What 
wonder, either, if American spinsters 
—the great ranks from which in this 








country the guests are recruited— 
should be less “set” in their ways than 
unmarried women of other nations? 


Where else on the civilized globe is it 
impossible to tell, before you arrive, at 








what hour, from six to ten A. M., you 
may be obliged—or allowed—to break- 
fast, or when, from twelve-thirty to 
eight, dinner may not be announced? 
If they only knew enough about’ this 
upsetting variability in the hours for 
meals, our foreign friends might at- 
tribute to it the supposedly national 
dyspepsia that they are fond of ex- 
plaining by the American passion for 
iced water and frozen things! 

In what other country in the world 
is the grim ceremony of gathering 
about the would-be festal board in the 
wee, small hours of the morning—while 
John, watch on the table, gulps a cup 
of coffee and snatches the news from 
his paper, and Mary begs him not to 
forget to bring home the baby-carriage 
andethe strawberries and the new cook 
—so frequently kept up? Those terri- 
ble early breakfasts of the suburbanite, 
how they chill the soul of the city 
guest, who, as the inevitable result of 
having dragged herself down so un- 
wontedly early, feels insufferably con- 
ceited all the morning and appallingly 
dull all the afternoon! 

And there are other important things 
about which no mortal can tell in ad- 
vance, and concerning which any one 
about to start for a week-end’s visit 
usually falls to wondering. Miss Go- 
about and her brother Charlie have 
never before stayed with the Suttons, 
who have so kindly asked them down 
to their country house for over Sunday, 
and they cannot help wishing they 
knew just a little about their hosts’ 
Sunday habits. Do they, “because the 
children wake early,” breakfast at 
eight on the day of rest and expect to 
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see their guests at that unholy hour? 
And where—if at all—do they draw 
the Sunday liner Will they go to 
church en masse and look for their 
guests to accompany them, or will 
bridge be the order of the day? It is 
hard to predict, for it is perfectly pos- 
sible to find any extreme at the houses 
of people in quite the same set. Miss 
Go-abeut wishes that people who asked 
you for over Sunday would inclose lit- 
tle circulars with the time-tables, giving 
some sort of an idea of the family 
habits. 

“And how many awkward moments 
would be spared absent-minded guests 
if a foot-note only warned you that 
the family held to the custom of saying 
grace,” said Miss Go-about reflectively. 

“Have ‘em put in what they play 
bridge for, too,’’ muttered Charlie, with 
poignant memories of his last week-end 
visit. Charlie’s tastes and income are 
at variance, and his dancing is better 
than his bridge, but he lacks the cour- 
age to refuse to play for more than he 
can easily afford to lose. 

Miss Go-about smiled pensively. 
She was thinking of the different kinds 
of households she had found. She rec- 
ollected her experience last winter in 
going from one house-party to another 
in the White Mountains. At the frst, 
the hostess, a well-known Boston wom- 
an, was a person with “views,” which 
she never kept in the background. 
During the five days that the party 
lasted there was nothing drunk strong 
er than coffee. Smoking, also, was dis 
countenanced, Mrs. X. firmly believing 
that no really manly man_ smoked. 
Charlie had returned to New York on 
“important business” after two days, 
but the other men lived grimly up to 
the standards set. And of only one 
was the shocking rumor in circulation 
that once he had gone off alone to the 
woods to indulge in a cigar. That 
party had been an athletic one, at 
which everybody went up mountains, 
took perilous descents, snow-shoed for 
miles, and one at which convention 
sternly demanded clothes only of the 
roughest. “The uglier the better, all 
else is vanity,’ was evidently the host- 
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ess’ motto, and any attempt at beauti- 
fying was regarded with the stern dis- 
approval of the Puritan fathers. 

From that ascetic party, Miss Go- 
about had gone to another, also for 
winter sports. She had arrived just 
before dinner to find every one in eve- 
ning dress assembled in the big living- 
room. As she entered, she heard the 
clink of the ice as some one was sha- 


king cocktails, and a woman’s soft 
voice was saying: ‘Willie, what did 
you do with my cigarette-case?” Tru- 


ly, the path of the guest is paved with 
variety, and to be successful one must 
be able to be a lightning-change artist. 

Every woman, and some men, have 
sighed over the difficulties in the way 
of packing for staying with people for 
a few days or one night, particularly 
in summer. There is nothing that re- 


.quires more intense mental effort on 


the part of one who cares. In what 
other country does the thermometer 
drop or go up thirty degrees in as many 
minutes? Where else are cabmen so 
extortionate and expressmen more un- 
certain? From a desire to feel sure 
of something, and a wish to avoid the 
impression that she intends to spend a 


week, Miss Go-about decides to take 
“only a dress-suit case.” It sounds 
simple, but is it? How much will her 


friends dress for dinner? That is a 
question far from easy to answer, and 
all hostesses not as considerate as 
one who came:to her guests and said: 
“Tell me what sort of a gown you have 


are 


brought, so I can put on one of the 
same sort.” The fact is, it is more 
often the other way, and the woman 


who has to select just one dinner-gown 
to which she must pin her faith irrev- 
ocably may well feel as if she were 
taking a plunge on Wall Street. 


And the difficulties are not limited 
to mere questions of clothes. Miss 
Go-about knows only too well that 


there is not a single toilet article that 
she may safely count on finding in the 
room which will receive her. Pins of 
all sorts, powder, slippers, clothes- 
brush, a dressing-gown, even sewing- 
materials; all these must be crowded 
into that one poor bag. Then comes 











the awful question as to whether her 
friend’s house is lighted by electricity 
or not, and, if there is the faintest 
probability that electricity is used, the 
chance of finding an electric-heater for 
curling-irons is so slight that she must 
add to her collection all her own para- 
phernalia. It would be the greatest 
comfort to her mind to know that in 
the closet she could be sure of finding 
a few coat-hangers, and the knowledge 
that these articles-de-luxe cost five cents 
apiece adds a feeling of irritation to 
her decision that lack of space will 
compel her to risk ruining her tailor 
coat by leaving her traveling set at 
home. And a mirror—one with an ad- 
justable handle that will stand up any- 
where—that must go in. Of course 
there will be a mirror in the room she 
is to have—very likely an old-fashioned 
one to match-the rest of the furniture, 
with queer glass that would shake her 
confidence in herself were it not so 
placed that it is impossible to see any- 
thing at all in it. For the almost in- 
variable peculiarity of guest-rooms is 
that the furniture in them is put where 
it looks well, seldom where it is con- 
venient for the person occupying the 
room, and the woman or man who 
makes many visits knows that a mirror 
where it gets any light is one of the 
rare, sweet things of life. Miss Go- 
about sighs longingly as she thinks of 
the dressing-table between the win- 
dows, so amusing, yet so sensible, of 
“dear old England.”” And she thinks, 
too, of the delightful certainty over 
there of finding in her room a writing 
table with everything on it. 

Of course, at many of the houses in 
this country where she visits, hostesses 
are quite as thoughtful as abroad, but 
here less is definitely organized, fewer 
things are taken for granted, more may 
be overlooked. Miss Go-about is not 
as fussy as an exceedingly well-known 
social luminary of New York, now liv- 
ing in Paris, who used to carry with 
him on a visit his own sheets. After 
they arrived, his man would make up 
the bed of his master according to that 
exquisite person’s ideas of comfort. 


More than one hostess, learning from 
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her own servants of this reflection on 
her housekeeping, has weighed the ad- 
vantages of commenting to her guest 
with the less dramatic pleasure of stri- 
king him off her list. Without being 
quite as over-particular, most people 
who pay visits in this country come to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to 
go anywhere here with comfort with- 
out taking with you equipment for 
everything. 

Conditions change so rapidly in 
America that it is impossible, even if 
you have stayed in the same place two 
years before, to be in the least sure 
what it will be like this summer. 

“You know X.?” said one woman, 
who particularly -prides herself. on 
dressing suitably. ‘Well, I stayed there 
with the Dundrums summer before last. 
It was a quiet little place then. Every 
one wore short skirts all day, and went 
to bed at half-past nine. Imagine my 
horror this year when I arrived with 
a wardrobe carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of primeval simplicity, 
to discover that X. was a full-fledged 
summer resort, where I needed clothes 
as much as at Bar Harbor.” 

But with the uncertainty as to what 
you may find, there is, in this country, 
even more uncertainty as to whether 
you may go at all. Who has not, on 
the eve of setting out to pay a visit— 
one of a chain neatly dovetailing, with 
all the dates most carefully arranged— 
received a telegram saying: “Must ask 
you to postpone your coming. All the 
servants have left.’ Last summer a 
woman returned from Europe consid- 
erably earlier than she had planned 
just for the purpose of accepting some 
of the invitations that had been show- 
ered upon her. From three hostesses 
in rapid succession did she receive tele- 
grams telling her of the not unusual 
domestic tragedy, and asking her to 
put off her coming. At last, in despair, 
she engaged rooms at a hotel, and 
wrote her other friends whom she had 
promised to visit that she could not go, 
feeling sure, as she said afterward, that 
they would put her off if she did not 
get in first.- Undoubtedly in the serv- 
ant problem lies the cause for many 
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of the unevennesses that in this country 
mar social life. 

Of course, too, there is the side of 
the hostess. A story is told of a young 
married woman who telegraphed to her 
mother and sister-in-law not to come 
because there was literally not a maid 
in the house, and received from them 
the appalling reply that they did not 
mind at all, but would come just the 
same and help. Mrs. Y. was an in- 
ventive person, and she made up her 
mind at once. She summoned her hus- 
band. “George,” she said, “I am ill 
and am going to bed.” And to bed she 
went, to stay until, after a very short 
visit, her relations-in-law took their de- 
parture. “Better to stay in bed when 
you don’t have to than when you are 
worn out,” she philosophically _ re- 
marked after they had gone. 

So many people in America have re- 
cently acquired their possessions, that 
it is not to be wondered at if their es- 
tablishments are frequently, curiously 
incomplete. A man who is exceedingly 
musical went, not long ago, to stay 
with some acquaintances on Long Is- 
land. The people had a large retinue 
of servants and two automobiles, but 
to his amazement he found no piano, 
only a Victor talking-machine! He 
was also filled with wonder and de- 
light when, on opening his eyes in the 
morning, he saw, staring at him from 
over the guest-room mantelpiece, the 
illuminated motto: “There Is No 
Place Like Home!” 

But there is more than general un- 
certainty to endure in paying visits in 
America. The violent absorption of 
your hosts in just one amusement is 
one of the painful things in guest life 
here. Whatever Americans take up, 
they take up with heart and soul, to 
the utter exclusion of everything else. 
In “Those Delightful Americans,” the 
English people on a visit here are de- 
scribed as staying with friends up on 
the Hudson. They are surprised to 
find the tennis-courts grass-grown and 
every one golfing. They cannot under- 
stand why you should not_have all the 
sports at the same time, but come sadly 
to the conclusion that such is not the 
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way of the country. Nor is it. The 
guest usually finds her hosts up to their 
necks in some one thing. 

Last winter a woman went for a few 
days to visit in a New Jersey town 
that is practically a New York suburb. 
She arrived late in the morning, and 
her hostess told her that she was giving 
a luncheon, to be followed by bridge. 
The luncheon was an elaborate one, but 
was rushed through for the sake of the 
cards which every one stuck to until 
six. After dinner, other people came 
in for more bridge, and, though they 
stopped for supper at eleven, after sup- 
per they continued playing until two. 
The guest went, exhausted, to bed, 
where she stayed the next morning, 
sending down word that she had a 
headache. At ten her hostess fluttered 
in. “So sorry, dear, about your poor 
head. T’ve just telephoned for Mrs. 
Stakeam and Mrs. Ketcham to come 
over for a few rubbers, That’s what 
you need. There is nothing like bridge 
for setting you up.” 

After a recent round of visits, one 
woman came to the conclusion that she 
had spent three-quarters of her time 
talking about automobiles. Of course, 
she was interested in the recent acquisi- 
tions of her friends, but she did won- 
der, rather sadly, why every one they 
knew had also just come into posses- 
sion of the new pets. . Every one who 
dropped in began at once on the sub- 
ject. 

“The endless discussion of the merits 
of rival makes, the interminable stories 
of punctures and empty gasoline-tanks 
—why are they always just alike, no 
matter in what part of the country you 
are staying, or with what sort of peo- 


ple?’ she sometimes asked herself a 
little wearily. “But, after all,” she 
finally concluded with cheerfulness, 


“better to stay with a family owned by 
a new motor-car than by a new baby!” 

Discussions over rival makes of mo- 
tor-cars are brief and trifling compared 
to discussions over the advantages of 
various systems set forth in rival books 
on the bringing up of babies. It is not 
fatal to a spinster to pick up bits of 
information about automobiles, but if 
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she is to visit happily, she must have 
no theories about the proper bringing 
up of the young, though in all discus- 
sions, unless she wishes to be consid- 
ered “unnatural,” she must appear 
deeply and emotionally absorbed. Why, 
to the luncheon she gives to her un- 
married guest, does her hostess always 
invite all the young married women of 
her acquaintance? Why is there only 
one subject for conversation, and why 
does the branch known as “feeding” 
prove so persistently thrilling? These 
are the riddles of the unmarried. 

A spinster was staying lately with a 
friend who had a baby of five months. 
In self-defense, she had confided to her 
hostess that the only thing about babies 
over which she was not all eagerness 


was the question of their diet. One 
afternoon the hostess asked a few 
friends to meet her guest at tea. Tor 


one mortal hour babies were discussed. 
Finally one woman rose to go. 

“T am afraid, Miss X.,” she said, 
“that you can’t have been interested in 
what we have been talking of.” 
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“Oh, but she is, really,” replied her 
hostess naively; “the only thing she 
doesn’t like is babies’ foods, and we 
haven’t even mentioned that!’ 

Most unmarried women have occa- 
sionally wondered whether, even con- 
versationally, children belong in the 
drawing-room. 

“But, my dear, why in the world do 
you ever go and stay with people when 
you think it such a lottery?” Mrs. 
Earnestly asked Miss Go-about one 
day when the latter had been airing her 
views about the drawbacks of being a 
guest. 

Miss Go-about looked puzzled. 
“There you have me,” she said. “J 
don’t know why I go, but go I always 
do; there’s a sort of fascination in it 
—a fatal fascination, for it leaves me 
a wreck—a perfect wreck, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. A round of 
visits in America is—well, it’s a voyage 
of discovery, and if you have any of 
the Columbus in you, you’re bound to 
“go. Besides,” she added consistently, 
“there is nothing I really like better.” 
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THE SAILS 


IM sails that rise 
Like phantoms from the misty round 

"Twixt the pale sea and skies, 
Till on the landward blue they grow, 
Brief brightening, into nearness—lo! 

Beyond the farthest opal bound 

Slow fade they—whence and where? 
They do fulfil the beauty of the sea. 


It is for me 


Enough that they are fair. 


White dreams that rise, 
Mist phantoms, from the veiléd bound 
’Twixt the soul’s sea and skies— 
When, at the uttermost lone verge, 
Into the mist they pass and merge, 
Ask vainly why or where. 
They cross no more that darkening sea. 


Let 


it but be 


Enough that they are fair. 
ANNE FitzHuGH MACLEAN. 
















Saturday he 
came, like a Greek 
bearing gifts, y .e t 
yj Marion did not fear 

4 him. The’gifts were 
pink roses and 
“tinned goods.” 

Being an English- 
man, and looking upon the offering of 
flowers to a woman as somewhat in the 
light of a declaration, he had never 
given her a flower until the day he had 
proposed to her. Then rained 
upon her. 

“You like them always pink?” he 
had once asked her caressingly, and she 
had answered: “Always pink!” 

No hustling, bustling Stock Ex- 
change or Board of Trade lover was 
he to rush into the most expensive 
florist and give a terse order for “dollar 
roses” to be sent regularly to the home 
of his beloved, as one might order one’s 
weekly wines or coffees from the 
grocer. 

He carried them himself. Between 
kisses, Marion would unwind the tissue- 
paper, then the waxed-paper, then draw 
forth the long-stemmed buds, full- 
blown roses, and ferns of maidenhair, 
sticking them in the vases on desk and 
table and mantel, then, thoughtfully 
cutting the thorns from the stems of 
those which she pinned at her waist, 
sit down on the couch beside him, and 
ask: 

“Shall we 
this?” 

And he 
Usually on 








roses 


always be lovers like 
would answer: “Always!” 
Saturdays he came to 








luncheon, and one day as he entered he 
exclaimed: “Oh, I have _ forgot- 
ten——” 

“The roses?” finished Marion, terror- 
struck. 

“The boned-chicken,” he continued. 
“How could you think for an instant 
that I could forget the roses?” And 
he flourished the tissue-paper in the 
air, and kissed her. 

“What matters boned - chicken?” 
asked Marion delightedly. ‘But, oh, 
it would be a tragedy, indeed, had you 
forgotten the roses! How awful it 
must be when one reaches the 
where the roses stop!” 

She filled the vases with the mingled 
pink and green, and, because he had 
forgotten the boned-chicken, they sat 
down in their bower and lunched off 
canned salmon and olives. 

Then he pulled forth his pipe, which, 
because of what he called certain nec- 
essary “betrothal economies,” he had 
substituted for the thirty-cent cigars 
he had been accustomed to smoking— 
the fact was that he purchased roses 
with his cigar-money—and Marion 
performed her loving task of filling and 
lighting his Saturday pipe. 

When he was not with her, Marion 
would sometimes talk with her aunt 
about love and its joys, as the two sat 
in rocking-chairs putting dainty stitches 
into dainty lingerie against the wed- 
ding-day when Marion would need her 
trousseau. In and out went their 
needles among the lace and ruffles and 
insertions, while they nibbled the choco- 
lates and shelled nuts, which often 
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THE TRIUMPH 


formed a part of her lover’s Saturday 
offerings; and Marion, looking toward 
the radiant vases, would say: 

“Aunt Em, love is very beautiful! 
Oh, how I love to be loved!” 

“Yes, Marion,” said sweet Aunt Em, 
gently stroking the girl’s hair, “love is 
beautiful. I sometimes -wonder in 
which of its three stages it is most beau- 
tiful, the first or the middle, or the 
last. I am not sure that I do not prefer 
the last, when it has lost something, if 
not all, of its passion and madness, and 
yet has gained with the years.” 

Marion looked up at her wondering- 


ly, and asked softly, with an awe- 
struck note in her voice: 
“Gained what, Aunt Em?” ; 
“In knowledge and wisdom. and 
steadiness and patience, and in the 


power of bearing one another’s bur- 
dens—thus fulfilling the true law of 
love in forgiving shortcomings and 
overlooking the forgetfulness of the 
little things that once seemed so im- 
portant. My child, the young love is 
beautiful, but I am not sure that it is 
more beautiful than the affection of 
middle age and the advanced years of 
marriage. The truly happy and success- 
ful marriages are those where the 
steady, unflickering flame of affection 
burns on and on, succeeding the bril- 
liant, blinding blaze of passion. Pray, 
Marion, pray, that into your future 
married life there may come this tri- 
umph of affection!” 


“Madam, you have not ordered the 
luncheon, and I’m afraid the butcher 
forgot to stop.” 

The white-capped maid stood in the 
drawing-room doorway, emissary of the 
cook. 

Marion looked up from her book. 
“Ts there nothing on the shelf among 
the canned things that would answer?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes, madam! Cook and me was 
saying yesterday how full the master 
always keeps that shelf! You see, he 
always brings something in on a Satur- 
day. Good and convenient, to have on 
hand for emergencies; he always tells 
cook. Shall I tell cook to open up 
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something, and what would you like 
best, madam? There’s boned-chicken 
and ? 

“We will have the boned-chicken,” 
interrupted Marion, and, left alone, her 
eyes turned to the vases of pink roses 
on table and mantel. 

Aunt Em was coming to luncheon; 
Aunt Em who had been abroad ever 
since Marion’s marriage, two years 
ago. It would be her first visit to 
Marion’s home. Marion’s eyes wan- 
dered about the room. 

“Dainty, in good taste, and quite suit- 
able for a couple in our circumstances,” 
thought Marion. “I am sure Aunt Em 
will approve. Dear old thing! She 
was always absurdly fond of John, and 
how sensibly she used to talk to me!” 
Again Marion’s eyes wandered to- 
ward the vases, with a half-comic, half- 
tragic expression. 

“My dear child, my dear child, to 
think I’m home again!” exclaimed the 
old lady, bustling in and taking Marion 
in her arms. “Natural enough, and 
just the same as it used to be!” she 
meditated, looking about. “Roses to 
the right of us, roses to: the left of us, 
roses in front of us, nodding and 
blooming.” 

“Yes,” returned Marion, laughing, 
“and to make things still more natural 
and old-timey, we have boned-chicken 
for luncheon, from among John’s own 
Saturday purchases. 

“John is so anxious to see you,” con- 
tinued Marion; “but, of course, he can’t 
be here till dinner. You will remain to 
dinner, too, of course ?” 

“Of course,” returned Aunt Em, as 
they made their way from the dining- 
room back to the drawing-room. 

Suddenly Marion fell in a heap on 
the sofa, and began to weep on the 
old lady’s shoulders. 

“Aunt Em; oh, Aunt Em!” she fal- 
tered. ‘I’ve deceived everybody else, 
but I can’t deceive you! Do you re- 
member what you told me about the tri- 
umph of affection? It came, oh, so 
soon, so soon i? 

“Well, be thankful, then, child,” said 
Aunt Em soothingly, “though I do not 
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see the outward and visible signs of 
it. Indeed, I:see signs to the contrary.” 
And she pointed laughingly to the 
roses. “Marion, I did not tell you all 
the things that affection does when it 
succeeds love. Now, I will do so. 
Affection forgets to raise its hat, to 
pick up one’s handkerchief, to provide 
chocolates, to always note the becom- 
ingness of one’s gown, and the wave- 
lets in one’s hair—and to bring roses!” 

Here Aunt Em laughed merrily, and 
pointed again to a bank of roses and 
smilax on a pedestal. 

“But I bought them, oh, I bought 
them, Aunt Em, out of savings from 
my housekeeping allowance!’ cried 
Marion. ‘Oh, I never shall forget the 
horror of the empty vases! They 
grinned at me, they smirked at me, they 
sneered at me, they called me names! 
Two months after the honeymoon they 
got empty, and every day during the 
first week of their emptiness I felt like 
taking them up and throwing them to 
the pavement below. Then suddenly I 
made up my mind I'd fill them—the 
horrid, mocking things! And I did; 
oh, yes, I did fill them, and I thought 
they would remind him, and that the 
next week he would fill them himself. 
But he did not even notice that I had 
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again, and now every Saturday I fill 
them. Why, I could not bear my 
friends to know—I who had always 
had my roses during a two years’ en- 
gagement, and had boasted that we 
should be lovers to the end.” 

“Perhaps he can’t afford them now,” 
said Aunt Em, patting the head that lay 
in such abandon against her. 

“He has always afforded boned- 
chicken, and he has stopped smoking 
a pipe. You know he used to say he 
would not smoke a cigar unless it was 
an expensive éne. Now he gets the 
old, thirty-cent kind.” 

“Child, is there nothing else; noth- 
ing but the cessation of the roses?” 

“Only little things,” sighed Marion. 
“There is never a cross word, and he is 
never impatient, and does not complain 
even when I do not put on a low-neck 
gown for dinner, English fashion, 
though you know he used to be very 
insistent upon it. I really see no use 
in baring my shoulders merely for a 


quiet, home dinner—do you, Aunt 
Em ?” 
“Hum!” murmured Aunt Em 


thoughtfully. “It takes two to bring 
about the triumph of affection!” 

But Marion did not hear her; and 
John came in, kissing her calmly on the 


filled them. So I filled them again and lips and embracing Aunt Em. 


A FLIRT’S TOAST 


N‘ JW here’s a glass to the men who shrink 
When I flout them, and despair ; 

More pluck to them! (In my thoughts I drink 
To the one who does not care.) 


\ toast—a toast to the men who sigh 
For a look, a smile, a task, 

Nor plead in vain! (Yet my glass is high 
To the one who does not ask.) 


Ah, yes—a health to the men who think 
That to each alone I show 
Myself half-won! (In my heart I drink 
To the man who does not know.) 
EUNICE Warp. 
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“Comtesse Coquette” not a particularly good play, but Alla Nazimova wholly 
delighttul in the title rdle. The “Boys oi Company B” guiltless of plot, but full 


of merry, wholesome youth. 
dismal failure. 
ville show it contains carries the day. 


Impossible to foretell a great theatrical success or a 
The book of “The Orchid” unutterably stupid, but the vaude- 
“The Great Mogul” decidedly remini- 


scent; but the musical numbers are delightful and Frank Moulan shows himself 


again an excellent comedian. 


° from ““The Land of Nod,” an inane specimen of comic opera. 


A collection of rare old antiques in the joke line 


“T he Ambitious 


Mrs. Alcott” not enlivening, and Dorothy Dorr as hard as nails as the heroine 
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play, said: “It isn’t 
sf a particularly good 
e, — | play, but it will arouse 
oe Ge a great deal of talk, 

’ and so is good. 
On the same principle, perhaps, the 
noxious Thaw trial or a royal scandal 


is to be considered a good thing. Cer- 


tainly such a doctrine was invoked by 
Henry Miller when he led forth ‘“Com- 
tesse Coquette,” at the Bijou Theater. 


It, likewise, is not a particularly good 
play, but it, likewise, has aroused a 
great deal of talk, and may be regarded 
from the managerial view-point as a 
reasonably good thing. 

But if excuses must be made for the 
play—and, by the way, none has come 
from its sponsors—there is a far more 
persuasive one than the ledger-balance. 
A new medium for Alla Nazimova, the 
converted Russian actress, was needed, 
and almost any play with Madame 
Nazimova in the cast at once becomes 
a good thing. 





If you have ever lived in Mexico or 
Central America you will remember 
that the epicurean revel among the na- 
tives is a dish called chile con carne, 
which to one unused to the fiery mix- 
ture has the relish of molten lead. The 
farrago has come down to the present 
generation along with other inherited 
tastes, and is intended only for home 
consumption. Take away the basic in- 
gredient of red pepper, and there is left 
nothing to recommend it to the native 
and nothing to excite the curiosity or 
courage of the stranger. 

The same condition applies to “Com- 
tesse Coquette.” The pepper that gave 
it the flavor required by the European 
palate has been carefully extracted, and 
now the piece has no unusual quality to 
bespeak for itself. In Roberto Brac- 
Italian original, “Infidele,’ and 
German and French adaptations, 
pepper and spice were added in the 
usual Continental proportions. Pre- 
pared for export, the very elements that 
had made the play popular at home and 
that surely would have made it impos- 
sible in a land with a stricter moral 
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code were left out. In other words, 
when America received “Comtesse Co- 


quette” it received the shell of “Infi- 
dele” without the nut. 
Far be it from the writer to urge 


upon American producers the risgué 
French farces and racy Italian come- 
dies which belong to a warmer clime 
than ours. We suffered one eclipse 
from odious French farce during the 
old days of the Madison Square Thea- 
ter. But it is high time for managers 
to realize that a play must be either 
fish or fowl, cake or cheese. A com- 
promise is not possible. Let us call a 
spade a spade, and not try to palm it 
off for a pretty implement of my lady's 
toilet-table. 

With all its expurgations and adulter- 
ations, “Comtesse Coquette” lacks the 
sturdiness and robustness which an 
American public will demand even from 
farce and comedy. But three characters 
play any part in the drama, and of the 
three not one is a pleasant character. 
The mock-heroic treatment of feminine 
virtue and domestic fidelity is consid- 
ered a rare jest by the Latin race; in 
America the man who laughs at it is 
a vulgarian, or worse. 

The author of the play asks sympathy 
for Comtesse Nina because she is ac- 
tually virtuous, although she deliber- 
ately places herself in compromising sit- 
uations and deliberately permits a suitor 
for her affection to fool and humiliate 
her husband. Virtue is so rampant in 
Comtesse Nina that it nearly starts a 
riot. She is a brazen, persistent co- 
quette, but regards herself so far above 
suspicion that she threatens to depart 
froni the path of rectitude if her hus- 
band so much as feel a twinge of jeal- 
ousy. All this time her actions would 
attract gossip to Cesar’s wife. 

Her chief playfellow is Riccardi, who 
despatches the Comte on fool’s errands, 
in order that he may be near the lat- 
ter’s wife, and finally dares the Com- 
tesse, as a test of her moral strength, 
to visit his house alone. This she does, 
intrepid in the knowledge of her vir- 
tue—Continental brand. She is dis- 
covered there by her husband, who pre- 
viously has been directed by Riccardi 
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to a skating-rink, where he has been as- 
sured the Comtesse is waiting. This 
spectacle of a family friend endeavoring 
to promote himself to more intimate re- 
lations, and winning only a hard look 
from a weak-kneed husband, is not ex- 
actly invigorating. 

The Comtesse is merely roguish in all 
this—-save the mark!—but all the rele- 
vant and material evidence is against 
her. At this point the husband acts like 
a Clyde [itch hero. THe is really quite 
annoyed. He actually is cross. Tor a 
moment it seems as if he may make a 
face at Riccardi, in a spirit of ferocious 
revenge, or run off with his favorite 
water-color. He does not. He scowls, 
and under his breath tells the Comtesse 
that he will kill her when he gets around 
to it. 

And perhaps you think that the Com- 
tesse is not vexed at her husband's 
mean disposition. Although she con- 
tinues to live under the same roof with 
him, she holds him aloof for two 
months, finally admitting him to her 
boudoir—to have tea. 

\nd then Riccardi calls again. He 
smiles like the cat that has eaten the 
canary when he learns that the Comiess: 
is in her chamber, and has left word 
that she is at home only to him. The 
snickers of husband and wife coming 
from behind the closed door finally 
waken Riccardi to a realization that he 
has been duped, and he tiptoes away. 

To be sure, most of this is treated in 
a spirit of comedy, of farce, of satire: 
but the something that was lost in 
the adaptation mars the motive of a 
play that undoubtedly was enjoyable to 
a public able to consider such spousal 
horse-play a domestic carnival. 

Were Theodore Roosevelt a dramatic 
critic, he certainly would term the 
Comte a mollycoddle. Arthur [or- 
rest’s spineless characterization makes 
him even worse. Riccardi, portrayed by 
Guy Standing, an excellent actor, could 
be nothing but a strutting, conceited 
cad. At heart the Comtesse is loyal and 
virtuous, but it is a virtue by hearsay 
and a loyalty with qualifications. Her 
idea of a rich joke, one to hand down 
to her reverent posterity, is to accept 














the cad’s challenge to visit him, and 
then goad him on by the command: 
“Tempt me, tempt me.” 

Brilliant passages, a subtlety of treat- 
ment, and Alla Nazimova are the ele- 
ments that make the play worthy of ex- 
tended comment. Madame Nazimova 
is the revelation, the one big “‘find” of 
the season. Her acting in this play is 
exquisite. She is sly, mocking, eager 
in turn, and always with a method that 
is temperamental first and artful after- 
ward. Because of her alertness and 
comprehensive grasp of the character, 
combined with a personality that 1s 
warmth itself, “Comtesse Coquette” has 
a certain fascination that holds one with- 
out completely satisfying. The play it 
self is the real coquette. Had George 
Bernard Shaw written it, the unani 
mous verdict would be that he had been 
flirting with his audience. 

And now to a healthier and 
stimulating play, if not necessarily a 
more expert one. At the Lyceum Thea- 
ter a very little and very bad drama, 
and a great quantity of youthful buoy- 
ancy go to make up an evening’s enter- 
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tainment that kindles the heart and sets 
the nerves to tingling. “The Boys of 
Company B” is its title, and the wonder 
is that Rida Johnson Young, the author, 
has been able to hang such spirited fun 
on such a fragile peg. 

The situations are no more dramatic 
than a minstrel-show, but the jokes are 
fresher. Mrs. Young's text is merely 
the doctrine of merry, wholesome youth. 
The moral she would teach is that of 
“The College Widow” and “Brown of 
Harvard.” This play is perhaps the 
very thing which Ponce de _ Leon 
sought. 

The late Charles H. Hoyt once ex- 
tracted considerable fun from the Na- 
tional Guard, but in a far more satirical 
vein. Mrs. Young has made her heroes 
of Company B younger men. In one 
act they disport themselves in a gym- 
nasium; in another they are in camp on 
the banks of the Hudson. Threads of 
sentiment and romance run through 
the comedy, but they soon become tied 
in hard knots and involved in mazy 
tangles. 


more 
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One might characterize the play a 


college play without the college. Also, 
it is a drama without any drama. It’s a 


frolic, a romp, a lark, and just because 
it takes place behind a row of foot- 
lights and underneath another row of 
border incandescents, it is not bound to 
have preserved unities or brandied cli- 
maxes. 

Indeed, the action might easily be 
transferred to a village green or a uni- 
versity campus without exciting any 
more wonderment than healthy young 
men at play. The fact that Tony Allen 
loves Eileen MacLane and Eileen Mac- 
Lane’s mother wishes her to marry Ar- 
thur Stabler is quite another matter. A 
public will accept this dash of romance 
as an evidence of the author’s good 
faith ; but nobody cares a hang whether 
Tony eventually marries the girl, and 
everybody cares a hang about the selec- 
tion of the next young man to be tossed 
in the blanket. 

It is possible to get some gt od things 
from a cook-book, but it is not the 
place to look for a plot, and the same 
is true of “The Boys of Company B.” 
There is but one incident in the play de- 
serving of special mention. Tony Allen 
has made a wager with Eilcen’s moth- 
er that he will propose to his charmer 
before the evening is over. Time and 
again he is thwarted in this purpose by 
the ever-alert guardian, but at length he 
accomplishes his end by leaving the 
room and popping the question through 
a speaking-tube. 

One line, too, should not be lost. 
Babe Carruthers—and Babe, you should 
understand, is one of the youngsters of 
Company B—delivers it as his summary 
of the fickleness of women. 

“A woman looks you all over, smiles 
on you, caresses you, and coddles you,” 
he says, “and then, all of a sudden, 
when she decides that you won't do, 
you awake to the fact that she has only 
been shopping.” ' 

\rnold Daly, at last escaped from the 
Shaw fold, plays Tony Allen, the lead- 
er of the “Boys,” in a flippant, cock- 
sure, agreeable manner. He dares even 
a song, and is not too dignified to at- 
tempt a jig. 
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A lisping boy and girl are a trifle 
overdrawn and overdone, yet they add 
to the gaiety. The one serious role of 
the mother is splendidly played by Jen- 
nie A. Eustace. Joseph E. Whiting is 
equally effective as an irritable old ma- 
jor, and Roy Fairchild’s skilful han- 
dling of a disagreeable role nearly 
makes an impossible cad possible. 

“You Never Can Tell” is a title that 
would admirably fit every musical com- 
edy presented during the past decade. 
Whoever could have foretold that “The 
Orchid,” with its disappearing libretto, 
its stationary story, and its potted com- 
edy would catch the town is the prophet 
to put your money on. After three 
solid hours of effort at the opening per- 
formance, a brace of librettists, a pair 
of lyricists, and a score of players had 
dispensed some rhyme, less reason, and 
no comedy, and yet the audience left the 
Herald Square Theater convinced that 
it had had a good time. Thus encour- 
aged, other audiences have attended 
and arrived at the same conclusion. 

Once Charles Dillingham, who pro- 
duced “The Red Mill,” was asked the 
secret of its tremendous success. 

“T don’t know,” he replied frankly. 
“Tt is the lack of that knowledge that 
keeps all theatrical managers mere spec- 
ulators.” 

Charles Frohman also has com- 
mented in a similar vein upon the utter 
inability to foresee a great theatrical 
success or a dismal failure. 

“The man who could accurately. tell 
a good play from a bad play,” he said, 
“would be worth about a million dol- 
lars a year to me. I have produced 
more plays than any other man in the 
world, and I guess right about once in 
four times.” 

So unutterably stupid is the book of 
“The Orchid” that after the first act 
it is discarded entirely, the characters 
move from a horticultural college in 
England to a public square in Nice, and 
a vaudeville show is substituted for a 
musical comedy. It is the vaudeville 
show that carries the day. IT ifteen 
minutes of it are devoted to a piano 
recital by Melville Ellis, who is a good 
pianist and a sad, sad actor. Ten min- 
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utes or so are allotted Miss Trixie 
Friganza in which to sing “No Wed- 
ding Bells for Me” in propria persona 
and “Fancy Dress” in crinoline. Eddie 
Foy steps on and off the program at 
will, changing his hat with every en- 
trance, but always retaining the same 
dance-steps and same gritty tenor notes 





that endeared him to Chicago when 
that city feared St. Louis as its rival. 
William Rock, who portrays a “pro- 
fessional orchid-hunter,” gardens and 
guns for his favorite flower by singing 
and dancing—more especially the lat- 
ter—‘Far Peru’; and Irene Franklin 
achieves the seemingly impossible feat 
of singing the brilliant ditty, “I Must 


Propose to You,” through her nose. 

Throughout the entire proceeding 
Amelia Stone sits in soft moonlights 
and adjustable sunsets, and advertises 
her teeth and her dimples. Most prima 
dcnnas feel it incumbent upon them- 
selves to turn loose a top note now and 
then. Miss Stone has for years been 
getting better results by teething and 
dimpling. It’s a sort of feat in wire- 
less telegraphy, and Miss Stone does it 
so very prettily and neatly. 

“The Grand Mogul,” at the New 
Amsterdam, on the other hand, sticks 
desperately to its story, and a good old 
reliable one it is, too. The operatic 
monarch in this instance is a Mogul of 
the Island of Inde. Pretty clever that 
—cunningly changing the locale and 
thereby winning new tribute for an old 
ruler. ‘ 

This conversation might have taken 
place between the Grand Mogul and 
any man in the audience: 

“Pardon me, Mr. Mogul, but I think 
I’ve met you before.” 

“You are quite mistaken, sir. I have 
ruled here all my life, and you are a 
stranger on this island.” 

“Come, now, didn’t you serve a term 
as the Sultan of Sulu?” 

“Ahem! perhaps you are thinking of 
my brother.” 

“Surely, then, I met you years ago 
when you were ruling under the 
name of Lorenzo. Don’t you remember 
the pretty little girl, called Mascot, 
whom—— 














“T believe that a member of our fam- 
ily did get mixed up in some such en- 
tanglement, but that was before my 
time. 

‘At least, hese’ s a strong family re- 
semblance. And it occurs to me that 
when I was traveling in Siam you were 





acting as regent for a crown prince, 
named Matava. Let’s see, they called 
you Wang then.” 

“Who, me? Never was in Siam. 
Must have been that vagabond cousin 
of mine.” 

Now I’ve got you. You were at the 
Criterion Theater the other night dis- 


tised as the acting Shah of Persia.” 
‘That's funny. Lots of people have 
made that mistake. That’s my uncle.” 
He’s always the this potentate 
of opera. He makes queer laws and he 
wears queer clothes. He is always in 
trouble. He is a lyric Happy Hooligan 
Fortunately, in this instance, he sings 
delightful music. The score is Gustav 
Luders’ best since “Prince of Pilsen,” 
and the melodies carry the piece safely « 
bevond the border-line of indifference. 
The performance distinctly inter- 
esting, also, if for no other reason than 
that it clears Frank Moulan’s earlier 
success of the suspicion of accident. In 
“The Sultan of Sulu” Mr. Moulan made 
himself famous in a night. Then he 
made himself notorious and unhappy in 
another night by disagreeing with his 
management and gaining an injunction 


oO 
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is 


instead of an increase of salary.. For 
several years he floundered abcut in 
mediocre roles until he became listed 
among the shooting-stars of theatrical 
heave 1S. 

Now Mr. Moulan, like Richard, is 
himself again. He is G. Washington 
Barker, a former side-show lecturer. 
Irom a balloon he falls through the 
roof of the Grand Mogul’s palace and 
occupies the throne until the rightful 
monarch return \ naval lieutenant 
ves, he sings tenor—a fussy prime min- 
ister, and a harem, décolleté at both 
ends, do the rest. 

\ dealer in a visited “The 
Land of Nod,” at the New York Thea 
ter, the other aie and came away with 
these additions to his collections: 
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1. “Gee! that was great beer you put 
into me. Do you notice my hops 7” 

2. “Say something bright.” 

“The electric lights are shining.” 

3. “The man in the moon is coming 
down here to-night to get full.” 

“All right; I'll get his last quarter.” 

4. “Are you trying to make a fool of 
me?” 

“No; I’m too late.” 

“lave you seen my barber-pole ?” 
little shaver.” 

If those sample gems of wit goad 
to paroxysms of joy, buy a 
ticket for “The Land of Nod.” 
are many others equally sparkling. 
this writing “The Land of Nod” 
ing through that expensive but some- 
times remunerative process of being 
“whipped into shape.’ A whipping- 
post might net come amiss during the 
performance, but a justice that is tem- 
pered with mercy precludes the mention 
of its: most eligible candidates 

Carrie DeMar and Mabel Barrison 
are the in an arid cast. The 
comedians, of whom there are a half- 
dozen, might be funny, had they thought 
to obtain a license from the librettists. 

Another new play, struggling to keep 


you 
season- 

There 
At 
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oases 


its head above water as these words are 
penned, is “The Ambitious Mrs. Al- 
cott,” at the Astor Theater. Mrs. Al- 


cott, the heroine of the play, introduces 
something quite startling in the way of 
overfed pasts. Before the rise of the 
curtain she has met and survived three 
loves, and before its fall she has ac- 
cumulated three more. The net result 
of her amatory industry is a scandal 
that involves a king. 

While playing the king she is also 
playing the deuce with a young: diplo- 
mat, and the story revolves around the 
efforts of the latter’s brother to save 
him from becoming one of the numer- 
ous lIlcotts. The young man does 
not parti icul: irly wish to be saved, and 
the audience is not keen about it. Dor- 
othy Dorr, Vrs. Alcott, is as hard as 
nails and as cheerful as a bill-collector. 
One is rather inclined to sympathize 
with the king. 
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The problem of serials. 
serial in Ainslee’s. 
personality. 
coherent narrative. 
certain interest and value. 
rather unconvincing. 


will gladden the hearts of his admirers. 


Robert Hichens’ “ 
“The White Cat” by Gelett Burgess a tale of double 
“The Patriot” by Antonio Fogazzaro a rambling and in- 
Bolton Hall’s “Three Acres and Liberty” of a 
“Don-a-Dreams” by Harvey J, O’Higgins 
“The Brass Bowl” by Louis Joseph Vance, a lively 
and absorbing detective story. Charles D. Stewart’s “Partners of Providence” 


Archibald 
Lowery 
Sessions 





Barbary Sheep” to be the next 


“Prisoners of Fortune” by Ruel 


Perley Smith told with freshness, vigor and finish. Arthur Morrison’s ““Mar- 
tin Hewitt, Investigator” will be welcome to lovers of detective fiction 


¥HIS number of AINs- 
LEE’s sees the conclu- 
sion of one of the 
most successful serial 
stories that have ever 
appeared in AINs- 
LEE’S MAGAZINI 
elsewhere, we might 
For the past four months 
never read 
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almost say. 
the familiar declaration *'] 
serials” has been forgotten; at least so 


far as “Her Son” is concerned, and one 
outcome has been that a solid founda- 
tion is laid for Mr. Vachell’s reputation 
among American readers of fiction. 

This success has brought its difficul- 
ties as well as its rewards; the interest 
stimulated by the progress of this story, 
the anticipations roused by the approach 
of the conclusion, and the eagerness 
with which the magazine has been 
sought cannot be adequately satisfied 
merely by this one tale. The problem 
which the story has forced us to face 
is how to offset a possible reaction from 
the tension thus created, and a bare 
statement of it shows that its solution is 
not easy. 

Nevertheless, it has been solved, and 
the announcement which was promised 
in this department last month is now 
due. 





Less than two years ago a book was 
published which made an intense im- 
* pression upon the novel-reading public, 
the discussion of which still continues, 
as well as the sale, which has absorbed 
fourteen editions. Its vitality has been 
amazing. At the time of its appearance 
reference was made to it in these col- 
umns as a book possessing qualities that 
gave “promjse of a life of appreciation 
which will outlast many other volumes 
in the year’s crop of fiction’; that “a 
thorough reading of the book leaves 
one with tlfe sense of physical fatigue, 
as if the reader himself had experienced 
the violent and terrible ordeals of 
soul that were the portions of the actors 
in this drama of the African desert.” 

The subsequent popularity of “The 
Garden of Allah”—the book in question 
—fully justified this estimate, and on 
the strength of that estimate the readers 
of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE are asked to 
consider the latest novel by the same 
author, Mr. Robert Hichens, which will 
begin in the July number. 

“Barbary Sheep,” the name of this 
new story, has many of the qualities 
which made “The Garden of Allah” 
great; it has the same craftsmanship, 
the same “insight into and understand- 
ine of human nature, and the forces 
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that mould it—the intangible forces of 
earth and air, the minute happenings of 
one’s daily life,” and the same mystical 
environment of the desert. 

The publishers have no doubt but 
that this story will be received as an al- 
together fitting successor to “Her 
Son.” It is one that stirs interest chief- 
ly by the appeal which it makes to the 
emotions of the reader, though there is 
enough variety of incident to make it a 
rather than one of psy- 
uncertainty as to the final 
outcome is sufficient to maintain, 
throughout, the keenest sort of 
pense, and the dénouement is entirely 
unexpected, but consistent. 


tale of action 


chology. The 
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“The White Cat,” by Gelett Burgess, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill Company, is 
a tale of double personality. The old 
German fairy-story of the same name, 
in which, it will be remembered, the 
white cat begged the young prince to 
cut off her head and tail as a reward for 
the service she had rendered him, has 
obviously suggested Mr. Burgess’ plot. 

Young Mr. Castle, the prince of this 
modern fairy-tale, is hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident on a lonely country 
road, and by this conventional means is 
introduced into the household of the 
beautiful heroine, Miss Joy Fielding, 
who lives alone with a Chinese cook and 
a marvelously capable negro woman. 
Under the stress of circumstances which 
force him to accept her hospitality, he 
discovers that she suffers from the dis- 
advantages of a double personality. It 
is not altogether clear why one should 
be supposed to have any rights that are 
paramount to those of the other, and 
the narrative develops into a struggle 
between Mr. Castle and the unscrupu- 
lous physician, Doctor Copin, each plot- 
ting to suppress the- personality hostile 
to his interests ; Castle shows himself to 
be something of a coxcomb in his inti- 
mation that both personalities are in 
love with him. 

He finally wins his fight against the 
malefic influence of the doctor, how- 
ever, by the performance of a feat al- 
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inost as grewsome as the operation 
upon the white cat, and Joy Fielding 
is emancipated to become Mrs. Castle. 


eH He 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published 
a translation of another book by An- 
tonio Fogazzaro, the Italian novelist 
who achieved some vogue last year on 
this side of the Atlantic when “The 
Saint” was given to the American read- 
ing public. 

“The Patriot,’ which is the name of 
the new novel, is a story of a period 
of the Italian revolt from Austrian 
domination in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It has, however, very 
little to do with historical events; it 
cannot even be said that it contains 
much that is enlightening as to the so- 
cial conditions of the time. That it is 
neither historical nor sociological may, 
and doubtless will, be considered points 
in its favor. 

As a story it has little to commend 
it to Anglo-Saxon tastes. It is a some- 
what rambling and incoherent narra- 
tive of the marital misunderstandings 
of Francis Maironi and his wife, Luisa 
Rigey, complicated, as such differences 
always are, by the meddling of out- 
So far as it is possible to in- 
fer from the rather nebulous outline, 
the causes of their troubles are to be 
found in the Marchesa Maironi’s oppo- 
sition to the marriage of her nephew 


“4 
siders. 


Francis with Luisa, and her disin- 
heritance of him. 
The tale is colorless, more or less, 


the plot all but lifeless, and it is un- 
redeemed by any striking characteriza- 
tion or psychological analysis which 
might, if present, have vindicated the 
reputation gained by the author among 
a certain class of American readers. 


xe Fe MH 


The title of a new book by Bolton 
Hall, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, gives a very good idea of its 
character. 

“Three Acres and Liberty” is a book 
designed to give such information as 
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will enable a family to live in comfort 
by the cultivation of a small tract of 
land. The author professes to see in 
present social and industrial conditions 
the growth of evils which may be met 
and overcome by the development of 
the agricultural spirit. The idea is not 
new, and its discussion in this book will 
probably be the least interesting and 
least regarded by those to whom it is 
addressed. 

Aside from the sociological and eco- 
nomic questions involved, the book is 
of great interest and value as showing 
in an entertaining way the methods and 
possibilities of agriculture on a small 
scale. Real cultivation, as opposed to 
the happy-go-lucky style of farming 
that has been the rule in the United 
States, is the thing insisted upon, and 
to a great many people it will be a good 
deal of a revelation. 


Harvey J. O'Higgins has undertaken, 
in his story, “Don-a-Dreams,” pub- 
lished by the Century Company, some- 
thing as far removed from “The 
Smoke Eaters” as can be conceived, and 
it must be admitted that the result, com- 
paratively speaking, is not a happy one. 

The story is, substantially, a history 
of Donald Gregg from early childhood 
up to the period when, as a young man, 
he achieves his first success as a play- 
wright. It is the more or less familiar 
story of the abnormal, dreamy, misun- 
derstood boy who, by the accident of 
his birth, finds himself surrounded by 
influences hostile to his nature and as- 
pirations. At the first opportunity he 
forsakes the circumscribed environment 
of his native town, abandons the sup- 
posed advantages of a college educa- 
tion and goes to New York. There he 
has the usual experiences of unknown 
and unappreciated genius, and finally 
wins success in the usual way. 

The story is not entirely convincing ; 
it is long-drawn out and rather ram- 
bling; the characters, including Don 
and Margaret, the girl who supplies 
the love interest, are hardly realistic 
enough, and the plot is more or less 
commonplace. 
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“The Brass Bowl,” published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, is the work of 
Louis Joseph Vance, whose stories of 
“O’Rourke, Gentleman Adventurer,” 
were so well received at the time of 
their publication in the Popular Maga- 
cine. 

“The Brass Bowl” is a very lively 
and very absorbing detective story, in 
which young Mr. Maitland’s family 
jewels figure as objects of the envious 
regard of a skilful burglar, and certain 
of his private papers are coveted by 
a charming girl. The operations of the 
burglar and the girl create numerous 
complications calculated to mystify 
even so sophisticated a young gentle- 
man as Mr. Maitland, and, until the 
final dénouement at the dead of night 
in a New York sky-scraper, keep him 
fully occupied. 

The story is very’easy and very in- 
teresting reading, and, considering the 
present demand for this type of fiction, 
should be a popular book. 


xe eH 
It is just about two years since 
Charles D. Stewart published “The 
Fugitive Blacksmith,’ a first book, 


which gladdened the hearts of appre- 
ciative readers. Those who read that 
story will welcome “Partners of Provi- 
dence,” the new one just published by 
the Century Company. 

Sam Daly, a Missouri River boy, tells 
the story because “Elkins says to me, 
‘Why don’t you write a book about 
it??? Elkins is the head pilot on the 
Woodland, and what Elkins says is all 
right. So Sam chewed up pretty near 
all of a five-cent lead-pencil, and didn't 
get anything down, and Elkins had to 
tell him how. “Start her up full 
steam,” he says, “and take what comes. 
You was raised on a crooked river, and 
so you have got to tell a crooked story. 
Nobody would expect you to go 
straight ahead at it, like a fellow that 
was raised on a canal.” And Sam fol- 
lowed the advice. Like the river, the 
story of the Valdes trouble is pretty 
shifty and uncertain, and you can’t tell 
how it is going to come out. 








One time when he was a cub on the 
Speed he missed the boat at St. Louis, 
and on applying to the captain of the 
Muscoutah was told to go and see the 
pilot. Now a pilot is “a man that’s 
used to being in a glass case, and all he 
wants is a pitcher of ice water and a 
place to spit.” So Sam began by ta- 
king these necessaries to the _pilot- 
house, where the pilot was reading the 
river news. “He didn’t say anything. 
I didn’t say anything, too; and we kept 
it up for a long time, till we were both 
pretty well acquainted. Then he 
turned the paper over and spit, and 
took a drink of water, and said: “The 
hell with the insurance companies.’ I 
could see right away that he was going 
to take me. So then I spit in the box 
and made myself at home.” 

This was how he came to meet 
Valdes and Clancy, and the series of 
events was started that ended on the 
New Orleans levee. 

In a postscript Sam says: “Elkins 
has looked it over. He says the story 
was good before I started; but it ain't 
what he expected.” 


* ee 
“Prisoners of Fortune,” by Ruel 
Perley Smith, published by L. C. Page 


& Co., is an early eighteenth century 
adventure story, the burden of which is 
a search for a pirate’s treasure. 

The story, which is told in the first 
person by its hero, begins with the 
execution in Boston of a band of cap- 
tured pirates. From the most pic- 
turesque of the band the narrator ob- 
tains a cryptic description of what is, 
presumably, the hiding-place of a treas- 
ure, and, though it is practically unde- 
cipherable, it is carefully preserved un- 
til chance directs its possessor to the 
place it describes. 

The quest takes 
companions up and 


and his 
the coast 


the hero 
down 


from Maine to the Carolinas; wander- 
ings which bring them all sorts of ad- 
ventures and hardships, and inciden- 
tally introduce the woman, Mary Vane, 
without whom the love-story would be 
missing. 





FOR BOOK LOVERS 
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The manner in which it is told saves 
it from being a book of the trite type 
of adventure story. While there is real- 
ly nothing new in theme or episode, it 
is told with a freshness, vigor, and fin- 
ish that make it very attractive and ex- 


tremely interesting. 
eH oe 


There seems to be little doubt but 
that good detective stories, including 
mystery that cannot, strictly 
speaking, be included in this classifica- 
tion, more popular than ever. 
Most of the best in current fiction seem 
to be modeled on the lines of the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories, presumably be- 
cause there is a demand for them. 

Harper & Brothers. have recently 
brought out, in book form, a reprint of 
some stories of this kind written by 
Arthur Morrison, under the title of 
“Martin Hewitt, Investigator.” The 
volume contains seven tales, involving 
the crimes of murder, real and simu- 
lated, kidnaping and theft. A striking 
feature, common to all the stories, and 
one which to many minds will help to 
recommend them, is the fact that they 
are not complicated by any love inter- 
est. 

To the apparently growing numbers 
of people looking for detective fiction 
this book will be very welcome. 


stories 


are 


~ 


John Oxenham’s new story, “The 
Long Road,’ Macmillan Company, is 
not, as one critical review has stated, 
“a romance of home life in England.” 
On the contrary, it is a narrative of the 
experiences of political exiles in Si- 
beria. 

Ivan Ilive, a blacksmith at Kazan, in 
a province by the river Volga, had been 
condemned, with his wife and little son, 
to exile in Siberia because he was 
guilty of the crime of taking snuff. In 
obedience to the decree, they were 
obliged to make the long journey to 
Irkutsk on foot. 

Tf that had been all, there would 
have been conparatively small cause for 
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complaint, for the conditions of life 
and the chances for comfort were not 
greatly different from those at Kazan. 
But the change meant something more, 
for the dwellers in that remote prov- 
ince were, by the fact of its isolation, 
practically at the mercy of the whims 
of the autocratic governor, Paschkin. 

Ivan himself was the first victim to 
be sacrificed after he had made himself 
a home and established his business. 
His son, Stephan, succeeded him not 
only as the head of the fainily and busi- 
ness, but as the object of Paschkin’s 
cruel greed. 

The story is realistic enough if one 
can himself 
the special mental condition necessary 
to a full appreciation of a story of 
Russian life. ut uncertainty about 
that makes the reception of the book 
problematical 


succeed in working up in 


fascination 
stories, be 


There is an unfailing 
about railroad adventure 
cause there is, for somg reason or other, 
an air of reality about them which is 
not produced in the same degree by any 
tl type of adventure. “The Dia 
mond Key" is a collection of eleven 
railroad stories, written by Alvah Mil 
ton Kerr, and published by the Lothrop, 
I.ee & Shepard Company. 

The Diamond Key was a 
given by the officials of the 


other 


bad 4s 


Central 


Vestern Railroad to such of its em 
ployees as distinguished themselves by 
acts of conspicuous bravery in the per 
formance of their duties, and these sto 
ri are designed to give the particu 
lars of eleven of the cases in which it 


lye stowed 
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The most stirring of the collection is 
probably that entitled “The President's 
Son,” for it embraces a greater variety 
of incident, a more striking and un- 
usual combination of dangers and ob- 
stacles to be overcome, with less to be 
expected from the chief actor than any 
of the others. 

Of the remaining ten, “Dippy Ham- 
ilton’s Magic,” “How Dreamy Meadows 
Won,” “The Crepe de Chine Torch,” 
and “Saving the Long House,” will 
probably claim most attention. No- 
body, however, who finds interest in any 
one of these tales will fail to read them 
all. 

* 


Important New Books. 


The Flyers,” George Barr McCutcheon, 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

“The Princess Virginia,” C. N. & A. M 
Williamson, McClure, Phillips & Co 
“Through the Eye of the Needle,” 
um Dean Howells, Harper & Bros. 
“Prima Donna,” F. Marion 
\Mlacmillan Co 

“The Flying Cloud,” Morley 
C. Page & Co. 

*Alice-for-Shot 
Henry Holt & C 
“Langford of the Three Bars,” Kate and 
Virgil D. Boyles, A. C. McClurg & C 


“The Golden Hawk,” Edith Rickert, Bake 
tani 


Will- 
Crawford, 


Robert hy 


William De Morgan, 


& laylor 

‘The Gulf.” John Luther Long, Mac- 
millan Co : 

the Cave Man,” John Corbin, D. App 
ton & Co 

For the ¢ f Freed 4 W 
Marchmo1 | \ Stokes Co 

‘Kathe J emp Phurst« Harpet 
& Bros 

“M Ile Oln Kirk bie shton 
Miffii x ( 

“The R of Chickamaug General 
Charles Kin G. W. Dillingha Ce 

The Siar e Cat Henry Rideout 
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KIDNAPPED! 


Find the Heartless Person. 




















Do you wake up in the night with a feeling of suffocation and dread? 

Do you get dizzy and out of breath on exertion or feel faint when you 
rise suddenly from a sitting posture? 

Does your heart flutter and palpitate at times? 

You don’t believe it’s Coffee, but that is easy to prove. 

Quit the Coffee 10 days. 

That removes.the cause—the poisonous drug, Caffeine. 





Then use well-made Postum. 





That supplies the food elements required by Nature to rebuild a 
broken-down nervous system. The changed feeling settles all arguments. 


These are incontrovertible facts. 





Any physician can tell you this, but the best way to prove it is to 
quit Coffee and use well-made POSTUM for 10 days. 


**There’s a Reason’”’ for 


POS TUM 


i Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle CreeK, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Prudential Liberality Again Displayed 


The Most Important | 
Voluntary Benefit Ever Granted 


By The Prudential is now Announced. 





All Industrial Policies now in Force under which 
the Insured have attained age 75, or under which 
the Insured may attain age 75 during 1907, will 
be made Free or Paid-up Policies and the : 


Further Payment of Premiums Will Not Be Required 


After the Insured has reached the said age. 

The Business of The Prudential is so large that, 
should the present plan be continued, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of this concession alone, in 
ten years, would be over 


Three and One-Quarter Million Dollars 


For years it has been the practice of The Prudential to add 
to the benefits already accorded to those who insure with 
us, giving Policyholders more than their Contracts called 
for when experience demonstrates that we can safely do so. 


These VOLUNTARY CONCESSIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
already aggregate more than 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


and every year adds to this amount. 





The Company which deals with Policyholders in 

» this spirit of Liberality and fairness, combined 
f a — with absolute Financial security, is the Come 
iit Ma > BP pany you should insure in, 

t ‘THE 


PRUDENTIAL aA iylea SJ 
(HAS THE ‘ 
, STRENGTH OF t, President. 


—— 


as, } The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
Pl pe thee 


Tell the substitutor 





ay 














“No, thank you, I want what I asked for 
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The Victor Company 
presents to the public this 
new and wonderful instrument. 


For large residences, ball-rooms, hotels, theatres, 

halls, piazzas and lawns—no space is too large 

for a perfect rendering of Grand Opera, Concert or a Dance Pro- 
gramme, on the Victor Aux-e-to-phone. 


PNEUMATIC AUXILIARY POWER 


The well-known pneumatic principle used in the finest organs, 
from power developed by special electric mechanism. Compressed 
air is sent through a new and ingenious sound-box, magnifying the 
beautiful Victor tone into a glorious volume of melodious sound. 


As easy to operate (with any Victor Record) as any other form 
of Victor. 


The Aux-e-to-phone may be heard at principal Victor dealers. Write for descriptive book. 


mC on 


3 
& 
Wr tea 


— er a ——— 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Company, Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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For Biscuits 
that Melt in 
the Mouth 





@ Armour’s “Simon 


Pure” Leaf Lard is 


the shortening. There 


is no ‘ 


‘soggy”’ cook- 


ery where it is rightly 


used. Isn’t that a 
fact worth consider- 
ing? One cupful of 
poor shortening can 


spoil enough pastry to 
pay for a whole pail 
of “Simon Pure.” 
Then think of the 
personal satisfaction 
and keen delight in 
getting biscuits and 
pastry so perfectly 
that they 
literally melt in the 


shortened 


mouth! 
@ Armour’s “Simon 


Pure” Leaf Lard is 


sold government 


sealed tin pails (threes, 


in 


fives and tens). 































Tell the substitutor: 











Armour’s “VERIBEST” Meats comply ab- 


United States Meat 


nourishing and 100 per cent pure. 


Inspection and Pure 


More 


product of the ARMOUR Method—that 


good” but better than any food law requires, 














oes 


OX TONGUE 


SUGGESTIONS 


The slices of cold Tongue may 
be laid in a circle overlapping 
one another and the center filled 
with nasturtium blossoms; serve 
with sauce Tartare, French or 
Mayonnaise Dressing. 

The cold Tongue may be sliced 
and put in a brick-shaped mold 
with capers, chopped olives and 
red peppers. Fill the mold with 
a pint of clear consomme to 
which has been added a table- 
spoonful of granulated gelatine 
dissolved in hot water. Pour 
the jelly over the Tongue and 
put away to harden. 


a ee 








PORK and BEANS 


SUGGESTIONS 


Vertbest Beans may be used 
for making various soups, par- 
ticularly Baked Bean Soup. 

They may be used for a salad 
and served with Sliced Ox 
Tongue. 

Baked Bean Sandwiches may 
be made of them and served hot 
or cold. 

They may be cooked with 
various Vertbest Deviled or 
Potted Meats in the chafing dish. 

Bean Croquettes may be served 


with any one of the Canned 
Veribest Sausages or Loaf 
Goods. 





The Epicure’s HAM 


@ Tender, sweet, delicious ham that ¢ eo 
water,’’ — that's 

A better ham 
Nothing is 
We'll do it if we can. 
been produced, nor a ham so good as Armour’s ‘‘Star. 


“‘makes your mouth 

Armour’s ‘Star’? Ham. 
may be produced some day. 
impossible, 


Only selected hams are ‘‘ Star” 
special mild cure. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 






% 


But a better ham never has 
* It's a special. 


branded. They are then given a 
The result is delicacy of quality and flavor to be 
found only in Armour’s ‘‘Star” 


Hams—‘' The Ham What Am.” 








Good-bye.” 












ne) Bev 


® 






















solutely with the standards fixed by the 
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Food Laws—they are clean, wholesome, 


than 


that, “VERIBEST” 


meats are the 


means “Top Notch Quality,” not “just as 


not only “fit to eat’ 


* but “good to eat.” 








BRISKET BEEF 


SUGGESTIONS 


The brisket is considered the 
very bestcut for corning. Canned 
Veribest Brisket Beef may be 
used in all the many ways corned 
beef is employed, hot or cold. 

It may be used in all sorts of 
hashes, or chopped mixed with 
cream sauce and served on toast. 

It may b- chopped, mixed with 
tomato, celery or mushroom sauce, 
and bread crumbs and scalloped. 

It may be cut in small pieces 
and with mashed potato made 
into a Cottave pie; or sliced and 
cooked with onions and tomatoes 
to make Beef Spanish. 





POTTED HAM 
SUGGESTIONS 


The Potted Ham may be used 
for making sandwiches, force- 
meat, quenelles, etc. 

It may be used for stuffing 
tomatoes, cucumbers, squash, 
egg plant, onions, etc. 

It may be used, mixed with 
bread crumbs or chestnuts, for the 
stuffing of turkey, grouse, chicken, 
and particularly quail and duck. 

It may be used for making 
canapes and for stuffed eggs. 

It may be most successfully 
used wherever a recipe calls fora 
finely minced, wellseasoned meat, 


either alone or mixed with others. 


AOE et 


2 SEES RESP SE SS Se ee 


Bacon At Its Best 


@ Crisp, juicy, savory, appetizing and 
nourishing. Itstrengthens the arm while 
it satisfies the palate. A stimulant to the 


: hunger which it appeases. Such is 
ARMOUR'S Star Bacon. Choice, evenly cured and thinly sliced, 
tender and juicy—with fat and lean evenly balanced—the kind that does 
not cook dry and stringy; every slice tastes likemore. Doctors recom- 
mend Bacon because it is a valuable food and so easily digested. Try 
Armour’s Star Bacon put up in glass jars or tins; the Star Brand guar- 


antees quality—-marks the best Bacon on the market and Uniformity. 


Tell the substitutor: 

















Mouth 
Watering 
SOUPS 





@ Rich, meaty, whole- 


some, 


and palate- 
tempting soups— 
soups that nourish and 
delight, without over- 
heating—are best made 
with Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. 
that savory quality, 
without which 
are insipid, because it 


It imparts 
soups 


is the best extract of 
the best beef—a pure, 
wholesome, _concen- 
trated stock packed in 
convenient jars for 


household use. 


@ It is also invaluable 
to the housewife for 
restoring the original 
juices and flavor to re- 
cooked meats, and 
giving vegetables a 
‘snap and flavor ob- 
tained in no other way. 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








Good-bye.” 
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The Bridge that spans the River 
of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden 
easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of 
New Rubber are a positive relief 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses 
are obliged to wear them in the 
sick room. If it is a fact that 
they make you step lighter and 
more buoyant and feel happier in 
mind and body, adopt them for 
your own benefit, but be sure and 
get O’Sullivan’s. They are the 
only heels that are made of new 
rubber. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you,send 35 cents and diagram 
of your heel to the manufacturers. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 




















o. S21. Fine Cut ( ; ier, Side Door, Four-Passenger Trap 
: i ike ear 00. 4 at alte 940.00 mor > < 
34 Vears Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness ha > been sol 
rect from our factory t« ser il 
ntury. We hip for examinat 
and guarantee safe del 
ing if ne ot satished as to 


We Are the —— Manutacturers in ‘the World 





z to the , excl 
6 bo tH 


ELKHART “CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. “CO., Eikhart, Ind. 





G teed Kubber Tir rice complete $98.00. A 











Tell the substitutor: “‘N< 





OVERHEAD VEHICLE WASHER 


Illuminated or Plain 
Only IMluminated Washer Made 
ire enthusiastic in its praise. Allows of wash 


ing at ht or in a dark place, throwing the 
e it is needed. Safe, simple, 













A Necessity in all Garages, Clab 
and Private Auto Sta- 
tions. For Sale by 
all Dealers. 








and Prices 


Vehicle Specialty Company 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


oes with Concrete 9 


t ry jOHN Mat Saar 


Sent on trial 
aiaeeiala r 
Bt il e and durable 


tee “FREE 


The Pettyjohn Co., 669 N. Sixth St., a Haute, Ind. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
ent free with privilege of e xamination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT, CO. 


Send for Deseriptive Catalog 








Good-bve.” 


ked for. 










































Dept. G, 201 E. Van Ruren Street, - Chieago, Lil. 
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makes them old - before 
their time; it’s the rubbing and 
straining on a washboard—¢get- 
ting the dirt out by main 
strength. 


NSIBINI 


THE IMPROVED SOAP Iie. 
fll is in powdered form for your 
eiiconvenience. As it washes |i 

without rubbing, it saves the i 
ii worst of the wear. 


PEARLINE ENJOYS THE) 
LARGEST SALE AMONG 


Intelligent Women Ve 











MALVINA( [MENNEN Saas 
\ piste E | TOILET iG iB PU ; 2 


On 


FEFEFFSFPFFFFFFSOFSOFFSOS FOSS SSS OFO PFO HI® 


CHEW... 


Beeman 's 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin « 
Gum « » 


Cures indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


‘s Powder 


YOUR LITTLE ROSEBUD 
for 


non-refillable box bea 
everywhere or ; 
G 


SHEFF FFEFE FEF ETEREOS 


x All Others are Imitations. 


Hetero eososesosssroeor ori g® 


FHEFEFFFFFFEFFSFOSSOSSEFSSSOSSOSESESEOSE+OO® 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








Former U. S. Senator John F. Dryden 
has returned to Newark, fully recovered 
from the illness which prompted him to 
withdraw from the Senatorial contest, and 
has actively resumed business relations. 
When asked today for an expression of 
opinion as to the effect of radical insurance 
legislation enacted by the different States 
during the past few months, Senator 
Dryden said: 

“There has been much new legislation upon 
the subject of life insurance, and many impor- 


tant measures have been passed, while 


others are still pending. While it is 
the effect the new laws, 
The Prudential may be relied upon to meet the 


mally 
too early 
to forecast future of 
situation in a spirit of the utmost fairness. Not only 
has the Company always done what it was legally 
required to do, but it has gone far beyond the 
mere letter of the law, and in the most liberal 
spirit has extended to the policyholders the priv- 
ileges and advantages of one concession after 
another. In other words, the Company has al- 
ways tried to do more than the law required, 
and it may be relied upon to continue so to do. 
In its final analysis, statute requirements at the 
best are a declaration of a broad and general 
principle of administration, and in the execution 
of details a successful company must necessarily 
be governed by a higher law than a statute—a 
moral the 
liberal treatment of the insured, compatible with 
safety. 


obligation which calls for most 


“In pursuance of this policy it has been my 
pleasure to sign to-day an order in conformity with 
a resolution passed by the Board of Directors of 
The Prudential Insurance Company granting con- 
cessions this year to Industrial policyholders in 
The Prudential who have attained the age of 75 
years which will result in relieving holders of a 
great 
ment 
pany 


many thousands of policies from tle pay- 
of any further premiums, costing the Com- 
over $750,000 of this 
policy during the next ten years, it is estimated, 
over three and one-quarter millions of dollars. 
These concessions, I understand, will affect pro- 


and a continuance 


portionately more policies than a similar change 


in any other Industrial insurance company. 


Other voluntary concessions in the form of in- 
creased benefits, cash and mortuary dividends, 
more liberal paid-up policies, etc., not called for 
by law or contract, have been made, aggregat- 


ing over eight million dollars and this large 


amount will be necessarily greatly added to in 
the future.”’ 


Tell the substitutor: 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 











Protect Your 
Investments 


Put your money into sound enterprises that can 
“show you.” 

Don’t fool with “prospects” unless you can afford 
to lose. 

Don't take anyone’s guess. Insist on facts that 
can be proven by official, legal proof. 

Get posted on the real, tangible enterprises of the 
country—going concerns that are making money— 
Learn to use your judgment and foresight in making 
money 


Like Senator Clark Did 


You can do it. Its not a great secret. Just applied 
common sense. 

Our illustrated publication, giving facts and figures 
not usually published for general distribution, is yours 
for the asking. 

To be well informed on such subjects, you should 
write for a copy to-day and read it thoroughly 

A postal request will bring it to you prepaid. 


0. B. STANTON & SON, 
1538 REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 














There’s Something 
You Want to Know 


What is it? 

At a cost of but a few cents per day we will keep you 
posted on any subject—no matter what—that is before 
the public—anything that is being, or is going to be, 
written an! printed about. That is our business 








Accomplished through our TOPICAL SUBJECTS 
PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE and LITERARY 
BUREAU —the most complete and best organized in the 
world 

Reading and clipping from over 50,000 publications 


monthly (including every Daily and nearly every 
and Periodical in the U. S.— 

We supply you, every twenty-four hours—or as fre- 
quently as desired—with every item printed, anywhere 
(or covering sucn territory or pul lications as you may 
desire) relative to the subjects in which you are inter- 
ested 


Write for Booklet stating subject you 


Weekly 


wish covered— 


we will tell you how we can serve you (sending you 
simple Clippings), and what it will cost. We furnish 
original MSS, essays, speeches, debates, etc., if desired. 


OTHER THINGS YOU MAY WANT TO KNOW 


OUR “PERSONAL ITEM” SERVICE: We supply Chppings 
from all publications of everything said about yourself or your busi- 
ness. Ask for Booklet 

OUR “TRADE NEWS” SERVICE: We supply daily all news 
of value in marketing your products, making investments, etc. Ask 
for Booklet ‘‘A” and sample Service, stating line 


It’s Simply a Question of HOW We Can Serve You—Ask US. 
International Press Clipping Bureau 
910 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, U.S. A. 

SES ae ARNE CONN ER er ROTTEN LARC S 

Good-bye.” 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





“ONYX” &@ 2 Hosiery 


Look for this Trade Mark stamped on every pair 





A straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 
The “ONYX” trade-mark, shown above, is the direct means of 
identifying the best hosiery before the public—the makers’ as- 
surance to the wearer of hosiery quality, style and service. 

Let us get to the point! 

When you are buying hosiery, look for the “ONYX” trade- 
mark. It is your protection against inferior imitations. There 
is no substitute for “ONYX” Hose. 





lor Women 


409K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, glossy, flexible, durable ; double 
sole, spliced heel, 50¢ a pair. 


Look Like Silk—Ileel Like Silk 
Wear Better Than Silk. 


For Men 


E 310. Black and colored lisle, six thread heel and toe, four threads all 
over; known to all men ‘‘as the best I ever wore.’’ The only lisle Hose that 
will not burn nor is harsh to the feet. 50ce a pair. 


We will mail post-paid on receipt of price a pair of either style; write to 
department Z. 


Broadway New York 
| ——————— -———i 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want wha’ 



























Bon2 " a a 


“She can see him, but he can’t see her.” 


stained in soft, harmonious colors. Easily adjusted to any porch in a few minutes, and may 
be used season after season. You can equip your porch at the moderate cost of from $2 to $10. 


are built on the ‘‘made-to-wear’’ principle. The supporting 


Vudor Hammocks cords are fastened direct to a Rock Elm spreader, as is also the 
body. This gives double the life to the Vudor Hammock, as it is especially strong where other 
hammocks are especially weak. Vudor Hammocks sell at $3.00 and $4.00 and are guaranteed 
to wear twice as long as any other hammock on the market. 


. give the luxurious ease of a Morris chair, with the gentle, swaying motion 
Vudor Chair Hammocks of ahammock. They conform to every movement of the body, and can be 


adjusted to any angle. Simple in construction and may be instantly hung up on the wall when not inuse. For 
complete relaxation and restfulness, the Vudor Chair Hammock cannot be excelled in any piece of porch furniture, 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we'll send you one, express prepaid, for $3.50. 
CAUTION-—Inferior products—bamboo shades which let in the sun and do not retain their shape or color and 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes sold by unscrupulous dealers as Vudor goods. Look for the 
Vador trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock and on the printed 
label sewed to every Vudor Hammock. It means quality in porch equipment, and it’s there for your protection. 
Prepare now for the hot summer—write for our free booklet, 
“ How to Cool a Hot Porch,” and the name of nearest Vudor dealer. 


\ HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 
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* “How to Cool a Hot Porch” 


wis the title of our free booklet, which we know 





p: will interest you if you have a veranda. It 
_ tells how to make your porch the most inviting 
spot about the house this summer by the use of 


woe Dudor ws 
i Porch Shades 


4 

Ny These shades shut out the hot sun, but 
-««— are constructed to admit every passing breeze 
that blows. Made of Linden Wood Fibre and 
Seine Twine, durable and weatherproof, 





82 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin y, 








Rider Agents Wanted 


ch town to ride and exhibit sample 
F BY 1906 model. Write for Special Offer. 
1 . it Guaranteed t $. 7 
R f%1906 Models Oo 
\ q Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
i\P 1904 & 1905 Models 
\ | all of best makes o 
Nu : 
Nn} 
» 





( 


wil 
(ii! 


All Mak da a k 
akes an 
Models, good as new $3 to $2 
Great Factory Clearing Sale, 
We Shipon rig without a cent 
it, pay the srotgnt and allow 
N DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc, 
half usual prices. Do not buy till 


ju get our catalogs. Write at once. 
MEAD CYCLE COs, Dept.a 110 Chicago 









AMONG THE CHAPTERS 


DEAFNESS 
“*The Morley Phone’’ \ 


Aminiature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises 
There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


| THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 













Cyclopedia orA pplied Electricity 


5Large Volumes, 2,500 Pages, 7x10 Inches 


New edition, right up-to-date, bound in red morocco. fully 








indexed, 2,000 full pa plat Diagrams, Descriptions, 
Formulae, Sections, Tables—supplemented by practical test 
questions— prepared especially for practical men who have no 
knowledge of advanced mathematics by such noted authorities 
as F. B. Crocker of Columbia University and the Crocker 
Wheeler Company, Prof. Esty, Head of the Department of Elec 


tricity, Lehigh University, and others 
ORDER NOW—SAVE ONE-THIRD 
Regular Price, $30 Special, 30 Days, $19.80 


Sent, express prepaid, for one week's FREE examination if vou 
mention this magazine Pay $2.00 cash and §2.00 a month 
thereafter until you have paid $19.80, if you keep the books 
We send for them, at our expense, if they do not meet your 








#5 
Magnetism, Measurements, Wiring, Telegraphy, Direct Current —. only reason this set 1s offered at such a low price is to 

Dynamos and Motors, Electric Lighting, Railway Power and Light- acquaint the public with the superior instruction of the Amer- 

ing, Arc Lamp Development, Electrical Construction, Management ican School of Correspondence—these books being partly com- 

of Dynamos and Motors, Power Station, Alternating Current Machin- led from the instruction papers 

ery, Power Transmission, Telephone, including Common Battery | F . . par 

System, Automatic Telephone and Wireless Telegraphy. A 200-page handbook sent free on request 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO 


Mention Ainslee’s, June "07 
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First Prize 
in the 
\\Fehatesat=) 
Beauty 

Contest 


is to be awarded by 

photographs alone. 

This contest is being held 

by more than a score of great 

newspapers in as many States. 

Thousands and thousands of pic- 

tures are entered. But in picking 

the handsomest woman from each State, 

and in finally selecting the most beautiful 

of all, the decisions will be based on merely 

what the photographs show. In other words, 

ail a really beautiful woman’s most winning asset— 

her clear, fresh, velvety skin—cannot be counted at 

all. A fine complexion makes beautiful even the 
woman who is otherwise plainest. 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


works wonders in restoring the natural health and beauty of the skin. It clears 
away muddiness and sallowness, smooths out wrinkles and it reduces flabbiness 

and the double chin. 
It softens skin and muscles, increases the facial blood circulation, and brings 


roses to the cheeks. 

Pompeian Massage Cream is not a cosmetic or artificial ‘‘beautifier,’’ but a natural - 
aid to natural beauty. It contains no grease and nothing to promote growth of hair, 

nor harm the most delicate skin. No imitation has the properties of the genuine, and 
many of the imitations are actually harmful. Remember the exact name. 


& 


ra 
Test it With Sample and Booklet—Sent Free Sante, 
$ 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Simply send us your name on a postal and we will send you a liberal sample, together with our 4A Gentlemen:— 
iilustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. $ a Fiease cond. with. 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but do not accept a substitute & Pee of suesuouan 

for Pompeian under any circumstances If your dealer does not keep it, we will send a facial massage and a 
s0-cent or $1.00 jar of the cream postpaid on receipt of price. liberal sample of Pom- 


peian Massage Cream. 
POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 34 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pompeian Massage Soap is a fine toilet soap with the same medicinal 
properties as Pompeian Massage Cream. Sold wherever the cream is 
sold. 25 cents a cake; 60 cents a box of 3 cakes. 
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The Specifications Tag that you get 

with every pair of Regals this year ts 
our signed assurance of the quality of 
materials and honesty in make-up of that 





particular pair. 
It isn't that you weed that proof of Regals— 
the Regal label is quite enough. But 





the 52°% increase in the cost of shoe-materials has 
resulted in the cheapening of many shoes—so we 
give you this Avoof beforehand to make 
you feel doub/y sure of Regal quality. 
Does anybody else give you proof? 


QUARTER-SIZES! 


New Spring and Summer Issue of the 









HARMON 
$4.00 


Style32P 9 Tilus- 
z ( 1 













Regal Style Book on Request 












If you do not live near one of the 
Regal stores, order through the 
Regal Mail Order Department. 


> 










Style22P 8—Same 
xcept High Shoe 
Made of Black King 

Calf, 











REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Mail Order Dept Boston, Mass., 726 Summer St 
Mail Order Sub-Stations 
Whitman, M Box 627. San Frar 
‘ t e nd Stree \ 





See 


spacongnenn 








ap mapa 
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Merit 








mark 


Mark 


ECENTLY a State Senator on a 
dining car asked the waiter to 
bring him “a cigar.” The waiter 

brought two boxes—one wasa Triangle A 

cigar, and the other an unknown brand. 

“Which is the better?” asked the 
Senator. The waiter recommended the 
unknown brand. “Why?” the Senator 
inquired, The waiter grinned. “Boss 
says that’s the one to push,” he said. 

There’s always just one reason why 
the “boss” wants to “push” any particu- 
ilar cigar—dig profit for the “boss.” 

That’s why you get the worst of it 

‘when you pay good money for what is 

offered you in response to your request 

for ‘‘a cigar.’’ 


How do you know a good cigar ? 
You can now buy cigars with the 


maker’s guarantee on every box— 


that stands for improved 


quality —better, riper tobacco, 
thoroughly matured and _ actually 
blended—smooth, even-smoking 


cigars, absolutely clean, without in- 
creased cost. 

Whatever you pay, whatever your 
taste, the “A” (Triangle A) mark is 
your guarantee of superior and reliable 
quality and unquestionable value. 


As representative ‘‘Triangle A’’ brands we mention 


fhe New Cremo Buck 

Anna Held Spanaflora 

George W. Childs Tarita . 
(Cabinets) Stickney’s New Tariff 


The Continental Royal Bengals 
10c. and 4 for 25c.) Little Cigars, 10 for 15c.) 
Chancellor ) The Unico 


10c. Benefactor 


Caswell Club § 
Palma de Cuba 


Book of complete cigar information sent free 


A postal request will bring you a copy. Send forit today. 


Merit Mark 


Department 100 


AMERICAN CIGAR CO., 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Tell the substitutor 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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10 Acres .%. 


Will 
earn 





E. W. SHUTT, President 


I Will Sell It To You For 


Irrigated, under 
cultivation, ready 
to earn at _— Bernaiif 
$250 a month. 





Let Me Prove That 


Irrigated Lan 
$250.0 um For You 





$2.50 a ‘ween 


Not in all the world have I 
ever heard of so good an op- 
portunity for men of small 








ans. 

In this small space I cannot 
tell you all the steps that have 
been taken to safeguard your 
money in every way. 

This is investment — not specula- 
tion—yet you get returns equal to those 
from successful speculation, 

And all the whiie you are secured against 
lo38 by the finest farm land in the world, 
and your interest in water-rights that no 

































































Rio Grande Land, Water & PowerCo, 
OU know, or can easily learn from United States 
Government Keports, that Irrigated lands in the 
joy sy Southwest, in selected crops, will net 6300 
@ year per acre over and above the entire 
cost of calerenion them. 

Anyone who knows the country will tell you that 
absolutely the surest, safest way in the world to gain 
a large and permanent income for 2 small 
outer is to get hold of a few acres of irriga- 
ted land in the Great Southwest. 

But always before it has required at least 
a few hundred dollars and it has been necessary for 
the investor to live on the land and develop it. 

Now, my company makes it possible for you to 
get ten’acres of the finest irrigated land in the world 
if you can save 62.50 a week. 

ou can go and live on it — absolutely assured of 
an income trom it alone of 83,000 to 810,000 every 
he without fail. 

Fhe can remain in your present position and 
aad that much to what you ear 

For my company will ~ ultivate your property for 
@ small share of the cro 

You don’t ve to hnow a thing in the world 
me farming. 

w, 1 can and will prove ot this from the 
highest authorities in the la: 

All you have to mg pede me and say 
“Prove ry me that ten acres of your land w iil 
net from 83,000 to 610,000 a year above all cost of 
cultivating it.” 

I have the proof, so read what my comyany 
will do for you. oe 


I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valle 

You must pay myc ompany 62.50 a week 
or as much more as you like 

Instead of your having to ‘pay interest 
on deferred payments, I agree, for my 
to pay you 6% per annum on 
you pay in. 
ind my company to fully irri- 
gate your land and turnitover to you 
under full cultivation whenever you 
desire to mature your contract. 

50 a week willmature your con- 
tract in 10 years. 

But after you have paid 62.50 a week 
for three years, or the same total amount 
in a shorter time, 1 agree and bind my 
coneeny to loan you enough money to 
make all future payments and mature 
your contract. 

Remember, the land will be fully irrigated and 
poe te J under cultivation, so your first year’s 
cro id net you enough over and above the cost 
of cultivating it to fully pay your loan. 

You would then own your land outright and have 
“s assured income of from 83,000 to 810,000 a year. 

wens hope in any other way as safe and sureas 
e so large an income in a few years 

























= man could buy fora million dollars. 
WS There is no question like finding goid or 
striking oil about this proposition, 

The land is there for all time 

The water is there for all time to nourish 
and ap ony it. 
n't have to dig in the ground deeper 
than ro sant seed. 

There areno insects that destroy crops in this 

country. 
There is no chance for drought. 
There is no chance known to man fora single 
crop failure, ever. 

And the abundant crops of large and in every other 

way superior hays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 
equaled in only a i few favored spots, such as the 
Rocky Ford country. But lam going to prove by case 
after case that net returns from ten acres of this prop- 
bey | rarely are as low as $3,000 a year and often as high 

8 $10,000, according to the "kind of crops. 

“Th e difference is not according to location of land or 

season or anything of that kind. 

The land is near a prosperous and growing city — 

Albuquerque—the largest city in New Mexico 
r main irrigation canal to run through tl the city. 
- The main line of the Santa Fe Railroad runs through 
our land from end to end, 
And ourown electric line isto supply additional cheap 
i. < = convenient transportation to every section of these 
nds. 

If you want to see the country for pou you can go 
with the next party I take to look at the property. Or you 
and hte friends can band together and send a repre- 
sentative. 

OrI willsend you names of prominent men who have gone 
or will go and you can ask them what conditions they find. 
é But this is the merest outline of what I will show you in 

etail 

There are many features of this Secured Land Contract 
baer Haan it safe and profitable which I haven't space to 
touch upon 

Il am only attempting to make it clear to you that if you 
can possibly save @2.50 a week you can have an assured three to 
ten thousand dollar income in a few years. 

Don’t doubt—I have proof. 

1 have promised to lay it before you. All you have to do is to 
write for it—that can’t cost you a cent more than postage. 

And as fast as the maiis can carry, I will send you proof that 
as sure as crops grow where climate, soil and water conditions 
are perfect, you can be financially independent in a few years. 


o 
not to hurry your decision in the least, but to protect the price, 
A write me personally at once 

For after the first lot of ten-acre tracts is contracted for we will ask more. 
But I make this promise. Every man or woman who answers this advertise- 
ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms unless, of course, all 

our land should be already contracted tor from this one adv ertisement. 
ow, write atonce. I can say nothing more in this advertisement except 
that, ifle ould, I would not tell you all you can confidently expect from this 
investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 
put in an advertisement. Address me personally ,and believe me sincerely, 


E. W.SHUTT. President Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
676 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


~ 


$ 
Now, 


















Tell the substitutor: “No, 


nm esate ee PERRIN ee on Ron me a nc DE 














thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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What are You Worth 
From The 
NECK 


UP? 


It is estimated that the average man is worth 
$2.00 a day from the neck down—what is he 
worth from the neck up? 

That depends entirely upon training. If you 
are trained so that you can plan and direct 
work you are worth ten times as much as the 
man who can work only under orders. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools go to the man who is struggling along 
on small pay and say tohim, “ We-will train you 
for promotion right where you ar2, or we will 
qualify you to take up a more congenial line of 
work at a much higher salary.” 

What the I. C. S. says it can do, it will do. 
It has already done it for others and will do it 
for you, if you only show the inclination. 

Thousands of ambitious men, realizing this 
fact, have marked the I. .C S. coupon, and 
multiplied their wages many times. 

During March, 403 students voluntarily re- 
ported an increase in salary and position as the 
direct result of I. C. S. training. 

In this day of demand for leaders, a 
young man ought to be ashamed to be 
satisied with small wages when he 























International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, witnont further obligation on my part, 


how I can quality for a larger saiary in the posi- 
tion 





efore which I have marked 








i i kkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
has the I, C. S. ready to qualify him for ee: ta eedy 
a higher salary. Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 

— Show Card Writer a. meer 
Mark the coupon at once and mail it. Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
° Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
You need not leave your present work, or Illustrator Building Contractor 
h hil h I Cc S Sve parviee ae ette re 
y t re 1c 
your own home, while the I. C. S. pre- Textile MU aly Arructural Engineer 
J} A} neer 
pares you to advance. Hien Buginesr Mining Engineer 




















Back your trained hand with a 
trained head! kt pays big. This 
coupon is for you. Wé£ill you use it? 


Name 





Street and No 








City. 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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In our recent Motto Contest we received many good mottoes. 
as has already been announced, selected 


**No, thank you. 


I want what I asked for. 





The judges, 


Good-bye.’” 


We heartily concur in this decision, and ask all our readers to give the above 


answer when a dealer offers a substitute. 


It will interest our readers to see some of the other mottoes submitted, and 
we give below twenty-five good ones out of the thousands received. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 











1.—‘‘I must have the real thing, as adver- 
tised, and no substitute, thank you.’’—JOHN 
E. BARRETT, 702 Clay Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


2.—“'I have tried what I requested and am 


satisfied with it.’-—FosTER GILROY, 16 
Rigby Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 


3.—“‘I had better get the genuine now than 
wish I had afterwards.’’—ARTHUR D, FER- 
RIS, 14-16 Park Place, City. 

1.—‘‘If the genuine is good enough to be 
copied, it is good enough for me.’’—Miss 
MABEL C. BRowN, 217 Walnut Ave., Wayne, 
Pa. 

5.—“‘Thanks! I want exactly what I 
asked for.’’—F. E. FARRAR, 157% 8th Ave., 
W. Nashville, Tenn. 

6.—‘‘I prefer the article asked for.’’ 
HARRY W. BARNARD, 300 W. Liberty St., 
Rome, N. Y. 


7.—“‘Thanks! But I cannot accept any 
substitute. I want the original.’ 


8.—‘‘The original is best, first, last and 
all the time."'—M. B. Rounps, 18 Alvarado 
Row, Standford University, Calif 


.—‘'No, thanks! I prefer the best. Give 
me .v—L. A. PLETCHER, Columbia 
Station, Seattle, Wash. 

10.—‘*‘Nothing’s as good as the goods that 
have made good.’’—ETHEL M. KING, 69 
West 4th St., N. Y. City. 

11.—“I want nothing but the real thing, 
please.’",—Mosks J. GREIS, 2045 East 93d 
St., Cleveland, Ohio 

12.—‘*When I know by experience that 
what I ask for is all right, why experiment?”’ 
Mrs. EvA B. WHITEMORE, Lock Box 254, 
Adams, N. Y. 

13.—'‘‘No, no substitutes for me, please.’ 
INA WICKWIRE, McCook, Nebr. 


’ 











14.—‘*Thanks, I know the value of the ar- 
ticle called for. Don't mention substitutions 
to me.’’—Miss ELLA SHRIVER, Hillsboro, 
Ohio ; 


15.—‘*No, I'll stand by the old stand-by.”’ 
S. W. SCHNABEL, Warrensburg, Mo 


16,--‘‘No substitute, thank you. Bad for 
you and bad for me.’’—MINNIE N. HINDs, 
6 Glen Roal, Winchester, Mass. 


17.—‘‘I inust get what I ask for, because 
I would feel dissatisfied with anything else.’’ 
L. J. DELANEY, 1113 Hoe Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


18.—‘*The other may be good, but it’s not 
what I want.’'—C. P. SHOFFNER, 130 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1.—**No substitute, thank you, will suit 
JOHN A, BURGAN, Box 55, Hammonton, N. J 


20.—‘‘No, thank you, nothing else will 


do.’’—ALBERT PRIGGE, 447 West 142d St., 
City 

21 ‘No. substitutes, please. If vou do 
not keep it, I will look elsewhere.’’—Mrs 


KATHERINE J. MURRAY, 412 W. 22d St., 
N.Y, Gey. 

22.—“If you have not the goods which I 
called for, do not give me a substitute.’’— 
W. F, Broom, Frierson, La 


25.—‘‘I want just what I asked for; nothing 


else can take its place.’’—Mrs. M. F. MAuSER, 
OY So, 4th St., Sunbury, Pa. 


24.—“T want the. kind that’s advertised— 
no substitute.",—R. V. WARMAN, care O. K. 
Mulford Adv. Co., 83 Fort St., West, Detroit, 
Mich. 


25.—“‘I prefer the tried advertised to the 
untried unadvertised.’’—C. I. EARLE, Eagle 
Rock Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 

















Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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JAP-A-LAC—=THE HOME BEAUTIFIER. 


JAP-A-LAC is a stain and varnish combined; the original article of the kind made. It "Wears like iron". 
You can use JAP-A-LAC on everything of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. 

A JAP-A-LAC home is always a bright, beautiful home. 

You can do your own refinishing of scratched or scuffed furniture, and produce a beautiful, lustrous finish, 


as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass. 


A few cents will cover the cost. 


Try JAP-A-LAC today. Be sure to get the genuine, in a can like the illustration. Look for the Green Label. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, a to him: "No, thank you; | want what | asked for. Good bye." Trade with the dealer who 


you what you ask for. That's JAP-A-LAC. 


ves 
Write for beautiful Pillustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking: 





If building, write for our complete Finishing 
Specifications. They will be mailed free. 
Our Sigincesal Green Label Varnishes 
are of the highest quality. 














Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





py 


wh ase) ¢ ¢ i mailing, 
we wil) send FREE Sample, (quarter pint 


can) to any point in the United Stat 
620 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, O. 




















Good-bye.” 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE REGOGNIZED STANDARD 
“MG The Name is 


stamped on every 3 
loop — 


Th 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE 


ON YOUR FIRST SUIT ORDER ph 


For An Extra Pair of 


Y TROUSERS 


Made to Order from 
Same Cloth 
as Suit and 
a Stylish 


\FANCY 
VEST 


Besides we will 
send them in 
one of our at- 
ented 4 
CASES Eashe 
insuring gar- 
ments delivered 
to you clean and 
without wrinkles. 


Our Suits Are Made 
from latest patterns of wool and 
worsted cloths, Cut and tailored to 
fit perfectly at $10, 2, $14 and 

. They are superior in quality, 
tailoring and fit to those made by 
other firms at double the price. Our 
tailoring is cut after the well known 
Fifth Avenue fashions, which are su- 
| need to all. Let us send you our = 

t samples. They are free and 
will be wader no obligation to or er, 
unless you are well pleased. 


The Fifth Avenue Tallors, 
651 Kesner Bidg , Chicago, 1). 


Reference: Royal bar Capital and Surplus 

































president 
Susp: ende * 


When you asked for 
PRESIDENTS 
probably were side- 
tracked by some man 
behind a counter who 
‘“*knew’’ what you 
wanted better than you. 
It’s better late than 
never. Don’t be side- 
tracked again. Judge 
for yourself. Put ona 
pair; you’ll know in a 
minuteif PRESIDENTS 
are all we claim. y 
If you dont like 
PRESIDENTS 
take them off & so 
buy others. Any 

dealer will allow a try-on. ay 


Raise one shoulder, bend, lift or reach & the back slides smoothly 
& quickly. No strain, no pulling PRESIDENTS rest so lightly 
you cant feel them 

PRESIDEN'S are the easiest strong 
ders, & every pair 
that goes wrong. 

Light, Medium & Heavy Weights 
Special Size tor Youths & Boys 

It you cant get PRESIDENTS in your city buy of us. 
days’ wear if unsatisfactory return for your money 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 501 Main St., Shirley, Mass, 


() CoLoRED Post CARDS 


and Post Card Album 


To introduce our popular illustrated literary and family 
paper, The People’s Home Journal, into thousands of home ‘ 
where itis not now taken we make the following ape« 


limited and extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of Thirt 

five Cents at any time before September 20th, 1907, we w an sent The People’s 
Home Journal for One Year, «and to each subscriber we will also send, 
Free ana post-pa Twenty Beautiful Colored t Cards anda 
neat Post Card Album, bound in boards, s:amped in and gilt and hold- 
ing 24 cards. ‘The twenty post cards are of fine quality, beautifully printed in 
colors, no two alike, and include reproductions of fine oil paintings and water 
colors, birds, flowers and comics, as follows: “The Oid He ymestead,” “A 
September Sunset,” “The Fis erman’s Daughter,” “ Milking Time,” don a 
Lee Shore,” “ The Old Bridge,” “ Watching for Papa,” “ The Belle of the Plain,” 
** Home by the River,” ‘Along the Rhine,” “ Wild Roses,” “ Chrysanthemums,” 
“The Robin,” “The Meadow Lark,” and six extra good colored comics, THE 
PEOPLE’s HOME JOURNAL is a large and handsome high-grade family journal, 
profusely illustrated, and containing serial and short stories, sketches and poems 
by the most famous authe r8, household, humorous, juvenile, "fancy work, fashion 
and puzzle departments, ete. You will be delighted with it, Re member, 35 
cente pays for all— The People’s Home Journal ove year, 20 post cards and album. 
We guarantee absolute satisfaction or will refund money without question. Our business 
was established in 1875, and our reliability is unquestioned. This is a special lim 
ited offer, good only until September 20th, 1907. Address, F. MI. LUPTON, 
Publisher, No. 27 City Hall Place, New York. 


PAL Detroit 


Starts without cranking; 
cams, valves. springs or 
Only 3 moving part 


50° 


a pair 


None 


& strongest easy suspen- 
bears our guarantee to make right anything 


Extra Long for big men. 


After 3 














10,000 in use. 

Send for 

testimonials 

DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


1290 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. CATALOG 





“AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is 
with every issue. It 
tertaining nature— 
inating readers.” 


becoming more popular 
presents fiction of a most en- 
the kind which appeals to discrim- 
—Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 
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Get Ready Now 


FOR THAT 
ais Camping Trip 


our home for 
eentirelineof 

vas Special- 

ties of the pov col manu- 

‘acturers of ca: ‘oods 
inthecountry. Everything nt one want is Meted a and itis 
the most elaborate and comple talogue ever issued. 

It protects you absolutely ae te frauds which now existso 
extensively in canvas goods. 

If you will study this catalogue you will never again buy 
“market grade” tent (made only te ue ag Sansrennvangeede 
from the smal stock of a small deal 

This catalogue will convince you a ennnet Gennes advant- 
age of buying—not from theretailer oreventhe wholesaler, but 
from the largest manufacturer with unequaled equip. 
ment, whose stamp on any article means merit and perfection. 

THIS CATALOGUE on" SAVE YOU MONEY ON 
ANY OANVAS ARTICLE. You will be surprised when 
you see our rock-bottom quotations. 

Our catalocue, besides being an ryiery 4 on buying, con- 
tains the most valuable collection of CAMP ECRETS ever pub- 
lished in ve 4 catalogue. Highly sntorestinn chapters on every- 
thing pertaining to camp life, hunting, fishing, trapping, ete. 


This Catalogue “7°°3 


A Camp Guide 


is FREQ 


Just drop postal for ournew tent 
catalogue—it will only take a 
few seconds, When your re- 
uest comes to us—we sen 
the book to you postpaid 
—on the same day. 
Stop reading now and write, 


H.Channon Company. 
82 Market St., Dept. 117 XChicag 




































[A WEDDING GIFT 2&5" 


“PEACOCK’S: CHICAGO: Est. 1837” 








“PEACOCK” Extra Heavy Quadruple Silver Plated 


SPOON TRAY 


$4.25 25 EXPRESS PAID 





TO ANY POINT 
French Grey Finish, 9 in. long, lined with gold. 


Handle of modified Rococo 
pattern ; heavily raised de- 
sign in grapes around edge of 

iwi; the leaves i in French 
grey with tips of grape clus- 
ters — ’ bottom of 


Write TO-DAY for 

“‘Shopping Guide No.11” 

of the Peacock Sture 
SENT FREE 


anywhere in the world 


A book of 200 pages, showing phescmephically about 6000 differ- 
ent articles, priced from 25c to $1,200. _It brings the great metro- 
eo assortments and city prices straight to you in your home. 

‘Shop without the fatigue of travel."" Mail postal request today to 





| C.D. PEACOCK, “<r AbAnis: CHICAGO tes7 
= - 















or: No 








95% Saving 


In Energy by Using a 


BISSELLS 


“Cyco” Bearing «. 


Carpet 
Sweeper 


to say nothing about the saving 

of carpets, time and sanitary 
benetits. No Dust, no Effort, no 
Noise. Carpets and rugs made 
brighter and many years added to 
their life by using Bissell’s ‘‘Cyco”’ 
Bearing, the only Sanitary Carpet 
Sweeper. 






























































The drudgery of sweeping is removed 
and woman’s energies 


Price ; 
$2.50 saved for pleasanter 
to tasks by using the 
$5.00 Bissell. 


For sale by all first- 
class dealers. 

Buy now and send 
us the purchase slip 
and we will send you 
a neat, useful present. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


rr pare we Motion Pictures 


NO EX oe, er remy as 
struction Book Guide” Siisatt. 
) We furnish ote Dette with Big Adver- 
) tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and oy illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishin, tunity in any locality for 
aman with al Rhe money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
a 10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It's ~~ ond to us 
rod we'll tell you how. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY (., 463Chemical Bank Bidg., i. CHCAGO, 


” 
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It is pure of the purest, with a sparkle its own, 
Of the delicate flavor that long lingers on; 


themselves recognize. 


medal for quality. 





Thorough-bred, thorough-ripened, for long years it has lain, 
Till it’s rich, rare and royal—The Great Western Champagne. 


The fine wine grape, possessing the same qualities as those 
grown in France, with the French method of making, give 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


the exquisite taste and sparkling effervescence of the best foreign wines. 
Great Western is made under the same identical methods as the most select 
French Champagnes, and it is aged for five years in the same kind of cellars. 
This gives Great Western an excellence which the French connoisseurs 


Nearly one hundred years of cultivation of Great Western vineyards in 
New York State have given the soil the elements that produce the same 
peculiar quality Champagne grape as grown in the famous vineyards of France. 

At the Paris Exposition Great Western Champagne was awarded a gold 


Great Western Champagne costs 50% less than the imported. The U.S. Custom 
House receives no revenue from Great Western and you get 100% wine value. 


Try Great Western —we like comparisons. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 




















Hotel Martinique 
Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the 


Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention 
to small details that have made the 
“St. Denis” famous among the older 
New York hotels is now duplicated 
in the very center of the shopping and 
theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public, 

Rooms $2 and upwards. 


With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath $6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have already 
become famous for their excellence of 
cuisine and service. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON 


Incorporated 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Ss. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 





Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. Fine Cuisine 
Excellent Food and reasonable Prices ow, Modern and Absolutely 
Fireproof. Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. ‘‘L" and Subway and 
accessible to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2.50 with Bath and up. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


HARRY P. STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII, and also Physician 
in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, 
Gravel, and in all the Various Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 





Following is Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as Written by Himself: 
beens ny teem a4, aS - Hospital of roe Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, 
directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the nat- 
ural mineral water placed in commerce under the name of BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER 
and am glad to be able to attest that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy 
in cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and Func- 
tional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, of Gravel and Renal Insufficiency, of light Nephritic 
Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio-sclerosis and in 
obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. May also be.used asa good table water. So much I declare for 
the truth. (Signed) Pror. GrusEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, 

Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 
BUEFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, generally. Testimonials 
which defy all imputation or question sent to any address, 

HOTEL AT SPRINGS OPENS JUNE 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








For Infants 
Invalids 
and the 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 





| FOOD 


Is Distinguished 





from all other Foods by the ease with 
which it can be digested and ab- 
sorbed. It can be served prepared to 
suit the exact physical condition of 
the person for whom it is intended. 

Infants thrive on it, and delicate or 
aged persons enjoy it. 


BENGER’S FOOD is prescribed and 























and Bathing Grounds. used in almost every hospital through- 
The Cuisine is U nsurpassed out England. 
at —— re ogy ob 00 - . soon tiga Ou guide to the rearing of infants 
iia at ga Th Tag) ch aga gga a Maca and the care of invalids SENT FREE 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL 


with a generous FREE SAMPLE 
dye of tyre s Food. 


Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
| 
| 


Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. 
American and European Plan 
Our Motto—‘‘Service and Comfort.” 
Send for Booklet and Rates 
S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 





BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd, 
Dept. R. 78 Hudson St., New York 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 














! 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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~ MOTHERS 


Comfort Your 
Skin Tortured 





















CUTICUNA 


A warm bath with Cuti- 
cura Soap and a single 
anointing with Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure, will afford instant re 
lief, permit rest and sleep, 
and point to a speedy cure 
of themost distressing forms 
of eczemas, tetters, rashes, 
itchings, irritations and cha» 
fings when all else~ fails. 
ane Sees 0 8 ee ene 
i London, 27 Charterhouse Se. Paris, 5 


Paix; Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole 
Props. o@~Post-free, Cuticura Book on the Skin. 











A Book Wanted by Every American 





THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 





The greatest collection of stories and 
yarns about and by Abraham Lincoln 
ever published together in one book— 
stories that are tragic and comic—told in 
the inimitable manner so identified with 
the man. In this book are to be found 
stories of Lincoln's early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his ulti- 
mate triumph. These are all authoritative 
and throw a flood of light upon Lincoln's 
character as a man and as a statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 





STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Can take a pound a day offa patient. or putiton. Other 
ayateme may Sompecerely alleviate, but this is sure and perma: 
nent.”—N. nD, Aug. 189! Send for lecture, “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 
Blsuk. No Dieting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is aseured— 





reduced to stay. One month’s treatment. $5.00. Mail or office, 1870 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 

“The Cure is positive and permanent.”—N, Y. Herald, July 9, ‘93. 

“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the reeognized authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899 


Beware of Imitators. 





Sentor Approval. Send No Money, $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 
m fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big beresin, remit $1.50 in tendays, or 
ie sell 8 and get your Extra rao a 
— NY little more. locioes Se postage. Free beanty 
“ 4 ry, book showing latest style of bair pense 
q a4. bigh Ss pompadc - satan, ote 


Anna 
m) 4 17 Quincy St. — 













B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
hiraself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with ¢ -hip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 
“Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr, Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 






















i ““ THE ENGRAVING WAS BY PEACOCK—-CHICAGO” 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


>» 
ANNOUNCEMENTS ' 
ps Home," Reception and 
Engraved Copper Eucreved Conver Plate with with 
name inthe most approved 
Jewelers, etc. /| 


Church Cards of the Highest 
Character, 
Script style, and one hundred Visiting Cards ,,,......... 
C.D. PEACOC HIGAG 
Us EST. 1837. CHICACO 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starte and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 


Free Samples 
sent promptly 





Write 


lo-duy. 









Cat . 
switch necessary No batteries what- 
iree ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 
ht ie Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
He MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
matio 94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 








DOLCEOLA 


A Miniature Grand Piano 
The DOLCEOLA'S captivating 
harmony and_ original con- 
struction give it instant popu- 
larity and the hearty endorsement 
of musical experts everywhere. It 
appeals to the larger number be 
* cause of its low cost. FREE, 
handsome catalog Agents make 
$100 to $500 monthly. 


Played 
with keys 
like a piano. 

















588 Snow Flake Bldg. The Toledo Symphony Co., Toledo, Ohio 














nan 





you, | want what I asked for. 


A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


| will send 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing’ 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and used by 

leading physicians for over 15 years. 
Sold by leading druggists. 

genuine without my signature. 


successfully 


None 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 











Good-bye.” 
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‘AINSLEE’S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





and profitable to all. 


market. 





We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 
space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 
Rates, $2.00 a line, which includes THE POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, 
making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
Next issue closes June {st. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 











Real Estate | 








B ue 
Opportunies 2 

















INVEST YOUR MONEY near a 
great and growing metropolis. Build- 
ing lots in Boston’s suburbs at $20 
each to introduce. Boston Suburban 
Land Co., 28 Schoo! St., Boston, Mass 


I SELL REAL ESTATE and 
Business Opportunities anywhere, 
at any price. If you want to buy 
or sell, write me. Established 1881. 
Frank P. 
Express Building, Chicago, Tl 


OUR CANADA LAND will make you 
more money than anything else you 
can do. For maps and particulars write 
Seand. Canadian Land Co., Room 
810-12 172 Washington St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPES, FRUIT 
AND SUNSHINE Acreage in Sono- 
ma County, where best wine grapes 
in the world grow. Will sell rich land 
1 to 5 acre Small payment 
down, balance $5.00 monthly. No in- 
terest; no taxes. We want you to 
write tous. California Vineyard Acre- 
age Company, 2224 Pine Street, San 
Francisco 














Cleveland, 1714 Adams 


TEACHERS: Is your present posi- 
tion satisfactory? Want a larger salary? 
Good openings also for men wishing to 
change to business or technical work. 
Offices in 12 cities. Write us to-day. 
Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEND FOR FREE COPY 100 
page book, “Success in Specula- 


tion,’ mailed free on application to 
John A. Boardman & Co. 53 
Broadway, New York City. 

A FEW DOLLARS will start a 
prosperous mail order business; we 
furnish catalogues and everything 
necessary ; by our easy method fail- 
ure tmpossible. Milburn-Hicks, 754 
Pontiac Building, Chicago. 

SUCCESSFUL 
The Investment Herald, a bright 
monthly magazine published for those 
interested in making money, will be 
sent Six Months Free upon request. 
Tt points out the way to success, giving 
information that may be worth thou- 
sands of doliars to its readers. A. L 
Wisner & Co., Publishers, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, Department H 








INVESTMENTS — | 


| “The Nation’s Treasure Box, 


WANTED—Representative in every 
town to sell high grade first mortgage 
gold bonds bearing six per cent. inter- 
est—Liberal commission— References 
required. Address Southwestern Se- 
curities Company, 203 Delbert Block, 

San Francisco, California, 

HIGH CLASS promotion and divi- 
dend paying stocks, Coeur d’Alene, 
” ofters 
wonderful opportunities to investors 
large or small No security hsted 
until examined by experts. Write to- 





| day. Highest reference. Moscow Stock 





Exchange, Moscow, Idaho. 

SILVER. Buy stock in a producing 
Mine. Recent shipments of our Ore to 
Smelter averaged $80.86 ton. Mine 
located at Fall River, Col. We offer a 
small amount treasury stock, at $1.00 
per share. Will bear fullest investiga- 
tion. Write for particulars. Almaden 
Mines Co., 132 Nassau St., New York. 














Jewelry- Novelties 
Post-Cards 4 Books: 











BUY NEW YORK CITY LOTS, 
AT LIBERTY HEIGHTS before Sub 
ways open. The small investors’ op- 
portunity to share the protits of New 
York City’s rapid growth. Elevated 
and Surface lines now with 5e. tare to 
City Hall; $450 and upwards; 10% 
down and 1} monthly or discount 
for cash; cement sidewalks and curbs, 


trees, water, gasandelectricity. Title 
guaranteed. Bank references. Maps 


and Booklets 
Co., 350 Fulton St., 


Bastress, Vought & 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


SAN DIEGO, Southern California’s 
most delightful city and seaport. De- 
veloping rapidly 
portunity in realestate. New railroad 
now building East. $10 per month now 
will secure splendid, broad lots near 
new railway in beautiful Normal 
Heights. Handsome profits assured. 
Absolutely safe Bank references 
Illustrated booklet. Ralston Realty 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 


‘for the Home 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best tinish made for floors and 
interior woodwork. Not brittle: will 
not scratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free b oklet 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 

RED CEDAR BOX COUCHES AND 
CHESTS. Direct from Factory to con- 
sumer. Only sure protection against 
moths and vermin. Write for cata- 
logue. Crane Furn.Co.,Lexington,N.C. 


























Offers unusual op- | 


FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE. 
Practical 500 page book by Francis 
Cooper, telling how money is secured. 
The only successful work on promo- 
tion. Endorsed by best business men 
Price, buckram binding, prepaid $4. 
Pamphlet and list of business books 
free Ronald Press, Rooms 56-58, 
229 Broadway, N. Y. 


A FREE BOOK entitled “What 
Money Will Do” tells how bankers 
make money and how you too can 
surely and sately make your dollars 
multiply Write Coe, 42 Broadway, 
New York 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for act 
ive men in every locality to enter bus- 
iness without capital No traveling, 
simply supervision of men. We train 
you by mail in industrial and financial 
salesmanship and management of 
men, appoint you our special rep 
resentative, help you secure cus 
tomers, co-operate with and assist 
you to earn from $2000 to #5000 
annually. Write for free booklet. 
Interstate Commercial Sales Co., 34 
Phelps Building, Scranton, Pa. 

NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
or what your occupation is, we can 
show you how to make a big, steady 
Income raising mushrooms. Re- 
quires very small capital, little 
time, practically no labor. We are 
extensive growers and our years 
of experience as the most successfu) 














Mushroom Growers in America en- | 


able us to give practical and profit 
able instructions in this big-paying 
business. Valuable book and full 
particulars free, Write to-day. 
Visitors welcome at farms. Vaugi- 


rard Mushroom Cellars, Box A. L. 397, 
Ramsey, N. J. 








(COUPON NO. 1706.) SOUVENIR 
POST CARDS. 30 tine Post Cards for 
only eighteen cents. For the purpose 
ot introducing our popular goods and 
securing new customers for them, we 
will send thirty tine colored Post Cards 
by mail, postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of only eighteen cents in post- 
age stamps. These cards are beauti- 
fully printed in colors upon fine,heavy 
ecard stock, and the subjects embrace a 
pleasing variety which Includes Christ 
mas, Easter, Valentine, and Birthday 
designs, copies of Famous Paintings, 
pictures of pretty Girls, U. S. Battle 
ships, views of Niagara Falls, the U. 8 
Capito) at Washington, the Brooklyn 
Bridge and a fine assortment of com 
ics. They are the kind that are sold in 
some stores at the rate of two for tive 
cents, and in others as high as tive 
cents each; at the lowest estimate. 
therefore, the thirty cards that we 
offer for eighteen cents postpaid are 
worth 75e. at retail. This is purely an 
introductory offer; we make no profit 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money 
wil} be refunded. Addressal) orders to 
Defiance Photo Studio,Art Publishers, 
65 West Broadway, New York 

15 COLORED CARDS, historical 
places in the U. 8. sent postpaid, 25c 
Eagle Post Card Co., 1430 Venango 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

SOUVENIR POSTCARD—Set of 
Jamestown Exposition or Evelyn 
Nesbit Thaw Cards (Rare Poses) sent 
Free to anyone sending 10 cents for 
membe rship in our World's’ Ex- 
change Club, whereby you can ex 
change cards with collectors in all 

arts of the globe. Address World 
Post Card Exchange, 16th & Euclid 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jewelry, Etc.—Continued. 


YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD for a 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive cat- 
alog tree. Write to-day. Loftis Bros. 
Co., Dept. F29, 92 State St.. Chicago 

JAPANESE WIND BELLS—25c., 
35c., 50c. Hang this charming noy 

















MEN AND BOYS TO LEARN 
PLUMBING, Bricklaying, Plasteri 
and Electrical Trades. Positions s 








elty 1n open door, wiudow or on | cured Free Catalogue. Coyne Trade 
porch, the air does the rest. Duncan | Schools, New York and San Fran- 
& Wilcox, Lankershim, Cala cisco. 

JOIN the International Post Card BE—YOUR—OWN— BOSS! Many 


Exchange and receive beautiful pos 
tals trom members all over the world 
send 10c membership fee and receive 4 
beautiful colored California views 
Free, International Exchange, 543 
Miller, San Jose, Calif 
DELIGHTFUL! Foiblesofthe Bench, 
Foiblesot the Bar, Frailties of theJury, 
by Henry 8S. Wilcox, of the Chicago Bar 
$1 each postpaid. Send for illustrated 
circular. Legal Literature Co.,Chicago 


Musical Instruments 
and Music 
“SONG WRITERS.” I publish and 
popularize good songs free and pay 


royalty. I wrote and made hits 
of ‘Nothin’ from Nothin’,” “I Wonder 




















If You Miss Me,’ “He Walked 
Right In,” ete. Send stamp for 
book. You become professional 


Ed Rose, 


when you write with me 
1431 Broad- | 


Reliable Publishing Co., 
way, New York City. 

SONG WRITERS. Your poems may 
be worth thousands of dollars Send | 
them to us today. We will compose 
the music. Hayes Music Co., 22 Star 
Building, Chicago. 

FOR SALE— Steinway Upright 
Piano having a remarkable tone, orig 
inal cost $1000, worth at least $600, 
will sell for $200. W. J. D., 1923 
Tribune Building, New York City 

ROLLER SKATING SONG “Come 
with Me On the Rollers’ ten cents 
(coin) by mail. Campbell Pub. Co., 
2835 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 

OLD VIOLINS. Also imitations 




















that cannot be told from genuine, fine 
tone, $60. V. F. Safranek, Bandmas 
ter, Fort Harrison, Montana. 

SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the music and 
place before the big N. Y. Publish 
ers. I have made a fortune writing 
songs and can help you do the same 
My songs “Blue Bell” and “Way 
Down in My Heart” have achieved 
world-wide fame. Write to-day for 
free booklet. Edward Madden, 99 


Madden Building, New York. 


Patents 8Lawyers 


PATENTS, ‘Trade-marks, labels, 
copyrights. Send for my free book 
“How to Get Them.” Best service 
Why not have it? It costs no more. 
Advice free Joshua R. H_ Potts, 
Lawyer, 80 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
306 Ninth Street, Washington 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Hizhest references, 
vest services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 



































SALE—Remingtons, | 
Densmores, Blickensderfers, Williams, 
$12.50. Franklins, Postals, Ham- 


CLEARANCE 


monds, $10. Underwoods, Olivers $35 
Orders filled or money back. Standard 
Typewriter Exch., Y. 


232 Bway, N. 


Tell the substitutor: 





make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address N.S. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS wanted tw sell our Stylo- 
graphic and Fountain pens Write 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount. 
J. X. Ullrich & Co., Manufactur 
603 Thames Building, New York, N. Y. 

























AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERSand 
Brokers of New and Second Hand Au- 


WE 


tomobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mands burgains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and satisfied cus- 
tomers are our reference Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 


lect from, including every make of 
Standard Automobile, ranging in 
| price from $150 to $5,000. No mat- 


ter what you are feoting for we are 
sure to have it. Complete list of 
Automobiles on hand. Send for bar- 
gain sheet No. 136 Times Square 
Automobile Company, new Main En- 
trance 1599-1601 Broadway, con- 
necting with 215-217 West 48th St., 


| New York. 





WE WANT one lady ur gentleman to 
take orders and deliver for us. Rapid 
seller, highest quality goods, sales in 
almost every house. Best of pay and 
no money required to carry on the 
work. We will send our proposition 
as soon as we hear from you, also 
sample pair of 6 inch shears for 238 
cents,—staiwps or silver Write 
at once. The United Shear Com- 
pany, Westboro, Mass. 

375 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable No 
field so little worked Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 


SECRETARIES WANTED—Organ- 








| ize Grocery and Soap clubs. Easy work. 


Big Earnings, no Investment. Postal 
brings catalogue ard special offer 4. 
R. & G. Supply Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 

PROMINENT New York banking 
firm desires the services of high grade 
salesinan in every community to han 





dle high grade stocks and bonds on 
commission. Excellent opportunities 


for the right men. A. L. Wisner & Co., 
80 Wall St., New York. 

LADY OR GENTLEMAN of fair 
education to travel for firm of 
$250,000 capital. $1,072 per year, 
payable weekly. Expenses advanced. 
George G. Clows, Dept. B., Phila., Pa 

AMBITIOUS, industrious,  weli- 
dressed salesmen, desirous of earning 
$40 to $200 weekly, will be assisted 
in building up permanent business of 
theirown. Address with references, P 
Cc. Kullman & Co., 68 Wall St., N. Y. 

LEARN SIGN WRITING—For $1 we 
send complete outfit, instructions, 48 
lessons,13 alphabets. You make money 
fromthestart. R.A. Lee, Pontiac, Mich 

SALESMAN, $1200; Draftsman, 
$1300; College man, $700; Manager, 
$3000; Bookkeeper, $936; other high 
grade openings for business, profes- 
sional and technical men Write us to- 
day. Hapgoods, 305-307 B'way, N. Y 

$18 to $40 A WEEK easily earned 
by agents, either sex, té ine oudere for 
new Rocking chair fan holder—sells 
on sight. Gilbert Harris, 43 Patten 
Bldg.. Chicago, Tl 

LIVE, ACTIVE MEN 
WOMEN wanted to handle our spe- 
cialties. Exclusive territory, 100% 
profit. Hearwell Company, 212 Odd 
Fellows Temple, Philade elphia, Pa. 


Wedding Invitations, 
Visiting Cards, etc. 




















AND 


























‘Elocution and 
Dramatic Art 











GO UPON THE STAGE No 
profession so _ profitable Salaries 
range from $20 to $100 weekly. 
Send for our. beautifully _ illus- 
trated book of method, with pic- 
tures of stage celebrities, scenes 
ot plays, ete. Our system of, in- 
struction by mail has produced 
hundreds of successful actors 
and actresses Engagements se- 
cured for competent devotees. 
Send for information Free To 
You. Address American School of 
Acting, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 








Women’s Apparel! 
and Toilet Articles: 


CORSETS MADE 
Write for booklet 
for self measurement 
ed Henry H. Todd, 
New Haven, Conn. 














TO ORDER. 
and directions 
Agents Want- 
York Street, 





DAINTY THINGS FOR WOMAN'S 
WEAR is the title of a useful booklet 


containing the latest New York 
Styles. Send for it today Ss © 
Kraus & Co., Broadway, 46th and 
47th Streets, New York. 














Miscellaneous 


FALSE TEETH 








A sanitary case to 
protect them. Indispensible in_trav 
eling, sickness, orextra plates. Write 
Coon CaseCo.,Box 327, FortWayne, Ind. 





101 RANCH offer a delightful out- 





ing on the largest ranch in the world; 
| real ranch life and a general good 
time. Horses, saddles, private rooms, 


and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentlemen For beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet address 
Miller Bros., Riverside Camp, Bliss, 
Okla. (if ordering booklet through 
curiosity enclose 10c, stamps.) 


THE Victor Sanitarium—Specialty 
nervous diseases. Alcohol orOpium at 
diction. Home treatment if you c¢ annot 
come. Write. The Victor, Box 387, At 
lanta, Ga. 








SAMPLES of Copperplate En- 
graved Visiting Cards, Wedding In 
vitations, ete., sent on request. Bene 


dum,150 Nassau St.,N.Y.City,Dept.18 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


DEVELOPING 
enlarging, copying, retouching. 
pert service at lowest rates Write 
for list. F. W. Savage, LaFayette, Ga, 


FREE Printing. 


Good-bye.” 
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View of San Pablo, main town on Company's plantation 


Notice of Advance 
OF $50 IN PRICE OF 


International Lumber and Development Co.Stock 


On or before June 30, 1907, the price of this stock will be advanced to $350 
per share. Already nearly 4/5 of the capital stock is sold. Only a limited 
number of shares remain to be sold at par value—$300—and as soon as 
these are disposed of, the advance will immediately go into effect. 


REASON FOR THIS ADVANCE 


The large amount of development work already Many improvements and extensions, enumerated be- 
accomplished fully warrants the proposed increase. low in the list of the company’s properties. 
The earnings of the plantation have placed the com- Altogether, the most successful progress has 
pany on a dividend-paying basis from the start. The been made under the plantation’s expert management, 
dividends paid during the first 242 years have been and the increased price of the stock is but the natural 


furnished from the sale of lumber, the profits of the | result of its increased market value as a dividend-payer. 
a "s stores and the sale of cattle, hides, corn, etc. | 8% annual dividends guaranteed; 22% an- 
he — rubber, banana and orange | _nually estimated on full development of the property. 


Pune. are well started; large tracts of pasturage Henequen alone will pay 12%, as each thousand 


cleared, 20,000 acres fenced in for cattle. Several acres, at a low estimate, will pay 1% on the total cap- 
thousand acres additional cleared ready for planting. | italization, and the company is planting 12,000 acres. 


WHAT THE COMPANY OWNS 


1—288,000 acres of fertile tropical land in Campeche, Mexico. 8—200,000 banana plants growing. 
2—Large forests of mahogany, cedar, logwood and other valuable 9—7,000 orange trees growing. 
cabinet and dye woods covering ‘4 of this estate. 10—2 steamships. 
3—$100,000 worth of lumber and logs in company’s yards at 11—5 settlements. 
Mobile and Chicago. 12—Over 200 buildings. 
4—60,000 full-grown wild rubber trees; most of them never tapped. 13—5 company’s stores. 
5—250,000 chicle or zapote trees (these yield chicle—the basis of 14—Saw mill on plantation. 
chewing gum). 15—Saw mill in Mobile, Ala. 
6—Over 2,000 head of cattle. 16—30 miles railroad; rolling stock. 
7—More than 3,000,000 henequen plants growing. 17—Extensive telephone line. 


All of this property is clear of debt, and held by a Philadelphia trust company for the protection of stock- 
holders. There are over 5000 stockholders, with one to 310 shares each. There are but 20,000 shares of stock, 
hence each share represents 1426 acres of land, and is the first and only claim upon it, thus making a share equivalent 
to a first mortgage bond. 

All shareholders have equal voting power, regardless of the number of shares held. Small payments—$5 per 
month per share. In case of death, all payments returned, if desired, not deducting dividends received. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, OR MAKE FURTHER INVESTIGATION AT ONCE. 


The International Lumber & Development Co. 7!22rexe! Bis. 





OFFICERS, BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
President, WM. ARMSTRONG, Consists of Officers and 
Ex-U. 8. er Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa. H. A. MERRILL. Pres. City Nat, Bank, Mason City, Ia. 
Vice-President, COL. A. K. MCCLURE, JOHN B. BARNES, Justice Supr. Court, Norfolk, Neb 
Ex- Editor Times, ” inet ciamt Pa. VICTOR DuPONT, JR., DuPont Powder Works, Wil- 
Secretary and Treasurer, C, M. MCMAHO mington, Del 
Philadelphia, Pa A. G. STEWART, Ex- Attorney General of Porto Rico, 
a Counsel, A. L. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa Waukon, lowa. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Full Quart for 50c. 


Have YOU ever tried Duroy Champagne 
Wine? If not, a great treat awaits you. We 
want every lover of rare old wine to try this 
vintage, and we make it so easy that you can 
scarcely refuse. Send us 50c, which barely 
covers the cost of the package and expressage, 
and we will immediately send you a Full 
Quart, express all prepaid. We do this so 
that you may be able to try it without risk 
and in expectation of your future orders. 


DUROY 
CHAMPAGNE 
WINE 


is an absolutely pure grape wine having all the 
bouquet of champagne but without the effer- 
vescence. Mixed with any good seltzer it 
cannot be told from champagne. It is, unques- 
tionably the most popular dinner wine in this 
country. Made in the largest vineyards of the 
famous Lake Erie Grape Belt, and by con- 
noiseurs, it will surely please you. 

Send Us the Fifty Cents To-day, and get 
acquainted with this wine. Only one bottle 
to any one address. Express equalized be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains. Some dealers 
can supply you at $8.50 per case of | doz. 
Qts., or $9.50 per case of 2 doz. Pts. Ask 
4 Your Dealer About It. But, send the 50c 
1 Right Away for the trial bottle. Address, 


THE DUROY & HAINES CO. 
24 COLUMBUS AVENUE, SANDUSKY, 0., U.S A. 





S act 
The Best Tonic j 


Nervousness 


Nervousness knocks at the door of 
every man and woman under the pres- 
ent day strain. Its health shattering 
force is plainly evident in every direction 
you may look. In this ambitious age no- 
body seems able to resist the temptation 
of overdoing until exhausted nature rebels 
and is avenged by the nervous prostration 
that follows. At this serious stage—when 
you are liable to become the victim of fever 
or other prevalent disease—when not only the 
nerve forces must be restored but also the 
impaired system strengthened and rebuilt, 
you will find 


) te 
he Best Tonic 
because it combines the quieting and tonic 
effects of the choicest hops with the nutritive 
and digestive elements of rich barley malt. 
Hops contain those tonic properties which 
both soothe and build up the nervous system. 
They induce sweet, refreshing sleep, while 
the nourishment offered by the pure extract 
of barley malt, being in predigested form, is 
easily assimilated by the blood and carries in 
it those elements that quickly rebuild the del- 
icate nervous substances and tissues. At the 
same time an appetite is created and your 
system is furnished the power todraw quicker 
and greater energy from what you eat. 


+) ty 

The Best Tonic 
builds up and strengthens. This liquid food 
in predigested form is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach. It revitalizes the nerves 
and restores energy, while the phosphates 
furnished from nature’s own warehouse 

rebuild and revive the tired brain. 
For Sale at all Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Origina 
Guaranteed under the National Pure FoodtLaw 
U. S. Serial No. 1921 
Booklet and picture entitled “Baby's First Adven- 
ture sent free on request, 


Pabst Extract Dept. 21: Milwaukee, Wis, 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Our “Brush Book” 


Sent Free 


Tells how to choose good 

totlet brushes and how to 

properly clean and care 

Jorthem. Ifyouarea 

lover of ‘adi brushes, 
send for this book. 

DUPONT BRUSHES 

are the best 

made toilet 

brushes in 

the world. 

They out- 

last sever- 

al ordinary 
brushes-— 

but cost no more. 


Hundreds of 


pearl, tvory- 
Sor hair teeth, 
Jace, hands, 
clothes, 


ete. 


At all good 

stores. If not at 

your dealers, write 

us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
FARIS, REAUVAIS, LONDON 

New iork Office, 26-28 Washington Place 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


DENTIFRICE 





Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic. Whitens, 
beautifies the teeth, 
aids in preventingdecay 
—saves dentists’ bills. 
Makes breath sweet. A 
popular dentifrice for a 
third of a century. 

The metal package is most 
convenient for travel. Eco- 
nomical. No liquid or pow- 
der to spill or waste. 

25 cents at all druggists. Sent 
postpaid, if yours hacn't it. 
Requirements of Food and Drug 
Act complied with. 




















ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 





Arnica 
Jelly 


Makes skin smooth, soft, beautiful. Gives 

clear complexion. Excellent for chaps, 

pimples, burns, bruises and all eruptions, 

The collapsible metal tube is convenient 

and unbreakable. If your dealer basn’t it, send 
tous. Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 

Requirements of Food and Drug Act 

complied with. 


C.H. Strong & Co. chicago, U.S.A. 




















lam a grandmother 


and my complexion clear, therefore I know that it will make your com- 
plexion clear and youthful. 


Mrs. Creates a 
Graham’s Kosmeo Perfect Complexion 








with grandchildren going to school. 
Kosmeo has kept my skin youthful 


















In a healthy, natural way Kosmeo cleanses the pores, stimulates 
the glands, increases the blood circulation and feeds and nour- 
ishes the skin tissues, thereby keeping the skin free from flabbi- 
ness, wrinkles, cbapping, pimples, blackheads, and all ordinary 
blemishes. It protects the skin from tan, freckles and sunburn. 
For men’s use after shaving it promptly allays all irritation. 

Price 50 Cents. At all first-class dealers, or by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box and Kosmeo Book Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

























Oxydonor Gives Vigorous, Buoyant Health 


Without Doctor or Medicine 


, teeming with health and vigor, to be instilled into vour 

ph re a cure in itself, but constrains the human body to cure itself, 
ug ts own organs, according to Natural L: It is not a question of faith or belief 
pply OXYDONOR asd 


OXYDONOR causes new life 
System while you rest 






ected and the force of Natural Law accomplishes the cure 
OXYDONOR is a necessity for every he me, as it gives the mastery of disease, and will serve the family a 
etime,—it's force er exhausts. Can be carried in the pocket and used any time without delay 

Sk. M. AGATHA, of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Victorhill, N. Y., writes:—“We have derived great benefit 
from OXYDONOK and cheerfully recommend it to others.’ 

OXYDONORK applies to anyone's case except where the evil work of disease is finished—it 
master of every disease 

Write for free illustrated descriptive literatu d gratefi mort , cans iheos de } , 
all about OXY DONOR rature and grateful reports. Your very life demands that you should kn 

BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. There is but one genuine OXYDONOR, and that has the na 


> metal. Look for that name 


th rigi.ator and inventor— Dr. Sanche—engraved in the 
( 61 Fifth St.. Detroit. Mich. ? 
& C0 5 489 Fifth Ave..New York. N.Y. >U. 8. A. 


OR. H. SANCH "90 67 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. II.) 


864 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Canada. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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BUILD WITH 
ICAL KNOWLEDGE 


If you area House-Owner or PLANNING TO BUILD, 
this set of books will save you many times its cost 
you are a Carpenter, Contractor, Builder, 
Architect, Draftsman or Mechanie, it 
offers you an exceptional chance to ad- 

vance in your present occupation. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 
CARPENTRY AND BUILDING 


Compiled from representa 
tive instruction papers 
American School of C 
spondence, Chicago 

offer is made primarily to demcuntrate the 











The great 
Edison Outfit 
No.5 ona 
| Remarkable 
Offer !— Read 
Below: 





Courses FREE on request. 
SPECIAL ADVANCE SALE 
Less than '4 Regular Price 
mediate Delivery 
TEN MASSIVE VOLUMES, nearly one 








high. Handsomely bound in red half 

Over 4,000 pages; 3,000 illustra- 

tio ons, full page earg plans, sections, etc. 
DE LUXE bo« very particu 

Special $ 19. 80 Price. Reg, Price $60 


Sent by prepaid exp! ress. Send §2 bee 
within one week, and $2 a month, if sat- 
factory; otherwise notify us to send _Y) 
Absolutely no orders accepted at this TRADE MARK 
Ea price if postmarked later than June 
0 q 
Bea Meche CHAPTERS: 
Reinforced C on- 
crete — Carventry 
—Building Law— 
Fireproofing—Es- 


timating—Ar- 

chitectural aw. 

ing — Masonry — 

Wirin é t- 

ting — Roofing— 

Steel Construction. se 
AMERICAN 





SCHOOL OF COR. 
RESPONDENCE, 
Chiengo 


$10,000 


If you have $6.50 to spare this week or next week 
send for the great Edison catalogue illustrating the 
famous Edison Outfit No. 5 and all other styles of 
genuine Edison Phonographs. Select from this 
catalogue the outfit you want and we will ship it to 
you on free trial—no money down, no deposit. Pay 
us nothing until satisfied after sree trial. 
Free trial means free trial. If you don't 



















Ilke the instrument after you have tried 
ws « ran ng ter ad it send it back to us at our expense. Other- 
Make money by writing wise send the cash after the free trial. 
| popular songs. Others are Do not compare the beautiful sweet-toned Edison 
doing it. Why not you ? machine (especially the perfected 1907 model Edison 
Outfit No. 5) with the raspy, scratchy machines 
CHAS. K. HARRIS which cost 4 to 5 times as much—heard here and 
——E ( America’s Greatest Song Writer) there. Try the Edison on free trial—why not ?—Then 
tells you how in his new book, you will know why the most critical music lovers 
Mamet dic 
“ ” cherish the genuine Edison. 
How to Write a Popular Song Remember what Mr. Edison said: ‘I want toseea 
Only book of its kind in the world. Youcan easily Phonograph in every American home, 


compose and write acomplete song, both words and 


a os reading over the contents of Catalogue Free ee 


For sale at all Book Sellers. Or send $1.00 to 
CHAS. K. HARRIS, 31 West 31st Street, New York, 




























Sign this coupon and get the great Edison 
catalogue, the list of latest Edison records 
and the beautiful colored poster of 


ine — : = : 
Edison Outfit No 5—alifree. The catalogue 
tells you all about phonographs and 
about Mr. Edison’s hard fight before 








FREE 
COUFON 


he perfected the wonderful! instru- P 
ster ‘ aS43 " 7 ment that has given so much joy Edison Phono- 
also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- to the world. Sign the coupon, graph Distributers 


alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose cut or tear it out and mail 


and arrange music FREE of charge. Send Fred ick Bab 
us your work, Established 1863. rederic abson, 


Edison Phonograph 


EDISON BUILDING, 
Suite 113X,. Chicago 
Without any ohtigations 





— e please sen 
CEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. | Distributere, Sad tee Raison naseiaien, 
219 W. 7TH STREET _CINCINNATI THE Edison poster and Edison re- 


EDISON BLDG., cord list, all free prepaid. 


SONGS MUSIC haem 


PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half ABATE + 00.0000 0000 v0e0 eee erence eseers seve nee 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, | WH ............... Pe, CT 

Coyyright secured in your name, if disired. Send pe % 
Manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC CO, (Inc,) °°°sRgsuae” =" 








No letter necessary; just mail the coupon. quay 





pt wh askod fo o0d-bye.” 
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SAFETY 
AzO 


This is the ONLY Safety Razor and 
Automatic Stropper in One Piece 


The trouble with all Safety Razors all the time was— 
How to Maintain a Sharp Shaving Edge. 


You’ve Got to Strop Any Blade 
To Get a Satisfactory Shave 
That’s the issue in a nutshell—no getting away from it. for an 


Always Sharp Edge is the Essence and Life and Purpose and Value 
ofarazor. You know that! 


—Because the AutoStrop is the first and only Safety Razor yet invented 
that fills perfectly and completely ALL Razor Requirements, > 
—Because the AutoStrop is the only Capable Shaving Razor with every blade 


of Continuous Shaving value. 
—Because the AutoStrop is at its Best when you first get it and is Everlastingly 
at its Best. 
It’s the AutoStrop ‘against the field” —against all “Theory Razors.” 
* * * 


BUILT FOR 
Push SERVICE 
Strop through 


Razor and Sharpen 
























Isn’t 
it Simple 
Now observe the illustrations: — 


—the triple Silver-plated AutoStrop Safety Razor—Simple—Complete—Perfcect—Built for Service. 

—the Plan of Stropping or Cleaning WITHOUT REMOVING BLADE OR ANY PARKT—Isn’t it Simple 
and isn't it a Supreme Solution of ALL the Safety Razor trouble. 

—the handsome compact little leather case 24%x3 inches ine luding strop and 12 certified blades. An ingenious 

outfit. Thus the AutoStrop is the Simplest of al! Safety Razors and plainly the Best of any. 


CONVINCE YOURSELF of this and you can do it in five minutes if you read 


“Common Sense About Shaving” —FREE 


This Book not only states facts but it tells the truth concerning Razors and Shaving also fully explains 
why you can pin faith always in the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 
It behooves you to write today if you wish to secure an early copy of this FREE edition, Your name 
and address on a postal will do if you mail it NOW. Write the postal before you lay this publica- 
tion aside. * * 










The AutoStrop Safety Razor with complete outfit exactly as described in the illustration will be 
sent you (charges prepaid) if you will remit the price, $5.00. OK. if you prefer to tell us your dealer’s 
name (Cutlery. Drug, Haberdasher or General Store) we will send it through him. 

In either event if for any reason you wish to return it after 















RAZOR- -12 Blad ” THIRTY DAYS TRIAL—your money will be refunded AT ONCE, 
ades a 
‘rop AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Dept 62 
Now at 341 to 347 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria He tel 
BANK REFERENCE: The Colonial Trust Co. New York. 
DEALER We havea speci 41 proposition to o! fer the 
first dealer who writes from each sect 
Direct orders are now coming in by th uusands. You aon 
and could be taking your share of profit from these. 
Write our SALFS DEPT. immediately 
for particulars. 


















FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue F ree. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVF two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N. 230 North State St., Chicago 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD.. 
17 SPRUCE STREET. NEW YOR CITY 


Nothing Safer; Nothing Surer,— 


THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE. 


For years this Company has paid 










Guaranteed Interest on its 

© Bond Shares by check issued 

o annually. Over Half-Mil- 

lion Dollars paid to investors to date. 
ASSETS $1,650,000 


Investments of from $10 to $10,000 accepted, participating 
in earnings from date of receipt. Write to-day for Booklet O. 


New York Realty Owners Co., #83 Futh Ave., 


Twelfth year of growing success. 































Tell the substitutor; ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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HE delicate work of producing a uni- 
formly keen shaving edge cannot be 
done by hand-sharpening, however ex- 

pert. No man ever writes his name twice 
precisely the same—how can he put precisely 
the same microscopic sharp edge on thousands 
of razors? The new Gillette blades are 
sharpened, not by hand, but by machinery— 
regularly, evenly, with relentless certainty and 
uniformity. 


The steel itself is made largely by machinery; the 
tempering is done by automatic machines seeming to 
have almost human intelligence, combined with an 
unvarying uniformity, possible only to mechanism 


In sharpening, the grinding, honing and stropping 
machines are accurately set to always bevel and 
sharpen precisely the same width of edge. They are 
set autome atically to give each edge precisely the same 
fixed number of abrasions; the pressure of the edges 
on the sharpening machines is also mathematically 
unvarying by automatic device 


The machinery making possible this uniform long- 
wearing edge is Gillette machinery—invented, per- 
fected and patented by the Gillette.interests. Without 
these machines no razor edge of Gillette keenness 
could be made that would survive the wear of twenty 
or more stropless shaves. 


To produce uniform shaves, even with a uniform 
razor blade, requires proper care of blades, thorough 
lathering and proper stroking With these details 
watched, there is hardly a man who cannot get twenty 
perfectly satisfying stropless shaves from one blade. 


If your drug, cutlery, or hardware retailer doesn’t 
sell the Gillette on thirty days’ free trial, we will. 
The Gillette costs $5.00 first year for silver-plated set, 
and for subsequent use, ten extra blades fifty cents. 


ANOTHER EDITION 


of this book has been issued to 
supply the seemingly never end- 
ing demand. 
man who shaves can’t 
to be I i 


GAIN3ive . 


before 

€ will re- 

a copy y sturn mal 
prepaid 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
255 Times Building New Yor 





illette satet 


NO STROPPING, NO HONING: 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | 





what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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\WWHERE gather those men to whom the luxuries of life 


are necessities, taste demands and courtesy dictates 


CIGARETTES 


Surprising in their delicious originality of flavor, they so 
harmoniously combine full richness with pleasing mildness 
that they are everywhere adjudged 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD ” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 








Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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All Classes, 
Ages and Sexes 


DRINK 


The Satisfactory Beverage 





It satisfies the thirst and pleases the palate. Relieves the 
fatigue that comes from over-work, over-shopping 
or over-play. Cures headache and that “‘don’t- 
care-whether-school-keeps-or-not”’ feeling. 


Cooling - Refreshing - Delicious, 
Mildly Stimulating 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs A 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3324. - 





Sc. EVERYWHERE 


og 














Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 






A New Pleasure in Each New 


EDISON _RECORD 

























T is the Record that i is Here are the New May Records 


new—not the Phono- Hear them at your dealer’s on and after 
April 27th, and give him your order 


graph. Each May Record 9530 The Mill in the Forest (Eilenberg) Edison Concert Band 





: 953% Poor John (Pether)........scccccsesccccccsccsees may Foor 
me aie eee 9532 While I Have You (Seamans).............. Irving Gillette 
1S aS entertaining as any you 9533 Good-a-Bye, John Medley (Xylophone)....Albert Benzler 
9534 I've Told His Missus All About Him (Tate)...Helen Trix 

. > — - , ‘ 9535 Oh! Mister Brown (Von Tilzer)............ Arthur Collins 
ever heard when y ou heard 9530 Something for Jesus (Lowry)........ Anthony & Harrison 
S a “a 9537 The Thunderer ag a sees Edison Military Band 
> 9538 No Wedding Bells for Me (Furth)............ Bob Roberts 

1t tor the first time. The 9539 Nobody's Little Girl (Morse)....... Byron G. Harlan 


9540 Flanagan On a Farm (Original).... Steve Porter 
9541 Dixie (Emmett-Ecke)....... Edison Symphony Orchestra 


way to keep up your pleas- 9542 "Neath the Old Acorn Tree, Sweet a 





ae > ee > , 9543 That Welcome on the Mat Ain't Meant for Me 
ure in the Edison Phono- | cccinadrlnarcetentoetee Collins & Harlan 

a 9544 When You Know You're Not Forgotten bythe Girl 
“ 4 . You Can’t Forget (Helf).............. Frank C. Stanley 
graph and get from It all 9545 Fanella—Intermezzo (Keiser)....... Edison Concert Band 
a 9546 The Last ray edly em emed iene so sases Edith Helena 
= ~ 9547 San Antonio(Van Alstyne)....... illy Murray & Chorus 

the enjoyment youshould, = B8 fet Me°Hear the’ Baa Piay “the Gil P beh 
. Behing™ (Cassy) ..c.csccccoccsces Frederick H. Potter 
~ ° - 549 Love's Serenade (F. v. Blon)...... Edison Venetian Trio 
1s to hear the new Records -_ Stand Up For Jesus (Webb)..... Edison Mixed Quartette 
9551 Ask Me Rot (Cobb & rg tate cocece cocce WE we DERRY 

a . _ ‘ 2 Meet Me Down at the Corner (Original) 

and pic k out those you like. sa Ada Jones & Len Spencer 
9553 Georgia Sunset (Brown)............ Edison Military Band 


Every owner of an Edi- 
son Phonograph should 


aaah te Cale thease Five New Grand Opera Records 


books, the Edison Free 





N : T Bis OB. NINO cso cccnevesecscqonsenessoserdges ssa Rossini 

Library of Music: The B. 47 ‘‘L'Air des Fleurs” de Siebel (‘‘Siebel’s Flower 
Phonogram for May, the i Song”) (Faust) ee engi ti within ''é . Gounod 

; : - 48 ‘‘In diesen heil’gen allen’ (‘‘Within these 

Supplementa! Catalogue Sacred Halls”) ‘' Die Zauberflote” (‘The Magic 
for May, and the Gen- Di ood 605.55 585060645s.0405nstaeendiaresgaaeds Mozart 

eral Catalogue. Ready B. 49 “‘O Poredise in terra (‘‘O Paradise on Earth") 
vanee wane ae : : “WE PRURUMRINE 00.0000 cccsscccececesseceseeses Meyerbeer 
Li. for distribution April 27, B. 50 ‘‘A tanto amor” (‘‘To So Much Love"’) ‘‘La Favorita”’ 

won. but write to-day. Donizetti 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 Lakeside Ave., Orange,N.J. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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EVER overlook the value of 
an Edison Phonograph as an 
ice breaker. Probably there 

is no function that is so hard to 
start but so enjoyable when really 
started as the average party. 


Really, you cannot give a party without an Edison Phono- 
graph. It is the best thing in the world to get over the first half- 
hour before people limber up and use their own wits. The Edison 
Phonograph introduces the wits of others at the right time, to 
make people talk and be sociable, but even for the gathering 
where all are congenial and well acquainted the Edison Phono- 
graph will introduce a new note of amusement. 

It will cheer the most churlish, enliven the most dull and 
amuse the most unresponsive. It is irresistible because Edison 
made it. 

Dealers in your town sell it. 


We will be glad to send Free to anyone who asks a booklet illustrating 
and describing the various styles of Edison Phonographs. 


National Phonograph Company 
38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


___ AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER __ 


CRYSTAL 


Triumph | 
in | 

Sugar | 

amy Making! 


peo ae 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


| HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
a exe By grocers everywhere. cx®_ 


bet send on approval! whatever 
ritten guarantee given, We 
A 


SrSTEM D lamo onds Credit 


YOU OAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. 
you select from our beautiful catalog. lf pleased, pay one-fifth on delivery. balance in whence go 
r 


TIS Esta 


8. & OO=<. 1858/| D 
zs Motor Boats, Row Boats 
Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 


are the fastest and safest boats built. 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can’t sink. Faster, more buoyant, practically inde- 
structible—they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed, 


The ideal boats for pleasure, 
summer resorts, boat liveries, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 

The W. H. Mallins Co., 
825 Franklin 8t., Salem, Ohio, 


THE POPULAR 
VINTAGE 
PATTERN 


ROGERS BROS.” 
The designs bearing this well-known 


trade mark are noted for the beauty, style, finish and qualities of 
endurance that make desirable silverplate. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Send for Catalogue “F.2,” showing latest patterns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, CONN. (International Silver Co., Successor) 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Watermanis (deal) Fountam 


The pen with HY Clip - Cap 
IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
} Ae Lda JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 






































bad TERMAN'S (o7)F J 








reCHANGES ff TIMES GENIU De! 


You will find entertainment and instruction by visiting our 
booth at the Jamestown Exposition, and seeing us manufacture 
the best fountain pen in the world. Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
will hold a new interest for you when you understand how the ; 
\ 















vulcanized rubber and solid gold from which it is made are moulded 
and shaped to make your writing easy. Look for us at 


Booth No. 1, Interior Court, 
Manufactures ane Liberal Arts Suen. 









When you pay us a visit we will present you with a very dainty and useful celluloid bookmark sou hick 
will not only keep vour place when reading, but which w ms also remind you to keep in a convenient efoto the we orld’s 
fountain pen. This souvenir will also be mailed free on request 












L. E. WATERMAN co., 173 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
8 School Street, BOSTON. 742 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
209 State Street, CHICAGO. 136 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 
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with its 
The ANGELUS ~=<.i: The Melodant. 
device 
Prior to the installation of the MELODANT the ANGELUS was universally 
recognized as the instrument most nearly approaching perfection in a piano-playing 
device. With the addition of the MELODANT the ANGELUS is now placed be- 
yond the sphere of possible criticism and logically may be termed “the only piano- 
player by means of which an absolutely musically correct performance may be 
accomplished.” 
Running through every composition is a dominant theme, generally termed the "air," which, if artistically per- 
fect results are to be obtained, should be given distinct prominence above its accompanying ornamentation. The 


MELODANT accents the vein of melody by making the accompaniment serve as a background to the main 
theme and bringing out clearly and distinctly the melody notes, even though they lie in the midst of a full chord. 


With the ANGELUS equipped with the MELODANT no technical skill what- 
ever is required. If you would have an endless fund of music in the home there 


is no musical desire the MELODANT-ANGELUS does not abundantly fulfil. 


The MELODANT, the Phrasing Lever, the 
Melody Buttons and the Diaphragm Pneumatics 
are essential to technically correct renditions 


and all are exclusive features of the ANGELUS. 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the Knabe- Angelus and the Emerson- Angelus Pianos 
are all equipped with the MELODANT. Write us for name of nearest repsesentative where 
you can hear and play the MELODANT-ANGELUS incurring no obligation to purchase. 





For sale in all principal cities. Descriptive Literature on request. 


THE WILCOX and WHITE CO., 


Established 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 












Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you,1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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For Whom 


Is Life Insurance? 


it is not for the rich, nor the independent, nor the 
selfish. It is for the man who recognizes responsi- 
bility; for the man who will discriminate—who will 
take the money he needs for other things and put it in 
Life Insurance because he.sees that the protection of his 
loved ones after his departure is the greatest need of all. 
Such a man is worth insuring, and such a man should 
be sure of his insurance. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


offers such a man something as good as gold; a bond of 

the United States could be no better. Its policies give 

the maximum of security at the minimum of cost. In 

sixty-four years of history it has paid more money to 

beneficiaries than any other Company in the world. If 
you have obligations; if your life means something to 
others, insurance is for you. Investigate the cost of 

absolute protection in the Mutual Life. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our nearest 
agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of ‘Jew York, 
N. Y. 






































































Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


p e substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I] want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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@ 25 CENTS EVERYWHERE “fia 
Address EW Hoyt & C0. Lowell. Mass. 
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ascournc soap he Best Scouring Soap Made 


A METAL POLISH (is yrs mk t.) 
AGLASS pes. Sa 








The Kodak Story 


Of summer days grows in charm as the months go by—it’s always 
interesting-——it’s personal-—it tells of the places, the people and the 


incidents from your point of view—just as you saw them. 

And it’s an easy story to record, for the Kodak works at the bidding 
of the merest novice. There is no dark-room for any part of Kodak 
work, it’s all simple. Press the button -do the rest—or leave it to 
another-—just as you please. 

The Kodak catalogue tells the details. Free at the dealers 
or by mail. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Brownies, $1 to $9. 








